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PREFACE. 



The design of the following sketches is to 
bring into connection the events most neces- 
sary to be remembered in ancient history, and 
to convey a general idea of the characteristics 
and course of the " changilig empires" of classical 
times, with an especial view to the ' better under- 
standing of Scripture histoiy and the growth 
of the Church. In so sn^all a space, it has been 
impossible to give much detail ; and where 
anecdotes have been introduced, they are either 
such as must necessarily be known, or such as 
may lead to the better comprehension of the 
characters and ways of thinking of the great men 
of old. There are many more complete histories 
of Greece and Rome written for children, but 
it is hoped that these Landmarks may be found 
to supply the connection between the different 
branches of ancient history, including that of 
the Jews ; as well as to furnish a class-book for 
parochial schools where no more than a general 
idea of uiuVersal history is 'waut^QL, 



IV PREFACE. 

If the present volume is found to answer its 
purpose, it is intended to follow it up with Land- 
marks of Mediaeval History, beginning from the 
reign of Charlemagne, and reaching to the Refor- 
mation, and Landmarks of Modem History, 
extending from the Eeformation to the present 
time. 



Juhf Uih, 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EGYPT AND SYEIA. 
PART I. EGYPT. B.C. 2300-1899. 

Profane History properly begins from the time when 
mankind were dispersed, by the confusion of their 
speech, at the Tower of Babel, about 2300 years before 
the coming of our Lord. 

It appears that the descendants of Japhet wandered 
to the north and west, some spreading themselves over 
the colder parts of Asia, where they led a wild wan- 
dering life, and others, crossing the sea, took up their 
abode in the numerous isles and peninsulas which 
afterwards received the name of Greece. 

The sons of Shem, and of Ham, remained intermixed, 
in the valley of the great river Euphrates, and in the 
fertile mountainous country which lies at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean Sea, and which received its 
name from Canaan, the eldest son of Ham. Some 
of the descendants of Shem travelled eastward, and 
there founded the two great emp\iea o^ "Vkv^^ «sn.^ 
China, which howerer can liardiy \)e caSka^ '\x\aXfirc\RJ^ 

B 
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countries, since their inhabitants kept within their own 
bounds, and had no concern with the changes that 
agitated the region around the Mediterranean. The 
femily called Hebrews, from their father Heber, the 
fourth descendant from Shem, seem to have remained 
in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and there 
maintained the pure faith handed down from Noah and 
Shem, in the midst of the corruptions that were early- 
introduced by the sons of Ham, who surrounded them. 

Misraim, a younger son of Ham, was the father of 
the Philistines, who inhabited the southern part of the 
land of Canaan; and another tribe of his children, 
crossing the desert, found a delightful abode on the 
banks of the Nile. 

Here they established themselves in the broad valley 
to which they gave the name of Egypt; they cultivated 
the soil, which was yearly watered and enriched by 
the swellings of the stream, and raised those wondrous 
buildings which have been a mystery to all succeeding 
ages. 

The pyramids, mountains of solid masonry, square, 
and tapering to a point, still remain, rising from the 
sandy plain where they were erected as tombs for the 
kings; and even to the present day, the corpses of their 
dead are found undecayed, preserved in their embalmed 
cases, swathed in the fine linen of Egypt, and laid in 
chambers, which are painted, in colours still fresh and 
clear, with the history of their lives. The hierogljrpliics, 
— ^writing, that is to say, in pictures and symbols — en- 
graved on stones and rocks, remain in all their perfection, 
and within the last few years, a guide to their meaning 
has been found, which, it is hoped, may lead to further 
discoveries of the history of ancient Egypt. 

The idols of Egypt were of enoxmoixs size^ with 
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gigantic features, composed to an expression of calm 
solemnity. A long range of carved figures of stone 
once sat in artay, in chairs, on the plain of Thebes, and 
the head of a gigantic statue, which is now in the British 
Museum, and is called the young Memnon, may give us an 
idea how strange and impressive the scene must have been 
when all were perfect. Near the great Pyramid there 
is also a wonderful figure of immense size, now termed 
the Sphynx, a monster with the head of a woman and 
the body of a lion, so large, that between its paws there 
is a temple, where is sculptured a figure of the Sphynx 
itself receiving the offerings of a king of Egypt. What 
was meant by this representation is not known. 

Nor do we know much regarding the religion of the 
Egyptians, or when it became completely corrupt. They 
seem to have believed in two chief powers, Osiris, 
whom they deemed the source of all good, and the 
malignant Typhon, the cause of evil; and they 
imagined that these two, who were equal in strength, 
were continually at war with each other. All cattle 
were sacred to Osiris, and in especial a white bull, 
called Apis, which was kept at Memphis, the capital 
city, and worshipped as a representative of the god. 
Dogs, cats, crocodiles, and the bird called Ibis, were 
likewise worshipped, and are found embalmed in great 
numbers; and the beetle was held in high honour, being 
considered as an emblem of inmiortality. 

It was part of the Egyptian religion that the people 
were divided into castes, that is to say, each man was 
obliged to follow his father's profession. The sons of a 
priest were priests, those of a soldier were soldiers, 
those of a husbandman were husbandmen, and it was 
impossible to quit the hereditary calIin^^\i^\\,'^V^'^ 
imght The priests possessed mucYi "kwo^^^^^ ^ssv.- 
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known to the other Egyptians; they practised mysterious 
arts of enchantment, and their authority was so great, 
that the kings themselves could do nothing without theif 
consent. 

At one time the Egyptians suffered much from an 
invasion of a nation called Hyksos, or Shepherd-kings, 
but at what period, or who they were, is unknown. 
There is a long list of kings of Egypt, but no more 
than their names can be clearly discovered, excepting 
that Cheops built the great Pyramid, and that Moeris 
caused the lake to be made which bears his name, to 
drain off the water when the overflowings of the Nile 
were so great as to occasion a flood. 

PART II. THE PATRIARCHS. B.C. 1921-1491. 

In the year 1921, before the birth of our Lord, the 
Hebrew Abraham, chosen to be His forefather after 
the flesh, was called to leave his own country Ur, on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and bidden to journey into 
the rich hilly tract which then became the Land of 
Promise. 

Here he wandered with his household, his flocks and 
herds, encamping in the green pastures wherever they 
were left vacant by the Canaanite tribes which spread 
through the land, each little city and small valley 
possessing a king of its own. Abraham fought several 
battles with these Canaanites ; he received the blessing 
of Melchisedec, the mysterious king and priest of Salem ; 
he witnessed the destruction of the guilty cities of the 
plain, he led his son to sacrifice on Mount Moriah, and 
finally was laid to rest in the cave of Macpelah, his 
8ole possession in the land of his inheritance. 
Zshmael, the son of his handmaid, Ha^)\)^eas&.^ llkft 
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£Either of the warlike wandering tribes of Arabs, who, 
through the deserts of the east, have ever since kept up 
the roving life and the patriarchal manners which they 
inherited &om him. 

Isaac spent the same patient life of £uth as his father 
bad done, and on his death, Esau, who from a want of 
that very £uth, had sold his right to the promise of 
Canaan, took up his abode in the mountains of Seir, 
between the Philistines, and the sea called from his 
name Edom, or Bed. His descendants, the Idumeans 
(of whom Job was probably one), hewed out dwelling- 
places in the rocks, enriched with sculptures of the 
richest description, which remain as witnesses to the 
truth of prophecy long after the nation has utterly 
passed away. 

Jacob was brought into Egypt by his son Joseph, 

alxmt the year 1707, and the families of his twelve 

sons grew and multipHed in spite of the oppressions of 

Pharaoh, until the time before appointed by God, when 

^ in the year 1491, Moses led them out of Egypt. 

The next year, on Mount Sinai, were given those 
Commandments, which the chosen people bound 
themselves to keep; they were guarded by every regu* 
lation of the Divine Wisdom from mingling with the 
heathen, and they pledged themselves to keep, from 
generation to generation, the covenant with their Maker 
which marked them as His peculiar people. Then, too, 
in case they would not keep the covenant, were de^ 
Bounced those curses which the whole course of the 
world has since been fulfilling, 

PABT in. THE PHCENICIAlfS. B.C. 1491-X096. 

ScABCELY was the covenant made before it-wea Voks^c^^ 
and the forty years wandering in Wv"^ ^^saesX. ^««> "Ob^^ 
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first punishment of rebellious Israel. After this, Joshua 
led them into the promised land, where they were 
enabled to conquer and utterly destroy the Canaanite 
inhabitants of the cities where they fixed themselves. 

Others of these Canaanites were permitted to remain 
in those parts of the country which the Israelites were 
not yet numerous enough to occupy, though all inter- 
course with them was strictly forbidden. The most 
noted of these tribes were the Philistines in the south, 
the portion of Judah, and the Zidonians in the north, 
between the sea and the mountains of Lebanon. 

The Zidonians, more usually c^ed Phoenicians, were 
a very rich and powerftd race, and their two great 
cities, Tyre and Zidon, were the first sea-ports where 
conmierce was practised. The deep purple or scarlet 
dye obtained from a shell-fish of the Mediterranean, was 
in high request for colouring royal garments; the wood 
of the cedars of Lebanon was no less prized for build- 
ings ; and the spices and balm of the land of Canaan, 
were also exchanged with the Egyptians for com and 
fine linen. The Phoenicians built ships, which brought 
gold and silver from Chittim, or Asia Minor, and from 
Tarshish, believed to be Spain, and the wandering 
Arabs escorted the caravans of their merchants, who 
travelled, even to the opposite borders of the desert, in 
search of the ivory, jewels, and gold of India. Tjre 
and Zidon were the first and wealthiest of merchant 
cities. 

In these rich cities, a very corrupt and abominable 
religion was practised, even in these early times, so 
quickly had the sons of Ham lost all trace of the true 
faith. The Phoenicians were among the grossest of all 
jdoJatora, adoring Baal as their chief god, and among 

eiv, Moloch, or the planet Satvurxi^ \ft ^\iom they 
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ofiered their children, by placing the poor babes be- 
tween the hands of a brazen statue, over a ftunace into 
which they were dropped. They also adored Ash- 
toreth, or Astarte, the moon, or queen of heaven, to 
whom the women offered cakes, together with Tam- 
muz, her lover, whose death they bewailed in the 
autumn, with their heads shaven, and every token of 
grief^ while in the spring they rejoiced with music and 
dancing, believing that he had revived and was re- 
stored to her. 

The memory of the superstitions of Egypt long re- 
mained among the Israelites, and was shown in their 
proneness to worship the golden calf, which reminded 
them of Apis ; and on the other hand the Phoenicians, 
speaking a language much resembling their own, and 
possessed of such tempting wealth, continually led 
them into alliances, which occasioned them to fall 
into idolatry. During the first four centuries after their 
entrance into Palestine, the tribes were under the 
immediate rule of their own elders or magistrates, 
and no king or chief was owned save the Lord their 
God, whose government was constantly made known to 
them by messages through the priests, by the instant 
punishment that fell on them when they went after 
other gods, as well as by the miraculous deliverances 
effected in His name by His messengers, the Judges. 

PABT rv. THE KINGDOM OF ISRAEL. B.C. 1096-823. 

Ik 1096, the Israelites demanded a king like the nations 
around them, and Saul, of the tribe of Benjamin, was 
anointed by Samuel. He disobeyed the voice of the 
Lord, was therefore rejected from being king, and was 
slain, with his brave and faithful son, in battle mtlk tlsA 
ThDiBtmes, upon Mount GUboa, m \Qt>^. 
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David, the sweet Psalmist of Israel, was raised to the 
throne, where, as it was reveided to him, his seed was 
to endure for eyer ; though if his children should break 
the law, their offence should be visited with the rod, and 
their sin with scourges. 

Solomon succeeded him in 1006, and in 1000 
completed the glorious Temple of Jerusalem. In this 
reign were fulfilled the promises of temporal prosperity 
given to Moses; Solomon held Phoenicia under his 
power, forced the Syrians of Damascus to pay him 
tribute, and extaided his dominion from the river 
Euphrates to the torrent of Egypt. His riches ex» 
ceeded those of any prince who ever existed ; his mag- 
nificence dazzled all who approached him; and his wis- 
dom, his chosen gift, has ever since been a pro- 
verb fix>m east to west ; but he allowed himself to be 
perverted by his numerous wives, erected idol temples 
at Jerusalem, and at length received the sentence that 
his kingdom should be divided. 

After his death, in 975, Jeroboam and the ten tribes 
revolted, and founded the idolatrous kingdom of Israel 
or Samaria. The weakened kingdom of Judah was in- 
vaded by Shishak, King of Egypt, supposed by some to be 
the great conqueror called Sesostris, vrhose chariot is said 
to have been drawn by captive kings in golden chains. 
A chamber in one of the tombs in Egypt has lately 
been discovered, adorned with paintings representing 
an Egyptian conqueror triumphing over a nation whose 
countenances are said to be evidently intended to repre- 
sent the Jewish features. The history of Sesostris, and 
the period at which he lived, are, however, too uncer- 
tain for this Shishak to be identified with him, 

Samaria seems in general to have possessed more 
temporal pow^ than Judea. Ahab a!l[\i<&^YmfiAftV[^^ 
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the Phoenicians, married Jezebel, a princess of the 
Zidonians, and {n*actised the same arts of commerce as 
that nation, but the crimes of his &mily brought upon 
them the destruction announced hy Elijah the prophet, 
and all were cut off by Jehu. 

His daughter, Athaliah, had married Jehoram, King 
of Judah, and when her son, Ahaziah, fell with the 
other descendants of Ahab, she cut off the rest of the 
seed royal, excepting Joash, in whom the line of David 
was preserved. In the meantime, the Syrians of the 
beautiful, well-watered city of Damascus, were rising 
into power, and became dangerous enemies to Judah 
and Israel, until they fell under the dominion of the 
first of the four great powers appointed *' to lay waste 
fenced cities into ruinous heaps." 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE ASSYRIAN EMPIRE. B.C. 2300-561. 

PART I. NINEVEH. B.C. 2300-606. 

The two great rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, both 
rising in the mountains of Armenia, at first take a dif- 
ferent course, and then gradually approach, and joining 
their streams, flow together to Ihe Persian Gulf. The 
tongue of land between them, flat and well-watered, 
was the seat of the first of the four great empires. 

It was at first called the plain of Shinar ; and here it 
was that the Tower of Babel, or Confusion, was raised 
by the presumptuous sons of men. At Babel, Nimrod, 
son of Cush, and grandson of Ham^ comssL^w^ft^ Vas^ 
kingdom; and Ashur, his officer, feoni'^\io\SL^^"awssiRi 
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of Assyria is derived, founded Nineveh on ihe banks of 
the Tigris. It became a city of great size, covering an 
enormous space, which was enclosed by walls of almost 
incredible thickness, formed of bricks cemented with 
the bitumen which abounded in the plain of Shinar, and 
containing magnificent palaces, the walls covered with 
paintings and sculptures, and their courts guarded by 
gigantic figures of majestic winged lions and bulls. 

It is remarkable that no less than two whole books 
of the Old Testament relate to the history of Nineveh, 
and it would seem that the prophets of the true God 
were there regarded with respect ; at least in the time 
of Jonah. 

Babylon, and the province of Media, further to the 
east, were subject to Nineveh, and in the year 723, the 
ten tribes of Israel, having filled up the measure of 
their crimes, were carried away captive by Bang Shal- 
maneser, who planted them, partly at Nineveh, and 
partly in the cities of Media. His son, Sennacherib, 
subdued all the neighbouring cities, conquered the lesser 
towns of the Phoenicians, overran Judaea, and after 
obliging Hezekiah to pay tribute, sent his messenger, 
Babshakeh, to summon Jerusalem to surrender, and 
boast that the God in whom Hezekiah trusted should 
not be able to deliver him. 

Never was Jerusalem more safe than at that moment ; 
Sennacherib, the instrument of God's wrath, had done 
His work for the present, and was now to be turned 
back again. He was recalled to Assyria by an invasion 
of the Egyptians, and the army he left behind him to 
besiege Jerusalem, was in one night cut off by a 
miracle. " Early in the morning, they were all dead 
corpses." 

A^ Nineveh, /Sennacherib was m\irdered by two of 
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liis sons; a third, Esarhaddon, was his successor, in 
whose reign it was that Tobit lived. At the death of 
Tobit, he charged his son to remove to Media, since he 
believed that the prophecies of vengeance against 
Nineveh would soon be accomplished; and so accordingly 
they were, in a manner which has been related by 
Herodotus, the earliest historian whose works have 
been preserved. 

Sardanapalus, the last king of Nineveh, was one of 
the most luxurious princes in the east, so given up to 
ease and amusement that all ordinary diversions had 
lost their zest, and he offered large rewards to any man 
who could devise some new pleasure. Instead of 
attending to the affairs of his empire, he shut himself 
up in his palace with his numerous wives and female 
slaves, wore their garments, and like them, spun, wove, 
and embroidered. 

The subject princes of Media and Babylon revolted, 
and, uniting their forces, laid siege to the city of Nineveh 
in 606 ; but even their approach fidled to rouse him, 
for he put his faith in what Herodotus calls an ancient 
oracle, which declared that Nineveh should be safe 
until the river became its enemy. Very probably this 
was the prophecy of Nahum, which said, " the gates of 
the rivers shall be opened, and the palace shall be 
dissolved.'* 

Secure in this belief, Sardanapalus continued his 
feasts and revellings until intelligence was brought him 
that the Tigris had actually overflowed its banks, and 
broken down a portion of the wall. Then, convinced 
that his time was come, he resolved that his death 
should be more noted than his life had been, and setting 
fire to his palace, he there burnt himself, with all his 
wives, slaves, and treasures, m onftlc&j ixsKi^x^^'^^* 
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From that time forward we have no mention of this 
mighty city. Its existence had almost been forgotten, 
and doubts were entertained whether the mounds of 
earth which still remain on the banks of the Tigris, did 
actually mark its site. Of late, however, these hills 
have been opened, and, buried deep beneath the sands 
which the desert winds have for thousands of years been 
gathering over them, have been found the magnificent 
remains of Nineveh, the fire^scalhed palaces, '^the 
courts of the young and old lion," the pictured walls, 
All laid up there £or centuries upon centuries, to show 
us in these latter days how God's words of old have 
been fulfilled. 

PART n. BABYLON. B.C. 747->561. 

After the fell of Nineveh, Babylon became the chief 
city of the Assyrian Empire. It seems to have been 
more like a district, enclosed within fortifications, than a 
single town, for more than half of the space was taken 
up with fields and gardens, shut in by a wall of such 
thickness that three chariots could drive abreast upcm 
the top. It had a hundred brazen doors in the wall, 
and great folding-gates opening upon the Euphrates^ 
which were closed by night and opened by day. 
Among the most noted of its wonders were the reser- 
voirs and canals provided for carrying off the floods 
when the river was swelled by the melting snows on 
the mountains where it rose. In the middle of the 
city stood the temple of Bel, said to be the tower of 
Babel, and the magnificent royal palace, with the gar- 
dens, where one of the kings, to please his wife, a 
Median princess, who pined for the mountains of her 
native land, bad caused an artaficiai MH to be raised^ 
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the sides of which were planted with choice trees and 
shrubs, and laid out in a succession of terraces, known 
as the hanging gardens of Babylon. 

Thus much can we learn respecting the splendour of 
the city which said within herself, " I am the lady of 
kingdoms," and which Holy Scripture has marked out 
as the very type of this world, both in her greatness 
and her fall. 

It is thought that the Chaldeans, who were the pos- 
sessors of Babylon at the time of the destruction of 
Nineveh, were not of the ancient Assyrian nation, but 
one of the wandering tribes of the North, who had con- 
quered the former race, and fixed their abode there 
about the year 747. Many stories are told of Ninus, 
and the conquering queen Semiramis, but we have no 
certainty respecting any of the Babylonian monarchs, 
till the time of the Jewish Hezekiah, who received mes- 
sengers fram Merodach Baladan, king of Babylon, after 
his recovery from his sickness. The Chaldeans were 
great observers of the stars, and it was probably in 
consequence of the miracle of the alteration in the 
course of the sun that their notice was attracted. 

The wicked Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, was taken 
captive in 675, and carried to Babylon ; and though on 
his repentance he was afterwards restored, yet the sen- 
tence had gone forth against Judah, which never again 
recovered the blow it had then received. It is thought 
to have been during this invasion that Bethulia was 
delivered from its enemies by Judith's slaughter of 
Holofemes. 

Amon's crimes filled up the measure; and the 
righteous Josiah lived under the certainty of the judg- 
ments in store for his people. He ai^^«i^\ft\iaj^^\5fc^^ 
tributary to the Chaldeans, per\iap^^i<(A!^^%^)sAi^ ^^jsk^. 
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that part of Samaria where he destroyed Jeroboam's 
altars. The prophets generally called upon the Jews 
to submit to the Chaldeans, and resist the Egyptians, 
and when Pharaoh Necho, King of Egypt, attempted 
to pass through Judsea to invade the Assyrian Empire, 
he collected his forces, and fought the battle of Me- 
giddo, in which he was slain in 609, the righteous 
taken away from the evil to come. 

His son and successor, Jehoahaz, was dethroned and 
carried off to Egypt by Pharaoh Necho, who set up 
Jehoiakim in his stead. On the retreat of Pharaoh, 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem and carried away many 
of the Jews. Again Jehoiakim revolted, and was be- 
sieged by the Babylonians ; he died in the course of the 
siege, and his son Jehoiachin was taken captive, with 
many of his nobles, and carried to Babylon, with great 
part of the treasures of the temple. 

Zcdekiah, the last king, trusting to the promised aid 
of Egypt, in spite of the warnings of Jeremiah, made 
another revolt, and was besieged at Jerusalem. After 
twelve months, during which the city suffered the greatest 
distress from famine, it was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and Zedekiah himself, afrer his sons had been slain, and 
his eyes put out, was carried a prisoner to Babylon in 587. 

Nebuchadnezzar next laid siege to Tyre, against 
which judgment had been denounced by Ezekiel. It 
was a thirteen years' siege, and the Chaldean troops suf- 
fered excessively; but they at length took it, and totally 
destroyed it. Many of the inhabitants escaped, and 
founded a new city on a small island near the shore, 
which soon equalled the former Tyre in wealth and 
luxury. 

He then invaded Egypt, where many of the rebellious 
Jews had taken veixigQ^ contrary to tlie Tei^ea.tftd com- 
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mands given through the prophet Jeremiah. The whole 
country quickly fell into his hands, and from that time 
forward, Egypt never had a prince of her own. 

The prime counsellor at Babylon, during these, its 
most prosperous days, was a Jewish slave of royal 
blood, Daniel, the prophet, to whom was shadowed 
forth in marvellous visions, the future £Eite of the whole 
world. In his book we find narrated the history of 
Nebuchadnezzar's boast, and of its punishment. The king 
died in 561, the year after he was restored to reason, and 
his grandson, Belshazzar, was the last king of Babylon. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. B.C. 559-521. 

PART I. FALL OF CRCESUS. B.C. 559-546. 

The Medes, after their rebellion against the Ninevites, 
became a free and powerful nation. Their first king 
was Deioces ; and his family reigned over them for many 
years. Either in alliance, or subject to them, were 
the Persians, inhabiting the mountains between the 
Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf, and in these early 
days very unlike the Medes, who had learnt all the 
luxuries and refinements of the Assyrians. 

The Persians, on the contrary, were a hardy and 
warlike race, who trained up their sons in simple habits, 
and taught them patiently to endure the hardships of 
war ; indeed, it was commonly said that their education 
consisted in learning to draw the bow, to ride, and to 
speak the truth. Their religion was far less grossly 
corrupt than that of the neighboutiiv^ tv^\\wv^. '^^Kvss^ 
adored the rising sun, and the aacire^ toft/\^<^'aXx^\x^ 
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indeed, but not as themselves divine, only as the 
emblems of One, more pure, bright, and consuming. 
From the name of their priests, the Magi, this religion 
is called the Magian, and it is to the present day pro- 
fessed by a few scattered tribes in the East. Its great 
teacher and founder was named Zoroaster. 

The first great man of this race was Cyrus, or more 
properly Kai Khoosroo, so called from a Persian word 
signifying the sun. He was the son of a Persian 
prince, and of the daughter of Astyages, king of Media, 
and was brought up to lead the hardy and active life of 
his father's people. In early youth he came to Ecbatana, 
the capital of Media, and obtaining the command both 
of the Medes and Persians, reduced all the lesser nations 
of the north and west, until his progress excited the 
jealousy of Croesus, king of Lydia. 

Lydia, in the peninsula, since called Asia Minor, or 
lesser Asia, was a fertile province, the mountains of 
which contained several veins of gold, which metal was 
also often found in the sands of the river Pactolus. 
Croesus, the king, was proud of his wealth, and loved 
to display it, but he was at the same time a gentle and 
estimable prince, fond of learning. It is said that 
-^sop, the clever deformed slave, composed for his 
benefit many of the fables which have since almost 
passed into proverbs. Another visitor at his court was 
Solon, one of the seven wise men of Greece, to whom 
Croesus showed the whole bright array of his treasures, 
and asked at the end, " Whom do you think the hap- 
piest of men f " 

Solon answered by naming a Greek, who had spent 
a quiet, useful, and peaceable life, and died at last while 
fighting in the cause of his country. 

CroBsus, who bad expected to liear Vdm&^\£ ikAxaed^ 
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desired to hear whom Solon deemed the next hap- 
piest. 

He mentioned two youths who had shown such 
pious affection to their mother, that she prayed that 
they might receive the best reward that heaven could 
bestow upon man. While she was yet praying they fell 
asleep, and their sleep was a peaceful death. " These," 
said Solon, " were the next happiest of men." 

" Do you not, then, think me a happy man f " said 
Croesus, vexed at seeing how little account the wise 
man seemed to take of his wealth. 

" Alas !" said Solon, " who can be said to have been 
happy while he still lives f " 

Two years afler, Croesus was obliged to own the 
truth of this reply, when he lost his eldest son by an 
accident. Soon after he rashly entered upon the war 
with the Medes and Persians, who totally defeated him 
at Thymbra, and besieged him in Sardis, his capital. 
Cyrus took the city by assault, made Croesus prisoner, 
and ordered him to be burnt to death. The pile of 
wood was raised, and Croesus was chained to it, when 
at that very moment calling to mind the saying which 
had warned him not to trust in present prosperity, he 
broke out into an exclamation of " O, Solon, Solon, 
Solon !" 

Hearing the cry, Cyrus asked its meaning, and 
desired that the captive should be led to him to explain 
it. He was so much struck by Solon's lesson, that he 
not only spared the life of Croesus, but made him his 
£Eivoured Mend and counsellor, ever after, seeing in his 
misfortunes a warning against putting too much confi- 
dence in the power and greatness to which he was at 
present raised. 
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PART II. THE FALL OF BABYLON. B. C. 538-529. 

Cyrus next turned his arms against the Ass3rrian 
Empire, and laid siege to Babylon. Secure in the 
strength of their walls, and believing that their corn- 
fields would preserve them from famine, the Babylonians 
scorned his attempts, and, in derision of them, gave them- 
selves up to reckless merriment. 

The sentence of Heaven had been long since pro- 
nounced against them; and Cyrus, who had, two 
hundred years before, been called by name to this very 
work, was instructed in the means of overcoming them. 
He caused his men to dig trenches so as to leave the 
bed of the river dry, but still his approach would have 
been checked by the gates of brass which guarded the 
river, had not the citizens, in the carelessness of their 
riotous festivity, left them unclosed. " I will open the 
two-leaved gates, and loosen the loins of kings," had 
been predicted by the mouth of Isaiah. 

On the night that the Persians were advancing, Bel- 
shazzar was in the height of his revelry, and had caused 
the sacred vessels of the Jewish Temple to be brought 
forth to adorn his feast. His mirth was cut short by 
the sight of the handwriting on the wall, the dreadful 
import of which was explained to him by Daniel the 
prophet. A few more hours, and Cyrus had led his 
conquering army into the heart of Babylon, and Bel- 
shazzar was slain. With the capital, the whole Ass3rrian 
Empire, including Syria, Phoenicia, and Palestine, 
fell into his hands, and, in 525, he ftilfilled the task 
for which he had been chosen, by restoring the Jews 
to their own city, and giving the edict for rebuild- 
jn£r the Temple. It is probable t\i«A, I>»si\^ xcix^t. 
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have shown him the prophecies of Isaiah, where he is 
mentioned by name as the shepherd appointed by the 
Most High. Indeed, it is related of him that he 
was wont to declare that a king should be the shep- 
herd of his people, a saying not unlikely to have been 
suggested by the prophecy. 

Zerubbabel, the head of the royal family of Judah, 
and Joshua the high priest, conducted the Jews on 
their return, but without the supreme authority, for 
Judea was from henceforth reckoned only as a province 
of the Persian Empire. 

Cyaxares, the Mede, uncle to Cyrus, remained at 
Babylon, and governed the adjoining country. He is 
believed to be the king, called in Scripture, Darius, who 
was persuaded by the flattery of his malignant courtiers 
to make the decree which occasioned Daniel to be 
thrown into the den of lions. The word Dara, in the 
Persian language, signifles a king, and was not a proper 
name, but was only so used in consequence of a mistake 
of the Greeks, and the Greek names have for the most 
part been used by the translators of the Bible. 

The rest of the history of Cyrus is very uncertain. 
It has been written by two Greek authors, Herodotus 
and Xenophon, the first of whom had no good oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the truth, and the second did not 
intend so much to write a history of what Cyrus actually 
was, as to describe his idea of what a king ought to be. 
His account represents Cjrrus as living to a good old 
age, and dying peaceably, while giving wise counsels to 
his children; whereas Herodotus says that he was 
killed in battle with Tomyris, queen of the Scythians, 
by whom his head was cut off and thrown into a bag 
ftiU of blood, while she bade him satiate ViYCCv.^^^ V\^ 
that in which he delighted. 
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The old Persian poems describe their Kai Khoosroo 
as reigning with great power and prosperity until he 
reached the age of ninety, when he resolved to resign 
his crown, and spend his latter years in quiet. He took 
leave of his friends near a pleasant stream of water, and 
was never seen again, though his people, long after, 
looked forward to his re-appearing in great power and 
splendour. He was revered by them as a prophet and 
father, and doubtless his name should be honoured by 
us, as that of one of the few kings, not of the chosen 
seed, spoken of with favour in the Scriptures. 

PART ni. SUCCESSORS OF CYRUS. B.C. 529-507. 

After the conquest of Assyria, the Persians lost their 
former hardy and simple habits, and learnt to depend 
upon the luxuries which they had formerly despised. 
The palaces of the kings were full of riches and splen- 
dour, filled with multitudes of slaves, whose office was 
to administer in every imaginable way to their ease or 
diversion, and their harems were full of throngs of wives 
and female slaves, whose faces it was death for any 
other man to look upon. Their sons were brought up in 
the midst of idleness and luxury, and became weak, 
proud, selfish, and violent, so that though the foimder 
of a d3niasty might be an able and vigorous man, his 
children rapidly degenerated. 

The king was distinguished from his nobles by his 
tiara, a sort of high cap, the top of which he wore erect, 
while all others were forced to wear theirs bent back- 
wards. The empire was divided into provinces, the 
governors of which were called Satraps, it is thought, 
from a, Persian word signifying the umbrella carried 
over their head, as a sign of rank.) a& "v^^Yl ^ ^^khsude 
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from the sun. A tribute was paid to the king, which was 
stored in the treasuries of Persepolis Ecbatana, Babylon, 
and Susa, the expenses of the royal household being 
defirayed by certain cities, each of which had to pro- 
vide a different article of food or of dress. 

Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, was a cruel and frantic 
tyrant. He made an expedition into Egypt, and over- 
ran Ethiopia, but there was bewildered in the desert, and 
his army suffered dreadfully from himger. On his re- 
turn to Egypt he killed his brother Smerdis, in a mad 
fit of jealousy, and insisted on marrying his sister Atossa. 
He also enraged the Egyptians by striking his sword 
into the thigh of Apis, their sacred bull ; and there 
was universal rejoicing when, shortly after, he wounded 
himself accidentally with his own sword, and died in 
consequence of the hurt, in 521. 

One of the Magi in Persia pretended to be Smerdis, 
and reigned for nearly a year, but his deceit was sus- 
pected ; and as it was known that the Magian had been 
sentenced to lose his ears, one of the nobles, whose 
daughter was in the royal harem, sent word to her to 
find out whether the king had ears. She returned for 
answer that they had been cut off, and the impostor was 
therefore slain by her father and six other nobles, and as 
Atossa was now the only surviving child of Cyrus, 
they agreed that one of their number should marry 
her and reign ; and that the choice should be de- 
cided, as they thought, by the sun. All seven rode 
out of Susa together just at sunrise, and he whose horse 
first neighed was to be king. By the contrivance of his 
groom, it was the horse of Gushtasp, or, as the Greeks 
called him, Darius Hystaspes, that thus conferred a 
crown on his master, who became king of Persia in 522, 

He was a wise and able pxince, «ixA. \v\^ ^sc^sg^x^ 
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extended from the banks of the Indus to the shores of 
the Black Sea ; almost all Asia Minor was under his 
power, and he extended his conquests over the isles of 
the JEgean Sea, now called the Archipelago. So far 
did his ambition extend, that he attempted also to 
subdue Europe, beginning with the Scythians, a wild 
race, who found pasture for their flocks on the steppes 
north of the Euxine (the Black Sea), lived almost 
constantly on horseback, excelled in archery, and wan- 
dered from pla<;e to place with then* tents and famiUes. 
Bent on overcoming these savages, Darius crossed the 
Hellespont, laid a bridge of boats across the Danube, 
and entered their country. He found it bare and de- 
solate, without subsistence, and with no enemy to con- 
quer, for the Scythians perpetually fled before him, 
never offered him battle, and never even let him come 
in sight of them ; but devoured all the scanty pasture, 
and at last derided him by sending him a present of a 
mouse, a bird, a frog, and five arrows, meaning that 
unless he could burrow like a mouse, fly like a bird, or 
swim like a frog, he could never escape their arrows. 

At last he was forced to return, closely pursued by 
the enemy, and reduced to such distress by famine, 
that he considered his own preservation to be owing to 
a faithfril camel which followed him closely with its 
load of provisions, and on his arrival at Susa, he 
appointed a whole district for the support of the camel, 
as if it had been a royal prince. 

The next enemies whom Darius attacked, require a 
more detailed notice. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GREECE. B.C. 1400-499. 
PART I. GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 

To the westward of the Eastern Empire lies the Medi- 
terranean Sea, scattered with numerous rocky islands, 
and broken up by peninsulas, themselves deeply in- 
dented by lesser seas, bays, and gulfs. These coun- 
tries, termed in the prophetic writings, the isles of the 
Gentiles, became the scene of some of the chief events 
of the history of the world, and not only this, but the 
source of many of the ideas which have ever since 
floated down the stream of time, and acted upon the 
minds of generation after generation. 

The peninsula between the Archipelago and Adriatic, 
together with the lesser peninsula connected with it by 
the isthmus of Corinth, was all alike known by the name 
of Greece, and inhabited by a people speaking the 
same language, professing the same faith, and con- 
sidering themselves as, in many respects, united. The 
high mountain ranges, and the deep gulfs which inter- 
sected the country, formed however so many natural 
divisions, and almost every vale, enclosed between the 
mountains and the sea, was a little state, with its own 
separate government, interests, and passions; and so 
remarkable were the events that there took place, and so 
fully have they been recorded, that it is hardly possible 
to believe that the space was so small where these 
transactions occurred. 

The Greeks were descendants of Japhet, and derived 
their first knowledge of civilization from Egypt and 
Phoenicia; so Saris tolerably certain, \)ulTio\Xmv%^«s^'et^ 
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as their early history is a tissue of fables, some beauti^l, 
others absurd, and several gross ; but many of these 
stories, adorned by the poets, have become so universally 
known, and have had so much influence on other civilized 
nations, that it is necessary to say a few words on them. 

Perhaps, too, the superstitions of the Greeks were not 
equally blameable with those of the Eastern nations, 
who were nearer the source of light, and had frequent 
intercourse with the people to whom revelation was 
continued. The Greeks had lost almost all traditional 
knowledge of God, possessing only the witness left 
within themselves, in the world of nature, and in the 
retributive justice which overtakes the evil doer and 
his children after him ; and earnestly did their poets 
and philosophers struggle to feel after the truth, and to 
catch at the least ray of light amid the dark mists 
of ignorance and idolatry. 

According to their mythology (the stories, that is, of 
their felse religion), Zeus, now better known by the name 
of Jupiter, the father of gods and men, dwelt above, in a 
palace, of which the lofty Mount Olympus, in Thessaly, 
was the outer court. His weapons were the thunderbolts, 
which he hurled against his enemies, and his authority 
governed heaven and earth, yet even he was subject to 
the decrees of Fate, a mysterious power, in which per- 
haps was ignorantly acknowledged the true Almighty 
will. His brother Neptune ruled the sea, and Pluto 
dwelt in the dark world beneath, where the wicked 
were condemned to perpetual punishment, though the 
brave and good enjoyed no corresponding happiness, 
but flitted about the groves as melancholy shades, ever 
regretting the life they had lost. So ran their stories ; 
but the Greek philosophers yearned with longing hearts 
/or some security even of this dreary Elysium. 
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The haughty Juno, wife of Jupiter, was queen of the 
skies, and the other divinities were his children. 
Pallas Athene, the virgin goddess of celestial wisdom, 
sprung fuUy armed from his head, to aid in his war with 
the giants, who strove to scale the heights of heaven, 
and with the Grorgon's head sculptured on her shield, 
turned all to stone who dared to oppose her. Ares, or 
Mars, was god of war ; Mercury, of eloquence and cun- 
ning ; and Venus (probably derived from the Astarte 
of the Phoenicians), the goddess of beauty and love, 
arose from the sea-foam. There were also the twins, 
Phoebus Apollo, and Diana. The car of Diana 
was the moon, and Apollo ruled the sun, whose 
flaming chariot daily came forth from the gates, 
opened by his daughter, the rosy-fingered Aurora, 
traversed the sky, and went to rest in the waves of the 
ocean. He was also the god of poetry, and the leader 
of the Muses, nine sisters who dwelt on Mount Par- 
nassus, and inspired all works of imagination. 

These were the greater gods, and in addition mul- 
titudes of others were adored. Every wood had its 
spirit, every stream and fountain its protecting nymph, 
or river-god, and besides these, there were the heroes, 
who had been raised to the skies for their great deeds 
upon earth. Bacchus, the Indian conqueror, was god 
of wine ; Hercules (believed to be in part taken from 
Phoenician legends of the Israelite Samson), after his 
twelve labours in ridding the world of monsters, 
reposed among the gods, wrapped in his lion's skin, 
and was invoked when strength and endurance were 
needed ; Castor and Pollux, the horseman and wrestler, 
were raised to the skies, and two bright stars in the 
constellation of the Twins still bear their namea^ 
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PART II. SIEGE OP TROY. B.C. 1183. 

The Greek histories all begin with what was called 
the heroic age, when the heroes, before mentioned, were 
still upon earth, and when, according to their legends, 
the gods visibly interfered in the affairs of men. 

The most noted of these half-fabulous tales is the 
siege of Troy, which Homer's Iliad has made famous 
throughout the world. 

Helen, the beautiful Queen of Sparta, deserted her 
husband Menelaus, for the sake of Paris, one of the 
fifty sons of Priam, King of Troy, or Ilium, in Asia 
Minor, and fled with him to his own city. All the 
princes of Greece united under the command of Aga- 
memnon, King of Mycaene, brother of Menelaus, sailed 
for Troy, and besieged the city. The siege lasted no 
less than ten years, during which time Troy was 
valorously defended by Hector, eldest son of Priam, 
while the chief champion of the Greeks was Achilles, 
the son of a sea-nymph, brave and gifted beyond all 
others, but doomed, and well knowing his doom, to 
die before the war was ended. 

In the tenth year of the siege. Hector was slain 
by Achilles, and his corpse dragged in triumph round 
the walls of Troy, and soon aft«r Achilles himself fell 
by a treacherous arrow from the bow of Paris. The 
wise Ulysses, King of Ithaca, at length devised a 
stratagem for entering the city. An immense hollow 
wooden-horse was constructed, and filled with armed 
men, after which the whole Greek fleet sailed away, 
leaving this strange monster in front of the de- 
serted camp. A spy who had been left for the pur- 
pose, contrived to be made prisoner by the Trojans, 
aDd told them that it had been declared by a Greek 
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soothsayer, that though destruction would attend the 
Greeks if they attempted to carry the horse with them, 
yet the safety of Troy would be secured by bringing 
it within their gates. 

The deluded Trojans dragged the monster into the 
city, and that very night the enemy broke forth from 
their ambush, opened the gates to the rest who had 
been Ijdng in wait in the neighbourhood, set fire 
to the city, killed Priam and all his remaining 
sons, slaughtered many of the Trojans, and made 
slaves of the rest, excepting those who escaped with 
JEneas, a Trojan prince who will be mentioned here- 
after. After this conquest, the Greeks set out on their 
return, but almost all met with great misfortunes, in 
consequence, it was said, of their having profaned the 
temples of the gods at Troy. 

Agamemnon was murdered by his wife Clytemnestra, 
who in her turn was put to death by her son Orestes, 
and the miseries of this house, derived from the wicked- 
ness of their ancestors, Atreus and Thyestes, were 
almost a proverb. Ulysses wandered for ten years 
before he arrived at his own island of Ithaca, where 
he had to fight his way through great dangers before 
he could regain his crown. His adventures, the story 
of the "wrath of Achilles," and the fall of Hector, 
were sung to the Greeks by the blind minstrel Homer, 
the first of poets. These songs, chanted to the sound 
of the harp, were handed down by tradition for many 
years, and at length were, by the Athenian l^ing 
Pisistratus, collected into two poems, the Hiad, so 
called from Ilium, or Troy, and the Odyssey, from 
Odysseus, the Greek name for Ulysses, and have ever 
since been highly prized for the beautiful i^^tx^ va. 
which ihej abound. 
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PART III. GREEK MANNERS. 

The proper name of ancient Greece was Hellas, and 
all the Greeks claimed to be the children of the same 
ancestor Hellen, from whom were descended the 
different tribes which bore the names of his sons and 
grandsons. The chief of these were the JBolians, 
Dorians, lonians, and Achaians ; there were some 
others of less note. All spoke the same language, but 
the dialects differed in some degree, and though there 
was a general likeness between them, each race had a 
character of its own. 

In the legends of the heroic age, all the little states 
seem to have been under the rule of absolute kings of 
their own, but when history, deserving of the name, 
begins to dawn, the state of things was far different, 
almost all of them were goveraed by the people, and 
any supreme ruler was called a tyrant, a word which 
then only signified that he had taken an undue share of 
authority, not that he was necessarily cruel or oppressive. 
The popular government did not however include 
among those who had a voice in public affairs, all the 
inhabitants, but only such as were free and noble; the 
rest were for the most part slaves, subject to no law 
but the will of their master. 

All the chief tribes were subject to the council of 
the Amphictyons, persons chosen from among them, 
who met twice a year, once at the temple of Ceres, 
near Thermopylae, and once at that of Apollo, at Delphi, 
there to decide disputes, take measures for the general 
defence, or ordain sacrifices to the gods. The Temple 
of Delphi was probably chosen as the place of meeting, 
because scarcely any spot was regardad mth such 
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general veneration. There, it was said, Apollo had 
slain the serpent Python, and there, by the mouth of 
his priestess, he returned prophetic answers to those 
who inquired of him. These replies, which were called 
Oracles, were without doubt sometimes fulfilled. Fre- 
quently indeed they were so artftdly worded that the 
event, be what it might, accomplished them, as when 
Croesus was told that if he engaged in a war with Cyrus, 
a great empire would be overthrown. He understood 
this to mean the Persian, whereas it proved to be his 
own ; but in some cases the prediction was so re- 
markably verified, that we cannot but wonder what 
voice it was which was permitted to speak. 

The Greeks regarded as religious ceremonies the 
games which were celebrated every four years at 
Olympia, a small plain in Elis, whither they thronged 
to see their young men try their skill in races on foot, 
on horseback, or in chariots, as well as in wrestling, box- 
ing, and throwing the disc. Before commencing these 
games, the gods were invoked, and at the conclusion 
the victor was raised on a brazen tripod, and crowned 
with a wreath from a sacred olive tree, and this " cor- 
ruptible crown" was deemed one of the highest honours 
to which man could aspire. Time was reckoned by 
the recurring seasons of these games, the first Olympiad, 
the second Olympiad, &c., the first being about the 
year 776. The Isthmean games, so called from being 
held on the Isthmus of Corinth, were likewise nu- 
merously attended, though not equally esteemed with 
those of Olympia. 

The Greek cities were for the most part walled, and 
possessed a citadel, dedicated to the god who was 
thought to preside over the safety of the city, and 
stronglj fortified, so as to afford a. t^^xj^^^ \Rk ^<^ *^ssl- 
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habitants, when the rest of the town was in the hands 
of the enemy. The free inhabitants usually had both 
houses in the city and estates in the open country; 
all called themselves citizens ; and it was from their 
word polls, a city, that our words polite and politic, are 
derived. The houses were suited to the warm climate, 
built round paved courts, often with a fountain in the 
middle, and with porticos on each side. Under these 
the family spent most of their time, only using the 
inner rooms at night. In this court there was usually 
an altar to some one of the gods, or to some hero fore- 
father of the family, and before commencing a meal, 
libations or drink-offerings were always here poured 
out. 

The dress of the Greeks was a tunic, a long wide 
loose robe gathered at the waist with a girdle, open at 
the sides for the arms, and fastened over the shoulder 
with a brooch. Those worn by women were long, and 
reached to the feet, while the men wore theirs no lower 
than the knee. 

Their armour consisted of a helmet, adorned with a 
crest of horse-hair, a shield, and a cuirass, or breast- 
plate, to the lower edge of which a number of broad 
strips of leather were fastened, and allowed to hang 
down as low as the knee, so as to protect the thigh from 
a sword cut. Their legs were sometimes defended by 
greaves, sometimes by a high leathern buskin, but in 
general they only wore a sandal or sole, laced on by 
thongs of leather. They fought with swords and 
spears, the latter of which were sometimes thrown 
forward at the enemy. 

Their ships or galleys were very small, and little 

better than boats; they were propelled by oars, 

o/* which there were one, two, three, or even five 
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benches, according to the size of the vessel. The sails 
could seldom be used, and for want of the knowledge 
of the compass, the sailors never ventured out of sight 
of land. In front of the ship was a beam, armed with 
iron, called the beak, which, in a sea-fight, was thrust 
violently against the opposing vessel in order to sink it. 

The Greeks, for the most part, burnt their dead, 
laying them on a pile of wood, together with a quantity 
of spices, and setting fire to it with great solemnity. 
The ashes were afterwards placed in an urn, and pre- 
served with great care and reverence. 

Almost all the Greeks were educated, and could 
both read and write on scrolls of parchment, or of the 
paper-rush. It was usual to study in the schools of 
the philosophers, and the cultivation of the mind and 
taste was highly esteemed. Thus in Greece we see the 
perfection of what can be accomplished by the intellect 
of man. Within a short time there lived in that little 
country the authors, the sculptors, architects, orators, 
and warriors, who have ever since been the models of 
the world; but in their several kinds of excellence have 
never been surpassed, and seldom even approached. 
Decayed as are the remains which have come down to 
our time, they enchant us by their beauty and great- 
ness, and to us it is given to look deeper and further 
than their outward beauty, so as to discover the spirit, 
yearning after truth which dwelt in those mighty men 
of old, and the Hand which guided them to shadow forth 
His honour, goodness, and glory, unconsciously indeed 
and fitfully, but surely, to the eyes which are now un- 
veiled and enabled to trace it aright. 
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PART IV. SPARTA. B.C. 1104-817. 

The two leading cities of Greece were the Ionian 
Athens, and Doric Sparta, also called Lacedaemon. 
The first was considered as the favoured city of Pallas 
Athene. Standing in the midst of its little domain of 
Attica, overlooking the Saronic Gulf, the most beau- 
tiful and the most gifled of the Greek cities, where 
learning and grace were found in their perfection ; it 
strongly contrasted with Sparta, the stem capital of the 
rocky Laconia, whence was banished every thing soft 
and elegant, all art or luxury, all that could charm the 
eye or the taste, and the whole soul and body of each 
citizen was devoted to war, and war alone. 

The Spartans claimed their descent from Hercules, 
and had two kings, descended from the twin sons of 
the eldest of his children, both reigning with equal 
rights at the same time. One of them always had the 
command of the army, while the other remained at 
home ; but within the city they had very little power, 
the government being almost entirely in the hands of 
certain judges called Ephors. Their government was 
called an oligarchy, from oligos^ the Greek word for 
a few ; sometimes, also, an aristocracy, from arisios, the 
best, and these names are given to states where only cer- 
tain persons have a right to meddle with public affairs. 
The Spartans had become idle, effeminate, and 
luxurious, when in the year 852, Lycurgus, a priilce of 
the Heracleid line, took the government in the name 
of his infant nephew Charilaus, whom he had saved 
from being killed by his wicked mother. He resolved 
to bring about a great reform, and to establish a dis- 
cipline, which, as he hoped, would render his fellow-citi- 
^eas the haxdieat and most resolute warriors in the world. 
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He divided the lands among them, took awaj their 
gold and silver, so that they might have no means of 
obtaining luxuries from elsewhere, and gave them, by 
way of money, weights of iron, so heavy and worthless 
that no merchant would receive it in exchange. 

Men were not permitted to live at their homes, but 
from early childhood slept and ate together in large 
rooms, where only the plainest fare was provided. 
Their black broth was one article of food which their 
neighbours, the other Greeks, greatly disliked and 
despised, and which they themselves allowed was only 
made palatable by hunger. When a child was ad- 
mitted for the first time to the public table, the elders 
warned him against repeating the conversation by 
pointing to the door, and sajdng, " Nothing said here 
goes out there." They always used as few words as 
possible, and thus Laconic speech has become a term 
for brevity of discourse. 

Nothing was deemed so important as the use of 
arms, and the power of bearing pain. So strict and 
harsh was the discipline to which the Spartans were 
subjected within the city when at peace, that the time 
of war was comparatively full of ease and liberty ; and 
so shameful was any expression of pain or token of 
cowardice considered, that a boy who had hidden a 
young wolf under his tunic, allowed it to bite him to 
death, without letting it go, or uttering a cry. Boys 
were beaten before the statue of Diana, with their 
mothers looking on, till they sometimes expired without 
a groan ; and Spartan mothers sent out their sons to 
battle with these words, as they gave them their broad 
shields, " With it or upon it." Either bring it home in 
honour, or be carried home on it a dead man, but never 
cast it awaj in Bight, 
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The necessary arts and manufactures, and the cul- 
tivation of the soil, were carried on by the Helots, a 
miserable race of slaves, who were treated without 
mercy, ill-used and insulted, intoxicated in order to 
disgust the young Spartans with drunkenness, and 
ruthlessly slaughtered whenever their numbers were 
thought to render them dangerous to their masters. 

PART V. ATHENS. B.C. 1104-510. 

Athens stood at some little distance from the coast, 
at the foot of the rocky hill of Acropolis, on which 
stood the citadel, and a temple, the court of which con- 
tained a sacred olive, said to have sprung from the 
ground at the command of Athene, the guardian god- 
dess of the city. On another point of the hill was her 
temple, called the Parthenon (the temple of the virgin 
goddess), of which one beautiful range of marble pil- 
lars still exists. 

On the other side of the city rose the Areopagus, 
or hill of Ares, the place of judgment. The town was 
strongly fortified, and fiill of beautiful buildings, inter- 
spersed with groves, fountains, and porticos, the resort 
of the philosophers and poets. The harbour was called 
the Piraeus, and was well fortified, and the fleet was 
the most numerous possessed by any of the Grecian 
states. 

Athens was an Ionic city, and was anciently ruled 
by kings, of whom the hero Theseus was the most 
renowned. The royal line ended with Codrus, who 
nobly devoted himself to death in obedience to an 
oracle that declared that a king must perish for the 
good of the country. 
Nothing certain is known of the government till 621, 
wlien a pbilosopher^ named Draco, feam^d a code of 
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laws 80 severe that it was iinpossible to put them in 
practice, since death was the penalty even for the 
slightest offence. In 594, Solon, one of the seven 
wise men of Greece, drew up another table of laws, 
which he said were not the best he could devise, but 
the best the Athenians could bear. The government 
was placed in the hands of nine chief magistrates, 
called archons, who were chosen by lot from among 
the citizens, but no measure could be adopted without 
the consent of a majority of the citizens. Such a 
government, carried on by the people themselves, was 
called a democracy; but the free citizens did not include 
ail the inhabitants, there were many who, being of 
foreign birth, or unable to prove an honourable de- 
scent, had no voice in the affairs of state. There were 
also many slaves, who were, however, in a much better 
condition than the Helots, and whose lives were pro- 
tected by the law. Here there prevailed none of the 
unnatural rules for the training of the citizens, which 
Lycurgus had established at Sparta, yet the Athenians 
were at least equal in warlike fame to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and immeasurably their superiors in everything 
else. It seems to have been the great object of Solon's 
institutions to prevent any one man from becoming too 
powerful, and he therefore enabled the citizens to 
banish a person whom they thought dangerous to the 
state, even though no crime was laid to his charge. 
An urn stood in one of the places of assembly, into 
which any citizen might throw a shell, or piece of tile, 
bearing the name of him whom they desired to exile, 
and if these shells amounted to six thousand, he was 
declared to be ostracised, and obliged to leave Attica 
for a certain term of years. 
All these precautions did not lio^cves y^^n«cl\. ^<^ 
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democracj from suffering a great danger soon after the 
first institution. Pisistratus, an able man, much loved 
by the people, wounded himself, and then by pretending 
that his enemies had tried to murder him, persuaded 
the citizens to give him a guard of soldiers, by whose 
means he made himself chief ruler. He was once 
banished, but he returned in a splendid chariot, accom- 
panied by a tall handsome young girl, dressed as the 
goddess Athene, who presented him to the citizens, 
commanding them to obey him as her favoured servant 

The more ignorant Athenians were deceived by this 
profane trick, and received him joyfully ; he was soon 
after driven away again, but returning, firmly estab- 
lished himself as tyrant of Athens. He was a mer- 
ciftd ruler, and is noted for having formed the beautiftd 
garden, called the Lyceum, where the philosophers 
taught, and the young men contended in all exercises 
which could strengthen the body or mind; and he 
also first caused the poems of Homer to be collected 
and transcribed. 

At his death in 527, he was succeeded by his two 
sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, who governed more 
harshly, and the people became impatient of the yoke. 
Two young men, named Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
whose family had been insulted by them, resolved to 
murder them at a festival ; but only succeeded in killing 
Hipparchus. The two assassins were put to death, 
and Hippias reigned alone, but his brother's death had 
made him so cruel and suspicious, that his tyranny 
grew worse and worse. At last his life was threatened 
by the Athenians ; he was obliged to leave the city in 
secret, and, after several years of wandering, found a 
refuge at the court of Darius. The flight of Hippias 
took place in the year 510, when the democracy was 
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restored to Athens, and statues were raised to Har- 
modius and Aristogiton, as the deliverers of their 
country. 

PART VI. OTHER GREEK STATES AND COLONIES. 

B.C. 1313-499. 

The southern peninsula of Greece was called the Pelo- 
ponnesus, or island of Pelops, from one of the ancient 
kings of MycaBue, and it contained several small states 
1:>esides that of Laconia. 

North of the isthmus of Corinth, and of Attica, lay 
the territory of Boeotia, where a number of cities 
leagued together, and yearly elected as their governor a 
magistrate called the Boeotarch. The chief of these cities 
was Thebes, which claimed to have been founded by 
Cadmus, one of the first settlers ia Greece, whose history 
is one of the wildest of the Greek legends. He was said 
to have come from Egypt in search of his sister Em-opa, 
whom Jupiter, in the form of a bull, had carried off to 
Crete. On arriving at the site of Thebes he encountered 
a dragon, and having slain it, was instructed to sow its 
teeth in the earth. The dragon's teeth sprung up as 
fully armed warriors, who fought together till all were 
slain except five ; these assisted Cadmus ia founding the 
city of Thebes, and were believed to be the ancestors 
of the chief citizens. Cadmus was the grandfather of 
the hero-god, Bacchus, and was believed to have been 
changed into a serpent. 

CCdipus, the last king of Thebes, slew his father 
without knowing him, and was banished ; but he was 
attended in his old age and blindness by his faithful 
daughter Antigone. His two sons killed each other^ 
and the crimes and misfortunes of tli;!^ waka:^^^ Vwssfe 
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were next to those of the family of Agamemnon, the 
favourite subject of the Greek poets. 

In historical times the government was, as has been 
said, elective. The Boeotians were despised by the 
other Greeks as being of dull intellect, although Pin- 
dar, one of the greatest of poets, was of their nation. 

Thessaly was the most northern Greek state ; and 
Epirus, Macedon, and ^tolia, which lay beyond it, were 
considered as barbarous. All the true Greeks did 
not, however, live within the narrow bounds of their 
own country ; many colonies had been sent out by all 
the chief tribes, both to the islands and to Asia. The 
^olians held the north-west of Asia Minor, and the 
lonians had settled between the rivers Hsemus and 
Mseander, where the chief town was Ephesus, famed 
for the splendid Temple of Diana, which contained a 
black image of the goddess, said to have fallen from 
heaven. They had also many islands in the ^gean 
Sea, and those on the western side of Greece, still 
called the Ionian isles. The Dorians had a few towns 
to the south of Asia Minor, but their principal settle- 
ments were to the westward, in the island of Sicily, 
where stood their great city of Syracuse, with a num- 
ber of lesser towns around it. In Italy there were so 
many Greeks that the southern part was long called 
Magna Grecia, or greater Greece ; and here was the 
town of Sybaris, so famed for its sloth and luxury, 
that the inhabitants were said to have killed their cocks 
for wakening them too early in the morning. All the 
colonies kept up their connexion with the parent state, 
and considered the glory and good of Greece as their 
own. Homer himself was bom either in Asia Minor, 
or in one of the isles, but no less than seven places dis- 
puted the honour between them. 
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After the conquest of Lydia, Cyrus subdued many of 
the colonies, and Darius Hystaspes followed up his 
successes, till the whole peninsula was under his power. 
He then made himself master of several of the islands, 
and formed designs for subduing Greece itself. In 
these he was much encouraged by Hippias, the tyrant 
who had taken reftige at his court, and who wished to 
see his £all avenged upon Athens. The Queen Atossa 
wished for Athenian and Spartan slaves ; Darius him- 
self had been much struck by the sight of a tall handsome 
Greek girl, who was at once spinning, canning a 
pitcher of water on her head, and leading a horse by 
the bridle ; and to his desire of conquest was added 
that of revenge, when he lecmit that in 499, the 
lonians of Asia Minor, with the assistance of the Athe- 
nians, had risen against his officers, and had burnt the 
town of Sardis. 



CHAPTER V. 
PERSIAN INVASION OF GREECE. B. c. 490-465. 

PART I. MARATHON. 490. 

In the year 490, Darius completed his preparations 
against Greece, and sent forth a considerable fleet and 
army, under the command of the satraps Datis and 
Artaphemes. It was against Athens that their attacks 
were especially directed, and they therefore sailed im- 
mediately for Attica, and under the direction of Hip- 
pias, landed in the Bay of Marathon, which was only 
separated by a ridge of hills from Athens itself. 

The Athenians sent to ask aid from the surrounding 
states^ but the Spartans did not arrive 'm ^oaa, ^ai^^^^ 
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only allies who came to their support were a little band 
from the small state of Plataea. The Athenians were 
greatly outnumbered by the Persian host, but they 
bravely prepared to meet the danger, and called out 
all their fighting men. According to the laws, the 
army was under ten generals, with equal rights, who 
each had the command for one day, but Aristides, 
knowing that a war thus carried on could not succeed, 
set the example of resigning his turn to Miltiades, the 
most able among them, and persuaded the others to do 
the same. 

Miltiades led his little army across the hill, and 
came in sight of the glittering ranks of the Persians, 
drawn up in a long line stretching across the plain of 
Marathon. The battle was very short. As soon as 
the Persians advanced to the attack, and before they 
were near enough to use their arrows and javelins, the 
Athenians suddenly rushed on their centre, which in- 
stantly gave way, and never rallied, only attempting to 
reach the ships ; but they were so closely pursued that 
seven ships were seized by the Athenians, and there 
was an immense slaughter of the troops left on shore. 
The rest of the fleet escaped, and, rounding the bay, 
appeared about to make a descent on Athens, but 
Miltiades, hastily marching back, arrived as soon as 
they did, so that they could attempt nothing, and sailed 
away to carry home the news of their defeat. 

There were great rejoicings at Athens, and Miltiades 
at first was held in great honor, but he was not a man 
of high character, and he was soon suspected of double 
dealing. He led an expedition to conquer the Isle of 
Paros, and was there wounded and forced to retreat to 
Athens, where he was brought to trial for his want of 
€88 in conducting the enterprise, and was sentenced 
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to die. In consideration of his services, the penalty 
was changed into a fine of fifty talents, but he was un- 
able to raise the sum, and was therefore thrown into 
prison, where he soon died of his wounds. 

The confidence of the Athenians was at this time 
divided between two great men, Aristides and Themis- 
todes. Aristides was called the Just, from his un- 
swerving uprightness and unselfishness; he was only 
desirous of the good of his coimtry and her true honour 
and wel&re, with scarcely a thought, in comparison, of 
his own wealth or advancement. Themistocles was 
more acute and clever ; he loved Athens much, but he 
served her chiefly with a view to his own greatness and 
power, and he tried to win the favour of the people by 
presents and flatteries, instead of by uprightness and 
honourable conduct. For a time these plans succeeded, 
and when he found that Aristides stood in the way of 
his views, he was able to raise so strong a party against 
this just man, that they ostracised him, and sent him 
into exile. It is said that a freeman of Athens, coming 
in from the country, met Aristides, and not knowing 
him, and being unable to write, begged him to set 
down on his shell the name of the person whom he 
wished to ostracise. The name was that of Aristides 
himself, who, after writing it, only asked why this 
Aristides was to be exiled. ^' I cannot tell,'' said the 
man ; " for my part, I would only be rid of him because 
I am tired of hearing him called the Just." 

By votes given probably for no better reason, Aris- 
tides was sent into exile, while Themistocles became 
the most influential man in the Athenian state. 

It was at this time that .^schylus, the first great 
composer of tragedies, was living at Athens. At the 
feasts of Bacchus it had always been c\]La\«mar3 \»\k»N^ 
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songs and dances in honour of the god, and speeches 
were made in the character of the gods or heroes. 
These speeches became dialogues, and thus conmienced 
the acting of tragedies founded on the legends of early 
Greece. Some of those of -^schylus, which have been 
preserved to our time, contain some of the sublimest 
poetry ever composed, and show more than any other 
writings of the classic times, the disposition of these 
early Greeks to seek for the unknown Ruler of events. 

PART n. THERMOPYLAE. B. C. 485-480. 

The repulse at Marathon only made the Persians de- 
sirous of revenge, and Darius made great preparations 
for another invasion of Greece, but he died in the year 
485, before they were completed. He is believed to be 
the King mentioned in the book of Ezra who forbade 
the Samaritans to molest the Jews in the rebuilding of 
the Temple. 

He was succeeded by his son, called by the Persians, 
IsAmdear, by the Greeks, Xerxes. Daniel had pre- 
dicted of him, "The fourth (king after Cyrus) shall 
be &r greater than they all, and by his strength 
through his riches he shall stir up all against the 
realm of Grecia." The fulfilment of that prophecy is 
now to be shown. 

Xerxes prepared eagerly for the war. In the voyage 
round the coast (since the fleet never ventured directly 
across the ^gean Sea), vessels were oft^n in danger 
from storms whUe rounding the rocky promontory of 
Mount Athos, and Xerxes gave orders that a canal 
should be cut between the mountain and the main land, 
wide enough to allow his ships to pass. It is said that 
he sent a message to the mountain god, bidding him 
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not to put rocks or stones in the way of the workmen, 
otherwise his mountain should be cut down and cast 
into the sea. Xerxes also threw a magnificent bridge 
across the Hellespont, a mile in length, formed of a 
double line of ships, lashed together, anchored down, 
and covered by two causeways. When these works 
were injured by a storm, in his passion he caused the 
waves to be beaten, and fetters to be thrown into them, 
while the chief workmen were either put to death or 
scourged. 

He sat on a lofty throne to watch his army cross the 
bridge, while a scribe read to him the name of each 
nation as it passed. Multitudes were there ; the 10,000 
Persian infantry, called the Immortals, glittering with 
gold and silver ; the Assyrians with wooden clubs ; the 
Indians with cotton vests ; the Lydians armed in Greek 
fashion ; the Arab horsemen with their bows ; the Ethi- 
opians, their dark skins painted half red and half white, 
and bearing lances tipped with the horn of the antelope ; 
while in the open sea the most skilfol Phoenician sailors 
were manoeuvring the fleet in the light of the rising 
sun. As Xerxes looked on these hosts of living beings, 
he burst into tears, at the thought that in a few short 
years not one of all these would remain alive ; but this 
was but the emotion of a moment, nor did it cause him 
to spare one man from the fate to which his ambition 
was hurrying them. 

In the mean time the Greeks, encouraged by the 
victory of Marathon, had united to face the danger, 
under the orders of a council which met at Corinth. 
The first post which they resolved to defend was 
Thermopylae, a narrow pass of Mount OEta, the only 
entrance to Greece on the land side, since the moun- 
tains hejrond it were impassable*, axi^ qv!l ^^ ^^^ 
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towards the sea was a morass which could not be 
crossed. 

Leonidas, one of the kings of Sparta, was charged 
with the defence of this post, with 300 of his own sub- 
jects, and several bands from the other states. When 
the Persians arrived before the pass, there they found 
the Spartans, some polishing their weapons, others 
combing their long hair, as they always did before a 
battle. Xerxes sent orders to them to come and de- 
liver up their arms, but Leonidas, true Spartan as he 
was, only returned for answer, " Come and take them." 

For three days the Persians vainly attacked the 
gallant defenders of the pass. In so narrow a space 
but few could fight at once, so that their numbers were 
oi no avail, and the slavish troops of the Eastern despot 
were only scourged on to the assault to perish imder 
the blows of the brave men who fought for their homes 
and their children. Xerxes was full of rage and de- 
spair, but at last a traitor, one of the inhabitants of the 
country, came in secret to his camp, and offered to 
guide his forces up a winding path which led over the 
mountain, so that the Spartans might be attacked on 
both sides at once. 

Early in the morning tidings were brought to 
Leonidas that the path had been betrayed, and the 
enemy would soon be upon him. Tliere was still time 
for retreat ; but no Spartan ever turned his face from 
the foe, and Leonidas, with his own 300, and with 700 
Thespians, who would not forsake him, took leave of 
his allies, and remained, devoted to certain death. On 
came the Persians, pouring at once from the fatal path, 
and from the camp in front, and in upon the brave 
thousand, closed that double tide, overwhelming them 
wi^ darts, javelins, and clubs. Leonidas feU among 
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the first, his Spartans rushed to guard his corpse, and 
around it every man of them was slain, but not un- 
avenged, for ^ere too fell whole piles of Persians, 
heaped up in hosts around the brave devoted men, 
whose constancy has been honoured through every suc- 
ceeding age. 

PART in. DEFEAT OP XERXES. B. C. 480-465. 

When the tidings of the loss of Thermopylae arrived, 
the council at Corinth resolved to build a wall across 
the isthmus, so as to defend the Peloponnesus, and 
leave the rest of Greece to its fate. Athens, thus de- 
serted, sent to ask the oracle at Delphi, how it best 
might meet the coming danger. The answer was thus, 
** The city is doomed to ruin, but a wooden wall shall 
shelter the citizens, and at Salamis shall women be 
made childless." 

Some thought that this meant that the citizens should 
take shelter in the Acropolis, which had once been 
guarded by a palisade of stakes ; but Themistocles per- 
suaded them that the wooden walls meant their ships, 
and that they were to escape in them, and every 
Athenian therefore embarked, except a few who chose 
to trust to the Acropolis. The women were landed at 
JEgina and Troezene, and the men, with their ships, 
joined the rest of the Greek fleet at the Isle of Salamis. 

The land army of the Persians ruined and burnt 
Athens, and carried off the statues and other orna- 
ments, and the fleet proceeded to Salamis in such num- 
bers, that the courage of some of the Greeks began to 
&il, and they proposed to sail away before the Persians 
could enter the Gulf of Sunium. While they were 
deliberatmg;^ a knock was heaxd. at isk<^ ^ocst^ vsA. 
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Themistocles was called to speak to a stranger. It was 
the banished Aristides. " Themistocles," said he, " let 
us still be rivals, but let our strife be, which best may 
serve our country. I am come to say that you are 
wasting words in debating whether to leave Salamis. 
We are encircled, and can only escape by cutting a 
way through the enemy." 

Xerxes' fleet had, in fact, arrived, and so completely 
shut up the opening of the gulf, that Aristides had with 
difficuHy made his way through it, by night, to bring 
the tidings. Xerxes had caused a throne to be raised 
on the neighbouring hills, in order that he might see 
the battle, but the sight was far otherwise from what 
he had expected. The Greeks made the first attack, 
and quickly gained a complete victory, taking and 
sinking no less than 200 vessels, and dispersing the 
rest. His loss was so great, that he became alarmed 
for his own safety, and hurried back to Persia as fast 
as he could, leaving behind him a part of his fleet and 
army, imder the satrap Mardonius. 

After spending the winter in Thessaly, Mardonius 
advanced towards the south of Greece, but was met at 
Plataea, slain, and his army routed by the Spartans, 
led by their king, Pausanias, and the Athenians, under 
Aristides. Here the Greeks, for the first time, saw 
and laughed to scorn the quantity of gold and jewels, 
the cushions, carpets, and eastern luxuries with which 
the Persians encumbered their marches. The miser- 
able remains of the invading army retreated through 
Thessaly and Thrace, and at last, after dreadftd sufier- 
ings and heavy losses, returned to their own coimtry. 

The Athenians came back to their beloved city, which 

they raised from its ruins in greater splendour than be- 

^re, Tbemistoclea assisted much by his advice in 
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restoring and beautifying it, but the citizens were be- 
coming sensible of his dangerous ambition, and in the 
year 741 he was ostracised. About the same time, 
Pausanias of Sparta, discontented with his own scanty 
and divided power, was foimd to be plotting to bring 
Xerxes to Greece. He fled to a temple, whence the 
Spartans did not venture to remove him by force, but 
they shut up all the approaches, so that he was starved 
to death. Themistocles was engaged in the same plot, 
and was obliged to fly to the country of the Molossi, on 
the coast of the Adriatic. Admetus, the king, was his 
enemy, but Themistocles, nevertheless, entered his 
house, and sat down on the hearth among the house- 
hold gods, and holding the King's little son between 
his knees, asked protection, which, claimed in this 
manner, could not be refused. 

He afterwards escaped to Persia, where Xerxes re- 
ceived .him with favour, and listened eagerly to the 
plans which he was base enough to propose for the 
conquest of Greece. Honours were lavished on him, 
and he lived in the midst of wealth and magnificence, 
but he felt himself all the time a miserable, traitorous 
exile, and at length put an end to his own life by poison. 
Far otherwise was it with Aristides the Just, who 
had so differently borne the ill-will of his fellow-citizens. 
He had lived to convince them of their injustice by his 
own generosity, and, returning to his own home, aided, 
by his steady uprightness, in establishing the greatness 
of his country, and there closed his life, after a peace- 
fid and honoured old age, having shown how pure and 
steadfast might be the life of one who really strove to 
be a law unto himself. 

Xerxes died in 465, and was succeeded by his son 
Artaxerxes, called Longimanus, or Long-armed^ said 
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to be the same with Ahasuerus, the husband of Esther. 
From this time there is little worthy of note in the history 
of the Persian kings, as their vigour died away in the 
effeminacy of their palaces ; and the monstrous cruelties 
to which they were impelled by their unrestrained 
passions became more fiightful, till they were ripe for 
vengeance, and their empire was destroyed. Hence- 
forth, therefore, we shall find the tide of invasion 
flowing back again, till, instead of a Persian monarch 
at Athens, we find a Greek prince at Babylon. 



CHAPTER VI. 
THE GREEK STATES. B. c. 432-361. 

PART I. THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. B. C. 431-404. 

The Greeks, as has been shown in the history of the 
Persian invasion, were almost unconquerable when 
united, but divided as they were into a number of little 
states, and these again rent by party factions, without 
any one head to guide, any one principle to be obeyed, 
they wasted their powers in dissensions, did nothing 
worthy of their great talents, and at length were re- 
duced to subjection. 

The period immediately succeeding the retreat of 
Xerxes, was the brightest iti. Athenian history. The 
three great tragedians, ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, then composed their works. Herodotus had just 
completed his history, Thucydides was commencing his, 
Phidias was carving his exquisite sculptures, and Peri- 
cles, one of the most able men that ever lived, was the 
director of public affairs. He was, indeed, ambitious, 
-^/// Me had a true Jove for his own city and for Greece, 
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and so well was he able to win and keep the hearts of 
the Athenians, that he directed their councils, with 
little intermission, for forty years. 

A jealousy had long been growing up between Athens 
and Sparta, and it was only the wise forbearance of 
Aristides, and other Athenians of like wisdom, that had 
prevented a struggle for the chief power. In 432, how- 
ever, a quarrel arose between Corinth and the Isle of 
Corcyra, one of the Ionian isles, now called Corfu. The 
Spartans took the part of the city, and Pericles induced 
the Athenians to take up the cause of the island. 

The contest thus commenced, and known in history as 
the Peloponnesian war, lasted twenty-seven years, but 
Pericles did not live to see the ruin it occasioned. A 
dreadful plague broke out at Athens, where it raged for 
two years, and not only the houses, but the streets and 
temples, were filled with dead. Pericles lost all his 
family, and at length fell sick himself, and died after 
lingering longer than usual. A little before his death, 
some of his Mends were gathered round his couch. 
They were recounting his great deeds, his victories, 
and the benefits he had conferred upon Athens, adorn- 
ing her with buildings to such an extent, that it was 
said that he found her of brick and left her of marble. 
Pericles exerted his failing strength to tell them that 
they had forgotten what he considered as his chief 
glory, namely, that he had never caused any Athenian 
to put on mourning, meting that in all his struggles 
for power he had always spared his rivals. 

There was no one of equal merit to supply his place. 
His yoimg ward, Alcibiades, was not his inferior in 
talent, but too vain, haughty, and unstable, to keep the 
confidence of the people. Alcibiades early lost his 
father, and being very rich, had alh^a^^* \ifc«tt. «^- 

E 
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rounded by flatterers, who did much to spoil his reallj 
noble character. He loved virtue, and would some- 
times be a most earnest pupil of the great philosopher 
Socrates, but, on the other hand, he so loved pleasure, 
that next he would be the foremost in some mad frolic 
of the dissolute youth of Athens, but every where his 
vanity was conspicuous. His personal beauty was 
great, and in the city his dress was costly and studied ; 
while in the camp his arms were very rich, his hehnet 
gilded, and his shield adorned with gold and ivory. 
Wherever he was in command the Athenians triumphed, 
but his unprudent conduct at home raised up many 
enemies against him. The most important attempt 
made by the Athenians in the course of the war was 
upon Syracuse, the Dorian colony in Sicily, and the 
army sent on this expedition was placed under the 
command of Alcibiades and two other generals. Just 
before his departure, the busts of Mercury, which were 
placed at regular intervals on the roads of Attica, so as 
to mark the distance, were one morning found to be 
defaced and injiured. It was probably the work of 
some drunken revellers, and there is little reason to 
think that Alcibiades was concerned in it ; but after he 
had sailed for Syracuse, his enemies stirred up the 
people to believe that he had been guilty of this pro- 
fanity, and that it further showed that he had designs 
against the state. 

Unreasonable as the charge was, the rage of the 
Athenians was excited to a great degree ; they seized 
his property, condemned him to death, and called upon 
the priests and priestesses to curse him. One priestess 
alone refused, saying that her office was blessing, not 
cursing, and Alcibiades was obliged to leave the army 
in Siciljr, where he had been greatly distinguishing 
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himself, and going to Sparta, made Mends with the 
enemies of his country. 

In his ahsence, the Athenians in Sicily met with 
nothing hut disaster, and were at length totally de- 
feated hy the Spartans in a great sea-fight hefore 
Syracuse. Their ships were sunk, and they could 
not return home; many were made prisoners, and 
cruelly allowed to perish ; and the rest were dispersed 
throughout the country in a miserahle state, wandering 
ahout defenceless and half starved, and it is said that 
some of them owed their maintenance to the poetry of 
the tragedian Euripides, in which the Sicilian Greeks 
so delighted, that they afforded food and shelter to 
those who could repeat passages from his plays. 

The Persians, perceiving how much advantage they 
might gain hy the dissensions among the Greeks, gave 
their aid to the weaker party, in order to prejudice the 
stronger, and the Spartans were not ashamed to receive 
money from Cjrrus, second son of King Darius Nothus, 
and at that time satrap of Lydia. They thus gained 
several advantages over the Athenians, who were at 
length ohliged to invite Alcibiades to return, and re- 
ceived him with high honours. He won three battles 
for them, but still without removing the general dislike 
and mistrust, and he was at length again obliged to 
leave Athens, and betake himself, with some armed 
followers, to a rocky stronghold in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, where he became an unwilling witness of the 
ruin of his country. 

The Athenians were much stronger by sea than their 
enemies, and their fleet of 180 ships pursued that of 
Sparta, under Lysander, as far as the Hellespont, 
where the Spartans drew up their vessels at the mouth 
of a little stream called jEgospotann. TVkfe K\Xi«c^\^is^^ 
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came up to offer them battle, but as they did not move 
from theu* position, rowed back again to a little dis- 
tance, and then leaving their vessels, dispersed through 
the neighbouring country, in search of food or plunder. 
For five days this was repeated, the Athenians offering 
battle every morning, and landing every afternoon. 
Alcibiades, from his mountain fortress, perceived the 
danger of their thus leaving the ships unguarded, and 
came down to warn them, but the generals bade him 
remember he was no longer their leader, and he was 
obliged to withdraw. 

Their folly was soon punished. On the sixth day, 
as soon as all had left their galleys, Lysander, with his 
whole fleet, came suddenly upon them. Only eight ships 
were manned, and with Conon, one of the generals, 
sailed to Cyprus, and there remained, sending one ship 
to carry the tidings to Athens, where he himself could 
not bear to show his face. All the rest fell into the 
hands of the Spartans, and all the crews, who were 
scattered about the peninsula, were made prisoners, 
and cruelly massacred, Lysander setting the example 
by killing the chief general with his own hand. 

The strength of Athens was so broken by this dis- 
aster, that the Spartans gained possession of the city 
after a short siege. They threw down the walls, burnt 
the remaining galleys, destroyed the fortifications of the 
Piraeus, and even took away the old form of govern- 
ment, establishing, instead of the nine archons, a 
council of thirty, called by the unfortunate Athenians 
the thirty tyrants, who were so cruel, that more blood 
was shed by them in eight months than all the twenty- 
seven years of the Peloponnesian war had cost Athens. 
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PARt n. SOCRATES AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY. B. C. 402. 

During the rule of the thirty tyrants, Alcibiades was 
murdered in Phrygia, and it is thought at their instiga- 
tion. His assassins set fire to his house, and not daring 
to come within reach of his sword, overwhelmed him with 
a shower of darts, and thus put an end to a melancholy 
life of wasted talents and disappointed hopes. Many of 
the noblest Athenians were banished by the thirty, 
others left the city, unable to endure their rule, and all 
these uniting, entered Athens by force of arms, expelled 
the tyrants, and restored the constitution of Solon. 

There was now a desire among the citizens to resume 
the old habits and ways of thought in which the great 
men of their father's times had been trained up, hoping 
thus to recover the superiority which they had lost, and 
in their wish to revive the spirit of former times, they 
turned in anger on the man who, as they thought, 
wished to lead them into other paths. 

This man was Socrates, the best of heathen philo- 
sophers, scarcely indeed to be called a heathen, so 
nearly had his pure life, and his obedience to the feeble 
light vouchsafed him, brought him to a knowledge of 
the truth. He believed that there was one Great Being, 
ruler of all, who loved virtue, protected the good, and 
gave each man a voice within himself, which would 
guide him aright if he would but listen to its dictates. 
He dwelt but little on the multitude of superstitions 
around him, for though his better sense revolted at 
them, they were the faith in which he had been brought 
up, and he had too much reverence to indulge in ques- 
tioning unbelief. He said a man's life was not long 
enough to inquire into his own nature and into that of the 
great God; and so he lived, eng;a;g&^\Tv o\i^ <5ft\isXa»X 
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Struggle after the beams of a brighter light, acting in 
every instance by the rules of virtue, daily teaching in 
the porticos and temples, and striving to raise and 
refine the minds of his fellow-citizens. 

He had fought with great honour for his country, and 
had once saved the life of his pupil Alcibiades, by car- 
rying him out of the battle when severely wounded ; 
but unfortunately one of the thirty had once been his 
pupil, which occasioned an idea among the Athe- 
nians that he approved their measures. A dislike of 
him thus arose ; the comic poet, Aristophanes, held him 
up to ridicule in a comedy, where he was represented 
as teaching young men to disobey their fathers, and he 
was at length brought to trial, and condemned to die as 
a corrupter of youth, and setter forth of a new worship. 

In the space between his sentence and execution, he 
applied himself to console his friends. One of them 
lamented that he should be put to death an innocent man. 
"What!" said he, "would you have me die guilty?" 
They arranged all the means for his escape, but he would 
not consent, because he would not break the laws, only 
asking, with a smile, if they had found any place out of 
Attica where people did not die. Above aJl, as his 
death came nearer, so the conviction came more strongly 
upon him that life was beyond it. It was his outer case, 
he said, and not Socrates that was to perish, and he 
warned his friends again and again that the soul would 
carry nothing with it save its good or bad deeds, for 
which it would be requited with happiness or misery. 

Hemlock had been appointed as the means of his 
death, and when the draught was brought him, he re- 
ceived it with calmness, and lying down on his bed, 
drew his last breath in peace, while his spirit went to 
///ire all Its doubts set at rest for ever. 
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His philosophy was in great part carried out by his pupil 
Plato, many of whose works have come down to the pre- 
sent day, but who never seems to have equalledhis master. 

It may be as well to mention here the principal sys- 
tems of philosophy that were current among the Greeks. 
The earliest was that of Pythagoras, who lived about 
the year 600, and whose real history is lost. The most 
remarkable part of his belief was, that the soul, instead 
of dying, animated the bodies of different animals in 
succession. The practice he inculcated was a life of 
self-command, truthfulness, and uprightness ; and it was 
this principle that led most of the better Greeks to their 
noble actions. 

In after-days there were the Stoics, so called from 
their teaching in porticos, called in Greek stoa. They 
taught a stem disregard for the ills of life, as what 
must soon be at an end ; while, on the other hand, the 
disciples of Epicurus held that the gods did not concern 
themselves about the actions of men, and that as life is 
short, it should be enjoyed as much as possible ; and 
thus, according as their minds were base or refined, 
they sought their pleasures in low or high pursuits. 
"Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds before they 
are withered," might well have been the motto of an 
Epicurean. In the disputes of these different schools 
of philosophy, the Athenians found their chief interest 
and amusement during the decay of their city, while 
their chief desire was daily " to tell or to hear some 
new thing.*' 

PABTin. RETEEAT OF THE TEN THOUSAND. B.C. 401-400. 

The son of Xerxes, Artaxerxes Longimanus, or the 
long-armed, called in Persia Ardisheer Diraadust, died 
in 424, and was succeeded by DaA\xa^o\!Kwa^^Vi^^ 
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his death, left two sons, Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
Cyrus, governor of Sardis. 

Cyrus, having been bom after his father was king, 
imagined that he had a better right to the throne than 
his elder brother, and soon after his father's death, re- 
solved to seize the crown. He collected all the troops 
he could obtain at Sardis, and wrote to Lysander at 
Sparta, desiring him to raise for him a body of Greeks, 
with whose help, as he pretended, he wished to subdue 
the revolted province of Pisidia. 

About 11,000 Greeks, under the command of a Spar- 
tan, named Clearchus, accepted the invitation, joined 
Cjrrus at Sardis, and had marched with him as far as 
Tarsus before they learnt that his real design was against 
his brother. At first they refused to proceed, but 
Cyrus induced them to accompany him, and led them 
across the Euphrates without meeting an enemy. At 
Cunaxa, about seventy-five-miles further, they encoun- 
tered Artaxerxes at the head of all his forces, and a battle 
took place, in which, as usual, the Greeks easily over- 
came the barbarians, but Cyrus fell in a combat hand 
to hand with his brother. It is uncertain whether 
Artaxerxes himself killed him, but he was so bent on 
having what he thought the credit of having done so, 
that he put to death two of his servants for laying 
claim to it. 

The army of Cyrus, thus left in the heart of the 
enemy's country, began at first to enter into negocia- 
tions with Artaxerxes, who, by pretending that he 
would allow the Greeks to return home another way, 
induced them to cross the Tigris on a bridge of boats, 
thus placing a second great river between them and 
Greece. Here, however, they became convinced that 
the Peraiajia of C}rrua*s army were betraying them to 
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Artaxerxes, and stood upon their guard; but at 
their encampment on the banks of the river Zab, 
Clearchus, and the other chief officers having gone im- 
prudently to the tent of one of the satraps, were all 
seized, some immediately put to death, and others 
reserved for tortures at the Persian court. 

Their enemies doubtless expected that the soldiers 
would fall an easy prey to them, but they little knew the 
temper of the Greeks. An Athenian named Xenophon, 
once a pupil of Socrates, rose up to cheer the spirits of 
his coimtiymen. " K they were to die," said he, " they 
should ai least die like men, and there was no need to 
despond. J£ the Tigris was here too wide to be crossed, 
why not trace it upwards, till it dwindled to a rivulet!" 

All were encouraged by his bold council, and now 
commenced the famous retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, so noted for unshaken courage, endurance, 
and discipline, in circumstances where most armies 
would have lost hope, given way, dispersed, and 
thus have been ruined. The enemy's horse hovered on 
their skirts, and pursued them along the banks of the 
river ; then they were harassed by the barbarous tribes 
of the mountains, and when they entered upon the 
mountains of Armenia, their sufferings from cold and 
hunger were dreadftd. They had to struggle through 
snow six feet deep, where many lost their toes and 
fingers from the frost, and their eyesight from the glare 
of the snow, while the natives attacked them, and they 
had neither guides nor provisions. Still 4hey kept up 
a bold and hopeftil spirit, and at last, as they were 
ascending a mountain named Theche, Xenophon, who 
was in the rear, perceived that the van had stopped, 
and as he rode forward to learn the cause, was greeted 
by a loud and joyful shout, " TYie ae«i.\ ^^ ^^"^^^ 
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There lay glittering in the distance^ the Euxine, a 
branch of the same sea whose waves dashed and foamed 
in the gulfs and bays of their own homes — ^whose waters 
every Greek might well hail as the friend of his child- 
hood. Loud were their cries of joy, as they wept, 
embraced each other, gazed upon the bright waters, and 
finally heaped up a pile of stones to mark this happy 
spot, and crowned it with their best offerings. 

Their worst troubles were now over, and Xenophon 
at length arrived at the Greek city of Byzantium, with 
no less than 8,600 still remaining of the army, which 
he had conducted through so immense a tract of the 
enemy's country. This expedition proved to the Greeks 
how weak the unwieldy Persian empire was at its 
heart, and how easily its best forces might be overcome. 

Xenophon wrote an account of his retreat, together 
with several other works, and he is the chief historian 
of this period whose works still remain. 

PART IV. THEBAN SUPREMACY. B.C. 394-362. 

An attempt was made against Persia in 394, by Agesi- 
laus. King of Sparta, who was invited by the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor to attempt their deliverance. 
Agesilaus was small in stature, and lame from his 
childhood, but he was one of the ablest commanders 
Sparta ever produced, and a very strict observer of the 
discipline of Lycurgus. A Persian satrap, who was 
invited to a conference with him, was much surprised to 
find him very plainly dressed, sitting on the ground, eat- 
ing dry bread and vegetables ; and the son of the satrap so 
admired his simplicity and the straight-forwardness of 
his answers, that he lingered behind his father, begged 
^r the king's ^dendship, and exchanged swords with him. 
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Agesilaus had gained several successes in Asia during 
the two years he remained there, but these were ren- 
dered fruitless by a league which was at that time 
forming against his own country. 

Conon, that single general who had escaped from 
^gospotami, went to the Persian satrap, and by repre- 
senting to him that the safety of Asia would be best 
secured by raising up enemies against Sparta at home, 
obtained from him a sum of money sufficient to restore 
the walls of Athens ; and returning home, obtained the 
help of the Thebans, built up the fortifications, and 
enabled Athens once more to lift up her head. 

Thebes, which had of late become very powerful, 
was at the head of the league against Sparta ; but the 
allies were all defeated at Coronea by Agesilaus, and 
the Spartans followed up their success by persecuting 
all the lesser towns depending on Thebes, and at last, 
by treacherously seizing the Cadmea, or citadel, and 
putting in a garrison which was much dreaded by the 
citizens. 

The two greatest men then living in Greece were 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, two Thebans, who had 
saved each others' lives in battle, and had since been 
united by the most generous friendship. Pelopidas, 
who was rich, while Epaminondas was poor, used to 
say that Epaminondas was the only man whom his 
friend did not entreat him to assist with his wealth; 
and Epaminondas, when his enemies gave him offices 
in the state which were considered as the meanest, was 
said to ennoble them by his wise and complete per- 
formance of them. 

Pelopidas formed a plot for introducing forces into 
the city in secret, and surprising the Spartan garrison ; 
but as it involved a dishonourable sXT»\a%«cv^^^'«sss!kr 
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nondas, who would not speak an untrue word even in 
jest, did not choose to have anything to do with it. By 
the help of more unscrupulous persons, the plan, how- 
ever, succeeded. The Spartan garrison were invited to a 
feast, where the Theban conspirators, meeting them in 
the disguise of revellers, and of women, slew them, and 
regained possession of the Cadmea. 

Thebes was again free, and Epaminondas, taking the 
command of the army, routed the Spartans at Leuctra, 
under their other king, Cleombrotus; and while all 
around were praising him for his victory, said that his 
chief pleasure was, in thinking how happy it would 
make his father and mother. From that times Thebes 
became the ruling city, and as long as he was at the 
head of affairs, her measures were wise, just, and pros- 
perous, but her greatness lasted no longer than his life. 

In 362 the Spartans, under Agesilaus, marched into 
Boeotia and attacked Mantinea ; Epaminondas came to 
its rescue, and there defeated the enemy, but early in 
the day his breast was pierced with a javelin. He was 
carried out of the battle to a little hill, where his first 
question was, whether his shield was safe, and when it 
was shown to him, he allowed his wound to be examined. 
The weapon still remained in the wound, and it was 
thought that when it was extracted, the excessive 
bleeding would probably cause his death. His attend- 
ants stood weeping round, without resolution to attempt 
to draw it out; but he, remaining calm and patient, 
waited only to hear that the victory was gained, and 
then grasping the shaft, drew it out himself with a firm 
hand, and died in a few minutes, leaving behind him a 
character which is a reproof to many who enjoy a 
clearer light. 

The next year jl^esilaus, though eighty years old, 
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led an expedition against the Persian power in Egypt, 
and there was attacked with an illness of which he 
died. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. B.C. 359-334. 

PART I. PHILIP OF MACEDON. B.C. 359-336. 

After the battie of Mantinea, the struggle continued 
between the Greek cities, and Athens at length regained 
the first place ; but, in the meantime, Macedonia, that 
northern kingdom which had hitherto been deemed 
almost barbarous, was a<;quiring a power dangerous to 
them all. The reigning monarch was Philip, who had 
succeeded to the crown in 359, after a long exile, spent 
for the most part at Thebes, where he had learnt the 
arts of war and policy from the example of Epaminon- 
das. He was very desirous of being considered as a 
Greek, invited distinguished men to his court, and 
ordered public rejoicings in his kingdom when his 
chariots had won the prize at the Olympian games. 
He was very clever, and cared little about the justice 
and honor of the means by which he attained his ends, 
which were, to hold in subjection all the rest of Greece, 
and to conquer Persia. In the first design he succeeded, 
for the latter he only prepared the way for his son. 
He had both to form his officers and his army. The 
first he attempted by bringing the young nobles to his 
court, and there instructing them ; and in the last he 
succeeded in a remarkable manner. The chief 
strength of the army, as he coi\st\\\3Afc^ \\.^ "^^^ Ssv'^^ 
pbaJanx, a body of 6,000 foot aoV^et^, ixiS^l ^jjxo^^^ >ss. 
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the Greek Cushion, with spears twenty-four feet long. 
When drawn up in order of battle, the four front ranks 
held their spears pointing outwards, and stood at such 
a space apart, that the foremost line had four spear 
points between each man and the enemy, or on occasion 
they marched with their shields touching, so as to form 
an almost impenetrable wall. 

As soon as Philip's designs against Greece were 
apparent, a strong spirit of resistance showed itself, and 
chiefly at Athens, where the great orator, Demosthenes, 
never ceased to rouse his countrymen to maintain their 
freedom. Demosthenes had trained himself in eloquence 
lender great difficulties ; he naturally either stammered, 
or had an indistinct pronunciation — ^a defect which he 
cured by speaking with pebbles in his mouth, and he 
used to rehearse his speeches to the roaring sea, in order 
to nerve himself against the clamours of a tumultuous 
assembly. He so far succeeded that he often swayed 
the minds of the Athenians ; his name stands as the 
first of orators, and his Philippics, as his discourses 
against Philip are called, are considered as models of 
rhetoric. 

At Cheronaea, in 338, a battle was fought by Philip 
against the allied forces of the Athenians and Thebans. 
At one time the Athenians gained some advantage, but 
they used it so ill, that Philip, calling out to his troops, 
" They do not know how to conquer," made a sudden 
charge, and routed them with great slaughter. The 
battle of Cheronaea was the end of the independence of 
Greece, which from that time forward became subject 
to Macedon, in spite of its many struggles to shake off 
the yoke, and recover the liberty which had been lost 
for want of a firm, united, settled government. 
77ie King of Macedon next commeTiced his arrange- 
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ments for his other fiivorite scheme — ^the invasion of 
Asia ; but in the year 386, in the midst of the feasts in 
honour of his daughter's marriage, he was murdered by 
a young Macedonian noble, who was slain in the first 
anger of the surrounding guards, without having time 
to disclose the motive of his crime. 

PART n. ALEXANDER IN ASIA MINOR. B.C. 334-338. 

Alexander, son of Philip and his Epirot queen Olym- 
pias, was twenty years of age when he came to the 
throne. On the night of his birth, the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus was burnt to the ground, by a man named 
Erostratus, in the foolish desire of making himself 
notorious, and this, Alexander liked to consider as an 
omen that he should himself kindle a fiame in Asia. 

He traced his descent by his father's side from Her- 
cules, and by his mother's from Achilles, and through- 
out his boyhood he seems to have lived in a world of 
the old Greek poetry, sleeping with Homer's works 
under his pillow, and dreaming of deeds in which he 
should rival the fame of the victors of Troy. He was 
placed under the care of Aristotle, the great philosopher 
of Stagira, to whom, when Philip had written to 
announce Alexander's birth, he had said that he knew 
not whether most to rejoice at having a son, or that his 
son would have such a teacher as Aristotle. 

From him, the young Alexander learnt to think 
deeply, to resolve firmly, and devise plans of govern- 
ment ; by others he was instructed in all the graceftd 
accomplishments of the Greeks, and under his father 
he was trained to act promptly. At fourteen he tamed 
the noble horse Bucephalus, which no one else dared 
to mount; two years later lie xeacxx'^^^i^ ^saJ^^^ \si.^ 
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battle with the Scythians, and he commanded the 
cavalry at Cheronaea, but he was so yomig at the time 
of his accession, that the Greeks thought they had 
nothing to fear from him. 

There were very ungenerous rejoicings at Athens at 
the murder of Philip. Demosthenes, though he had 
just lost a daughter, crowned hunself with a wreath of 
flowers, and came with great tokens of joy to announce 
it to the Athenians, so soon after the event as almost 
to excite a suspicion that he must have been concerned 
in the crime. But they found that their joy was un- 
founded, for no sooner did Thebes take up arms, than 
Alexander marched against it, destroyed the walls, 
killed many of the citizens, and blotted it out from the 
number of Greek cities. The other states did not dare 
to make any frirther opposition, and he was thus at 
leisure to prepare for the invasion of Persia. 

Leaving Antipater as governor of Macedon, he set 
out in the spring of 334, at the head of 30,000 infantry, 
and 4,500 cavalry, and bade farewell to the native land 
which he was never to see again. He crossed the 
Hellespont, and was the first man to leap on Asiatic 
ground ; then, while his forces were landing, he went 
to visit the spot which had so long been the object of 
his dreams — ^the village which marked the site of Troy. 
He offered a sacrifice at the tomb of Achilles, hung up 
his own shield in the temple, and took down one which 
was said to be a relic of the Greek conquerors, intend- 
ing to have it always borne before him in battle. 

His march was at first towards the east, along the 

shore of the Hellespont, until at the river Granicus, he 

met the Persians drawn up on the other bank of the 

river, under the command of the satrap Memnon. 

Alexander himself, at the head of his cavalry, charged 
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through the midst of the rapid stream, won the landing- 
place, and, followed by the phalanx, quickly gained a 
complete victory. 

All the neighbouring country fell into his hands, and 
after taking possession of it, he changed his course, 
marching along the shore of the ^gean, and taking all 
the towns. It was his first object to cut the Persians 
off from their seaports, and thus deprive them of the 
use of their fleet, which was so superior to his own, 
that he never ventured on one sea-fight. 

This march, round the western and southern coasts 
of Asia Minor, together with an expedition into the 
interior, occupied a year, and in the early part of the 
summer he arrived at Tarsus, in Cilicia. Here, on^ 
entering the city, overwhelmed with heat and fatigue, 
he bathed in the cold waters of the Cydnus, and the 
chill brought on a violent fever, which nearly cost him 
his life. A letter was sent to warn him that his phy- 
sician, Philip, had been bribed by the Persian king to 
poison him. While he was reading it the physician 
himself brought him a draught of medicine ; the king 
put the letter into his hand, took the cup, and drank it 
off, even before Philip could profess his innocence. In 
three days' time he was again able to appear at the 
head of his troops, and not before he was needed, for 
the enemy's army was near at hand, under King Darius 
Codomanus himself. 

The Persians advanced in great state. First came a 
number of persons bearing silver altars, on which burnt 
the sacred fire ; then followed the Magi, and 365 youths 
robed in scarlet, in honour of the days of the year. 
J^ext came the chariot and horses of the Sun, with their 
attendants, and afterwards the army itself, the Immortal 
band, with gold-handled lancet, ^\i\\fc x^Jw!a» «s\^ 
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jewelled corslets, and a host of others of less note, all 
far more fit for show than for battle. Darius himself, 
arrayed in purple robes and glittering with jewels, was 
in the midst, in a chariot covered with gold ornaments, 
and with him came his mother Sisygambis, his principal 
wife, his daughters, a number of other ladies, and a 
multitude of slaves. This unwieldy and useless host 
took up their position on the hilly ground above the 
cily of Issus, where they were so entangled among the 
rocks, that their numbers were of little profit to them, 
and it was an easy victory for the Macedonians. No 
sooner did Darius see that the day was against him, 
than he turned his chariot and fled, leaving his family 
to fall into the hands of the conqueror, whilst he him- 
self hastened to Babylon to collect another army. 

Alexander treated the mother, wife, and children of 
Darius, with great kindness and courtesy, sending an 
officer to assure them of his protection, and going the 
next morning to visit them, accompanied by his friend 
Hephaestion, a young man of his own age. Alexander, 
though of beautiful and noble countenance, and well 
formed for strength and activity, was rather short in 
stature, and as his dress was very simple, Sisygambis 
mistook Hephaestion for the King of Macedon, and 
threw herself on the ground before him ; and she was 
greatly confused and distressed when she discovered 
her error ; but Alexander said, as he raised her, " You 
were not deceived, for he is Alexander's other self." 
He gave her the name of mother, never sat down in 
her presence except at her request, and showed in 
every point a respect and courtesy such as she had pro- 
bably never before received from the Asiatic princes, 
who always held women in contempt. 
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PAKT in. CONQUEST OF PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 

B. c. 334-332. 

PuKSUiNG his intention of first destroying the naval 
power of the Persian empire, Alexander next entered 
Phoenicia, and readily received the submission of Zidon, 
but Tyre refused to admit him within the walls. New 
Tyre, which was built after the seventy years* desolation 
which followed the conquest by Nebuchadnezzar, stood 
upon an island about half a mile from the shore, and 
was inhabited by a numerous and brave people, who 
thought themselves secure from an enemy who had no 
fleet to bring against them. 

Alexander was, however, not to be daunted by any 
difficulty. He at first attempted to build a causeway 
from the shore to the island, and when the Tyrians 
destroyed his works, he went to Zidon, and there 
obtained a fleet, by means of which he at length took 
the city after a seven months' siege. He stained his 
victory by a cruel slaughter, and made slaves of all 
whose lives were spared, excepting a few whom the 
Zidonians contrived to conceal in their ships. This 
was the final fall of the great merchant city, so oft^n 
predicted by Isaiah and Ezekiel. 

He then marched through the rest of Palestine, in- 
tending to punish Jerusalem, which had stood loyal to 
Darius, and refused to send him supplies. The Jews, 
on his approach, prayed for guidance and protection, 
and it was revealed to Jaddua, the high priest, that he 
should open the gates, and go forth in his sacred robes 
to receive the Grecian conqueror. It was accordingly 
done ; and Jaddua, in the vestments of Aaron, came 
forth at the head of the choir o£ TjjnasXa m ^\si^fc ^?>3sl- 
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ments, as Alexander and the Greeks mounted the hill 
towards the city. No sooner did the king meet the 
procession, than he bent down to the ground in adora- 
tion, and walked in the midst of the priests to the 
Temple, where a sacrifice was offered ; and he not only 
spared the Jews, but showed them much favour. 

He told his generals that before he left Macedon he 
•had seen in a dream a figure exactly resembling that of 
the high priest, which had foretold all his conquests. And 
surely there is little reason to doubt that such a revela- 
tion might be made to a conqueror marked out as clearly 
by prophecy as Nebuchadnezzar or Cyrus, before he set 
out on the work appointed for him. Both his pre- 
decessors in conquest, as soon as they came in contact 
with the chosen people, were taught that they were the 
subjects of prophecy ; and Alexander, in his turn, was 
shown by Jaddua the prediction of Daniel, which spoke 
of him as a he-goat (the actual ensign of Macedon) 
" Who came firom the west, and smote the Ram, and 
brake his two horns, and cast him down, and trampled 
on him." " And the rough goat was the King of Grecia." 
He then proceeded southwards, besieged and took 
Gaza after a brave resistance, which he cruelly requited, 
and entered Egypt, subduing it with little difficulty. 
On one of the peninsulas formed by the mouth of the 
Nile, he founded a city, called after his name Alexan- 
dria, which became the capital of Egypt under its Greek 
rulers, and one of the most famous cities in the world. 
He made an expedition to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, on an Oasis in the Lybian desert, and consulted 
the oracle there, and then after appointing a Macedonian 
satrap in Egypt, retraced his steps towards the Holy 
Land, and marched towards Babylonia, where Darius 
was again CQlLecting his forces to oppose him. 
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PART IV. CONQUEST OP PERSIA. B.C. 331-327. 

Alexander crossed the Euphrates and Tigris without 
opposition, and the decisive battle did not take place 
till he reached the plain of Arbela, close to Gaugamela 
(the city of Darius Hystaspes' camel), where the Per- 
sians were drawn up to receive him. 

The Macedonians wished to make a night attack, 
but Alexander would not permit it, saying that he dis- 
dained to steal a victory, and the combat took place the 
next day. 

The present army of Persians was drawn from the 
more remote regions of Bactria and Parthia, where the 
men were more warlike, and they fought better than 
any whom the Macedonians had before encountered, 
but Darius himself fled early in the day, leaving behind 
him his bow and shield ; his men lost courage, and fol- 
lowed him, and Alexander was left master of the field 
of Arbela. 

This battle placed in his power all the western part 
of the Persian empire, and he had only to march to the 
great cities of Babylon, Susa, Ecbatana, and Persepolis, 
to take possession of the huge stores of treasures there 
heaped up by the Persian kings, which he now distri- 
buted among his followers with royal bounty. The un- 
fortunate Darius escaped into Bactria, where two 
satraps, in whom he had confided, treacherously seized 
him and made him prisoner, carrying him along with 
them as they fled before Alexander, until, at length, 
being closely pressed by the Greeks, they threw their 
darts at him, and left him lying on the ground mortally 
wounded. 

He was atUl alive when some o£ \k^ Gii!^^^ ^^ass^fexs^ 
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but died before the arrival of Alexander. The con- 
queror wept as he beheld the corpse of the last of a line 
of such great princes ; he threw his own cloak over it, 
and sent it to Sisygambis at Babylon, where it was 
buried with great magnificence. 

The wife of Darius had died a prisoner, but Sisygam- 
bis still remained with her grandchildren at Babylon. 
Only once does Alexander seem to have hurt her feel- 
ings, and this was through ignorance of Persian cus- 
toms. He showed her some robes of his sisters' own 
weaving and embroidery, and offered to have her grand- 
daughters instructed in the same art, at which she wept, 
since Persian ladies deemed such employments, work 
fit only for slaves and captives, and Alexander was 
obliged to explain how honourably the loom and needle 
were esteemed by his own countrjrwomen. 

Alexander was much attached to his own mother, 
Olympias, and portions of his letters to her have come 
down to our time. She was a proud and violent 
woman, who often interfered with Antipater, governor 
of Macedon, and caused him to send many complaints 
to the king : " Ah !" said Alexander, " Antipater does 
not know that one tear of a mother will blot out ten 
thousand of his letters." 

Alexander had indeed an open and affectionate heart, 
but he was fast becoming too much uplifted by his 
successes. On Darius's death, he took the state as well 
as the title of a king of Persia, wore the tiara and robes, 
and claimed fix)m the Macedonians the same servile 
tokens of homage as were paid by the eastern nations, 
thus causing perpetual heart-burnings among them, 
since they could neither endure to see their king exalted 
so much further above them, nor to be placed on the 
same level with the barbarians whom they despised* 
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Their jealousies troubled Alexander from the time he 
assumed the tiara of Persia. He found it impossible to 
raise the condition of the Persians, and treat them with 
fevour, without offending the Macedonians, and hig 
temper did not always endure these provocations. The 
worst action of lus life was the sentencing to death, on 
a false accusation, the wise old general Parmenio, and 
his son ; and in a fit of passion at a riotous banquet, he 
slew, with his own hand, his friend Clitus, his nurse's 
son, who had saved his life at the battle of the Grani- 
cus. It was the deed of a moment of drunken violence, 
and he bitterly lamented it, shutting himself up for 
several days without allowing any one to approach him, 
and pajdng all honours to the memory of his murdered 
friend. 

His pride and vain-glory went so far, that he 
imagined himself the son of Jupiter, and sent to Greece 
to desire to be enrolled among the gods in his life-time. 
Some of the Greeks were shocked at his profanity, 
others laughed at him, but all the Spartans said wa«, 
" If Alexander will be a god, let him." 

PART V. INDIAN EXPEDITION, AND DEATH OP 
ALEXANDER. B.C. 330-325. 

The four next years were the most laborious of Alex- 
ander's life. He pursued the murderers of Darius into 
Bactria and Sogdiana, avenged his death, and reduced 
the numerous hill-forts as far as the frontier of Scythia. 
Fierce insurrections broke out among the wild tribes 
of Sogdiana, which it required all his axjtivity and 
judgment to quell, and more than once provoked him 
into cruelty, though in general, conqueror as he was^ 
he was no spoiler, but wYiexever \vfe "^«c^»^ towA^^ 
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cities, and tried to teach the Persians the civilized arts 
of Greece. 

In 326, he set out for India, as the region was called 
round the river Indus. Here the inhabitants were 
warlike, and Poms, king of a portion of the country, 
made a brave resistance, but was at length defeated 
and taken prisoner. On being brought before Alex- 
ander he said he had nothing to ask, save to be treated 
as a king. " That I shall do for my own sake," said 
Alexander, and accordingly not only set him at liberty, 
but enlarged his territory. 

All these Indian nations brought a tribute of ele- 
phants, which the Macedonians now for the first time 
learnt to employ in war. Alexander wished to pro- 
ceed into Hindostan, a country hitherto entirely un- 
known, but his soldiers grew so discontented at the 
prospect of being led so much further from home, into 
the utmost parts of the earth, that he was obliged to 
give up his attempt, and very unwillingly turned back 
from the banks of the Sutlej. 

While returning, he besieged a little town belonging 
to a tribe called the Malli, and believed to be the 
present city of Mooltan. He was the first to scale the 
wall, and after four others had mounted, the ladder 
broke, and he was left standing on the wall, a mark 
for the darts of the enemy. He instantly leaped down 
within the wall into the midst of the Malli, and there 
setting his back against a fig-tree, defended himself 
until a barbed arrow deeply pierced his breast, and, 
after trying to keep up a little longer, he sunk, fainting, 
on his shield. His four companions sprung down after 
him — ^two were slain, but the others held their shields 
over him till the rest of the army succeeded in break- 
ing into the town and coming to his rescue. His 
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wound was severe and dangerous, but he at length 
recovered, sailed down to the mouth of the Indus, and 
sent a fleet to survey the Persian Gulf, while he him- 
self marched along the shore. The country was bare 
and desert, and his army suffered dreadfully from heat^ 
thirst, and hunger, while he readily shared all their 
privations. A little water was once brought him on a 
parching day, as a great prize, but since there was not 
enough for all, he poiu*ed it out on the sand, lest his 
faithful followers should feel themselves more thirsty 
when they saw him drink alone. 

At last he safely arrived at Caramania, from whence 
he returned to the more inhabited and wealthy parts 
of Persia, held his court with great magnificence at 
Susa, and then went to Babylon. Here embassies met 
him from every part of the known world, bringing 
gifts and homage, and above all, there arrived from 
the Greek states the much-desired promise that he 
should be honoured as a god. He was at the highest 
pitch of worldly greatness to which mortal man had 
yet attained, and his designs were reaching yet further, 
but his hour was come, and at Babylon, the home of 
pride, " the great horn" was to be broken. 

In the marshes into which the Euphrates had spread 
since its channel was altered by Cjrrus, there breathed 
a noxious air, and a few weeks afrer Alexander's 
arrival, he was attacked by a fever, perhaps increased 
by intemperance. He bore up against it as long as 
possible, continued to offer sacrifice daily, though with 
increasing difficulty, and summoned his officers to 
arrange plans for his intended expedition, but his 
strength Mled him on the ninth day, and though he 
called them together as usual, he could not addresa 
tiiem. Perhaps he thoug;lit, m \]haA. \iww> ^^Jl ^<i.^«5k- 
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phecy he had seen at Jerusalem, that the empire he 
had toiled to raise should be divided, for he is reported 
to have said there would be a mighty contest at his 
:^neral games. He made no attempt to name a suc- 
cessor, but he took off his signet-ring, placed it on 
the finger of Perdiccas, one of his generals, and a short 
time after expired, in the thirty-third year of his age^ 
and the twelfth of his reign. 

There was a voice of wailing throughout the city that 
night. The Babylonians shut up their houses, and 
trembled at the neighbourhood of the fierce Greek 
soldiery, now that theh* protector was dead ; the Mace- 
donians stood to arms all night, as if in presence of the 
enemy ; and when in the morning the oflicers assem- 
bled in the palace council-chamber, bitter and irre- 
pressible was the burst of lamentation that broke out 
at the sight of the vacant throne, where lay the crown, 
sceptre, and royal robes, and where Perdiccas now 
placed the signet-ring. More deeply than all mourned 
the prisoner, the aged Sisygambis, who covered her 
face with a black veil, sat down in a corner of her 
room, refused all entreaties to speak or to eat, and ex- 
pired, five days after Alexander. 

Nor did the Persians soon cease to lament the con- 
queror, who had ruled them more beneficently than 
their own monarchs had done ; their traditions made 
Alexander a prince of their own, and adorned him 
with every virtue valued in the east. That he had 
many great faults has already been shown, and of 
course, by the rules of justice, his conquests were but 
reckless gratifications of his own ambition ; but he was 
a high-minded generous man, open of heart, free of 
hand, and for the most part acting up to his know- 
Jedge of right; and if unbridled power, tal^iit of the 
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highest order, and glory such as none Uefore or since 
has ever attained, inflamed his passions, and elated him 
with pride, still it is not for us to judge severely of one 
who had such great temptations, and so little to guide 
him aright. The first monarch who was ever called 
the Great, well deserved that title. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FOUR HORNS. B.C. 323-191. 

PART I. PARTITION OF THE EMPIRE. B. C. 323-266. 

" Therefore when the he-goat waxed very great, and when he 
was strong, the great horn was broken, and for it came up 
four notable ones toward the four winds of heaven." 

At the time erf Alexander's death, his dominions 
were entirely without a head, for his son, Alexander 
^gos, was not bom till some weeks after his death, 
and Babel once more became the scene of dispersion. 
The chief officers of his army were, for the most part, 
men who had been instructed in all the learning and 
philosophy of Greece, and possessed much cultivation of 
mind and manners, but their example showed how little 
power merely human learning has to soften the heart or 
promote nobleness of feeling. Their power of intellect 
served only to make them more dangerous, while the 
love of wealth, splendour, and luxury, they had acquired 
in the East, were additional incitements to them to 
grasp at all which they could obtain, without respect 
to justice, mercy, honour, love of their country ^ o^ 
gratitude to their late master. 
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As were the officers, so were the soldiers, puffed up 
with conquest, haughty and merciless, greedy of prey 
and plunder, and without faith towards their chiefs, 
whom they deserted or murdered whenever they saw 
their cause likely to fail. The time of confusion and 
crime which succeeded the death of Alexander shall be 
passed over slightly, though some leading names and 
events must be recorded, for the sake of tracing the 
fulfilment of prophecy, and understanding the after 
course of affairs. 

Perdiccas was appointed Regent for the infant Alex- 
ander, and gave the four great satrapies of Thrace, 
Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, to four generals, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Eumenes. His 
authority was, however, disputed by Antipater, the 
governor of Macedon, and his son Cassander, who were 
exercising a stem rule over subject Greece, and caused 
Demosthenes to be put to death for his steady re- 
sistance to the pretensions of Macedon. Ptolemy, ally- 
ing himself with Cassander, was attacked in Egypt by 
Perdiccas, and defended himself with great ability. 
Perdiccas tried to cross the Nile by night to attack 
him, but the river suddenly rising when a part of his 
men had crossed, they were cut off from their com- 
panions, and, in attempting to return, were swept away 
by the river, many drowned, and many others devoured 
by the crocodiles. The rest of the army, discontented 
at their ill success, and hating Perdiccas, who was a 
very cruel and wicked man, slew him, and went over 
to Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy had it in his power to have become Regent, 

but he thought it wiser and safer to content himself 

with his rich province of Egypt, and the poor little 

Alexander fell into the hands of Cassander, one of the 
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worst and most treacherous of all the Macedonians. 
Eumenes, the only general who had any loyalty or 
principle, struggled hard for the young king, in Asia 
Minor, and at one time gained considerable ground, but 
he was shamefully betrayed by his own soldiers to 
Antigonus, who, not liking to shed the blood of an old 
comrade, spared his own feelings by having him starved 
to death. 

After the death of this only true friend to the royal 
family, Cassander murdered Olympian, the mother of 
Alexander the Great, and kept the poor young king in 
captivity till he reached his sixteenth year, when, 
thinking he might become dangerous to him, he caused 
him to be put to death. 

Antigonus had now become the most powerful of the 
Macedonian generals, although he had lost Persia and 
Babylon, which had revolted in favour of the former 
Macedonian satrap, Seleucus. He possessed Syria and 
Asia Minor, and his son Demetrius, called Poliorcetes, 
or the Besieger, obtained the adherence of the Greeks 
by promising them liberty, though he did nothing in 
effect but remove the Macedonian garrisons from the 
citadel. 

How little Athens, in particular, was fit to enjoy 
freedom, was shown by the manner in which the 
citizens received Demetrius on his visits to them. All 
they seemed to desire was to devise the greatest honours 
that could possibly be paid to him, not only giving him 
and his father the title of kings, but adding a double 
portion of those divine honours so reluctantly granted 
to Alexander, and so far did their baseness reach, that 
they decreed sacrifices and festival days for him, lodged 
him in the secret shrine of the Parthenon, and even 
vn'ote verses in honour of his proiaa^ t^n^tv^^ ^^-t'Ji* 
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Ca^sander, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, who had all 
likewise taken the title of kings, grew jealous of the 
power of Antigonus, and formed a league against hint. 
A battle was fought at Ipsus, in Asia Minor, where 
Antigonus was slain, and Demetrius obliged to fly to 
Greece, where he learnt how little trust could be placed 
in people who could descend to such servile flatteries 
as the Athenians, for they closed the gates of their city 
against him whom they had just been worshipping as a 
god. He contrived, however, to keep up a small army 
until the death of Cassander, when he succeeded in ob- 
taining possession of the kingdom of Macedon. 

In trying to recover Asia Minor, now in the hands 
of Seleucus, Demetrius was made prisoner, and died in 
captivity. Lysimachus added Macedon to his kingdom 
of Thrace, but likewise invading Asia Minor, was there 
defeated and slain. Seleucus, in his turn, crossed to 
Macedon, and was there murdered by an outcast son of 
Ptolemy, and at last, after many reverses, Antigonus, 
called Gronatas, son of Demetrius, succeeded in estab- 
lishing his family on the throne of Macedon. 

The four greater kingdoms, therefore, which arose 
from the fragments of the Macedonian empire, were 
Egypt, Syria, Macedon, and Thrace, but after the 
death of Lysimachus, Thrace was included in Macedon. 
There were several very small states also, which 
gradually obtained their independence, and became 
kingdoms, of which the most noted were in Asia Minor — 
those of Pergamus, under kings alternately named 
Eumenes and Attains, and Pontus, where reigned the 
house of Mithridates, while ftirther eastward was 
Armenia, and afterwards Bactria and Parthia. 
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PART n. THE KINGDOM OF EGYPT. B. C. 323-205. 

"The King of the South shall be strong." 

Ptolemy, called Lagus, from his father's name, was, as 
has been said, wise enough to content himself with 
Egypt, without grasping at anything further, and thus 
was the only one of the Macedonian kings who lived 
and died in prosperity. The Isle of Cyprus and the 
Holy Land formed part of his kingdom, and Alexandria, 
the new capital, founded by his great master, was fast 
becoming a great merchant city, and acquiring the 
trade hitherto absorbed by Tyre. He wished also to 
render it equal to Athens in art and literature ; he col- 
lected around him a number of philosophers, founded a 
museum, or collection of works of art, and a library, 
the most famous which ever existed. He himself 
wrote a history of his master's campaigns, which un- 
fortunately has not been preserved. 

He died in 284, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, a peaceful and merciful prince, 
but a lover of luxury and pleasure, and so little inclined 
to put any restraint on his wishes, that he married his 
own sister Berenice, setting an example which was 
followed by many of his successors. He had, like his 
father, much taste for art and literature. He greatly 
enlarged the library of Alexandria, and one work 
which he set on foot for this purpose is most valuable 
to us. 

He caused his subjects, the Jews, to translate all 
their Scriptures into Greek, and to present a copy to 
his library. Seventy- two scribes were employed, and 
though they worked separately, their versions are said 
to have exactly agreed. From tkft iixMcaJa'sjc ^^-^'sc^?!^ 
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thei translation is called the Septuagint, and as Greek 
was fast becoming the prevailing language, it was 
much used by the Jews themselves; from it the 
Apostles quoted, and it has always been considered as 
of great authority in explaining doubtful passages. 

In 246, Ptolemy Philadelphus was succeeded by his 
son, Ptolemy Euergetes, a more warlike, though not 
less learned, prince. His wife, whose name was 
Berenice, cut off and consecrated her hair as a votive 
sacrifice for his safe return when he went on a danger- 
ous expedition into Sjrria, and the hair being shortly 
after lost out of the Temple, was said by some flatterers 
to have been raised to the skies, where a circle of small 
stars still bear the name of Coma Berenicae. He met 
with great success on his journey, penetrating as far as 
Persia, and bringing back certain Egyptian idols which 
had been carried away in the time of Cambyses. He 
likewise visited Jerusalem, attended a sacrifice in the 
Temple, and was esteemed a friend of the Jews. 

He was the last great king of his family. His suc- 
cessors were weak and wicked men; given up to in- 
dolence and pleasure, they gradually lost their do- 
minions, and were at length only saved for a time from 
total ruin by the protection of the Romans. 

PART in. THE KINGDOM OF SYRIA. B. C. 312-205. 

Seleucus, called Nicator, or the Victor, had, as has 
been related, revolted from Antigonus, and obtaining 
the aid of the Persians, made himself master of Assyria, 
Persia, and great part of Asia Minor. He found his 
dominions much wasted by war, and to make up for 
the losses it had sustained, he founded a great number 
of new cities, of which no less than sixteen were named 
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after his son Antiochus, and nine called after himself. 
The erectian of Seleucia on the Tigris is thought to 
have been the occasion of the final desertion of Babylon, 
since the people flocked to inhabit the new city, leaving 
the old one, which became more and more unhealthy 
from the stagnant pools of water. At last it was so 
desolate, that one of the successors of Seleucus turned 
it into a hunting ground, bringing a number of foreign 
animals to be turned out there, and thus it came to 
pass ^' that the wild beasts of the desert met with the 
wild beasts of the island,** the satyrs, or apes, danced 
there, and it was a habitation f(»r owls. Antioch, in 
Syria Proper, became the capital of the kingdom, and 
one of the most celebrated towns of ancient times. 

Seleucus was murdered in 281, and his son Antiochus 
reigned prosperously aft^r him. The next king, Anti- 
ochus, who profanely called himsdf Theos, the god, 
married, in fulfilment of a treaty, Berenice, daughter of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ; in the words of Danid, ^' the 
king's daughter of the south came to make an agree- 
ment with the king of the north." But on the death of 
her father he put her away, in order to take back a 
former wife, Laodice, who, fearing that her favour 
might not last, poisoned him, after having persuaded 
him to acknowledge her son Seleucus as king. She 
then murdered Berenice and her children, but was in 
her turn slain by Ptolemy Euergetes, who overran the 
whole kingdom. 

Her son Seleucus reigned but a short time, and his 
brother Antiochus, called the Great, coming to the 
crown, attacked the weak and vicious Ptolemy Philo- 
pater of Egypt, and took from him the whole of Pales- 
tine, a change which was the cause of great ^xs^^ras^ 
to the Jews, 
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Ptolemy Philopater died joung, and his son, Ptolemy 
Philometer, being a mere child, Antiochus pursued his 
conquests, and even had designs of invading Egypt, 
when he was checked by the interference of the 
Romans. 



PA.RT rV. THE ACH-fflAN LEAGUE. B. C. 266-191. 

The royal line, founded by Antigonus, after many 
reverses, obtained the kingdom of Macedon, with its 
supremacy over Greece. Antigonus Gronatas, son of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, was the first who enjoyed any 
settled authority there, and of his history very little is 
known. 

During all the changes that followed the death of 
Alexander, the Greek states, might, it would have 
seemed, have found some opportunity of recovering 
their independence, but the armies of the contending 
parties were too large to be withstood by any single 
city, and jealousy and party feelings prevented union 
among them. It is remarkable, too, that after the 
death of Demosthenes, during the eighty years that 
ensued upon the breaking up of the Macedonian empire, 
there was not one man distinguished as a statesman or 
soldier among all the cities where great talents had 
hitherto been so frequent. At last something of the 
old spirit began to stir in the Peloponnesus. The little 
towns of Achaia, anciently bound together by a League, 
had their share in the general disasters of Greece, each 
being held by a Macedonian tyrant, whose cruelty 
was, of course, more sensibly felt where the numbers 
were so small, until at length the oppression became 
unbearable, and £r8t one and then, another shook off 
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the yoke, and renewed the league to aid each other m 
war and peace. 

Sicyon, a large and wealthy town on the coast, was 
delivered fix)m its tyrant by an ably conducted attack 
of a young citizen named Aratus, who joined it to the 
league, and from that time forward had the fvJl direc- 
tion of the councils of the Achaians. He succeeded in 
freeing Corinth, and, after many vain attempts, at last 
rescued Argos, and though, as a general, he was not 
very successful, always preserved the attachment and 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. 

In Sparta, too, there was something of a revival. 
Agis, one of the kings, a noble youth of twenty, strove 
hard to restore the laws of Lycurgus, setting the ex- 
ample himself by giving up his wealth, and living in 
the stern old Spartan simplicity. He was vehemently 
opposed by the other king, Leonidas, who had spent 
his youth in the palace of an Asiatic satrap, and could 
not endure a change, and at length, after a fruitless 
struggle, the brave young Agis was betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies, and condemned to be strangled. 
He died like an ancient Spartan, saying, that even in 
death he was superior to his enemies. In his infant 
son, who died soon after, ended one line of the kings. 

His wife, Agiatis, being a great heiress, Leonidas 
obliged her to marry his own son Cleomenes, a young 
boy, who became much attached to her, delighted to hear 
her speak of Agis, and learnt both to revere and imitate 
him. On the death of his father, Cleomenes became 
sole king, and applied himself with all his might to 
bring about the reform which had been begun by Agis. 

Aratus and the Achaeans wished to bring all Pelo- 
ponnesus to join the league, and on the t^^xxsjsjJl ^1 "^^ 
Spartan5, had the folly to make ^«s w^^wv ^^-ww* 
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Aratus showed how the sfnrit of party can overcoma 
patriotism, for in his hatred of Sparta, he gave up that 
Independence of Achaia and all Qreece for which he 
had all his life been striving, and called in the aid of 
the Macedonians. Cleomenes on his side asked help 
from Egypt, but could only obtain it on condition of 
sending, as hostages to Alexandria, his mother and his 
two young children (he had lately lost his beloved 
Agiatis). His mother cheered him and bade him £ure-> 
well with admirable firmness, and no sooner had she 
arrived than she sent him a letter, de^ng him to act 
for the good of his country without regard to the safety 
of a useless old woman or a helpless child. 

In 224, Cleomenes was defeated at Selasia by the 
Macedonians and Achaeans, who advanced upon Sparta. 
He thought his people might obtain better terms in his 
absence, and therefore sailed for Alexandria, where he 
spent several years, often entreating to be sent to his 
own country, but to this Ptolemy Philopater would not 
consent He was regarded with fear and dislike by 
the soft luxurious Alexandrians, who said that to their 
eyes the stem, grave, silent Spartan, with his self* 
denying habits, and brief truthM speech, was like a 
lion stalking about among a flock of sheep. At last 
fear rendered Ptolemy cruel, and he caused Cleomenes, 
with aU his Spartans, to be slain, not sparing even his 
mother and child, and thus ended the two lines of 
Heracleid kings of Sparta, each with a man whom 
Lycurgus would not have been ashamed to own. 

Aratus was justly punished for having degraded his 
country. Philip, King of Macedon, at first regarded 
him as a friend and coimsellor, but at length finding 
him interfere with his measures, put an end to his life 

s alow poison. 
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Philopoemen, a citizen of Megalopolis, became the 
leading spirit of the league, and showed so much 
courage, wisdom, and uprightness, that he is often 
called the last of the Greeks. Both Achaians and 
Macedonians were at this time constantly at war with 
the ^tolians, a piratical nation, which often made 
unjust attacks on their neighbours, and at length, find- 
ing themselves hard-pressed by Philip, called in the aid 
of the Romans. 



CHAPTER IX. 
ROMAN CONQUEST IN ITALY. B. c. 753-272. 

PART I. ROMAN MTTHOLOGT. 

SsPARATED ftom Greece by the Adriatic Sea, a second 
peninsula stretches &r into the Mediterranean; the 
Appenine mountains forming, as it were, the spine, 
and numerous lesser ranges spreading out on either 
side. It was called by the Greeks Hesperia, or land of 
the evening star, and was inhabited by a number of 
native tribes, of whose origm Utde or nothing is known 
beyond their descent from Japhet. 

From one of these tribes was derived the name of 
Italy, from another that of the language Latin, and the 
Tusci, or Etruscans, who lived in the territory still 
called Tuscany, seem to have influenced the manners 
and habits of alL The remains of the Etruscan walls 
and monuments show that they had made considerable 
advances in civilization, but their history, and almo^L 
their memory, has past away. \3t^u Xkw tvkssv% ^Bt«3^ 
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the fourth great power, prefigured in Daniel's vision by 
the great and terrible Beast with teeth of iron. 

Nearly in the centre of the peninsula, on the west 
side of the Appennines, the river Tiber flows along a 
valley, shut in by hills, off-shoots of the great range, 
which recede as it reaches the sea, leaving a wide level 
plain. About seventeen nules from the mouth of the 
river, just below the meeting of the Anio and Tiber, 
rise seven little hills, divided by narrow valleys, and 
here stands the city of Rome, once the mistress of the 
world. All the seven hiUs were enclosed by her wall, 
and on the most precipitous was the Capitol, or citadel, 
while, all around, the fertile country was divided into 
little farms, cultivated by the Romans. 

The character of this nation seems, in early times, to 
have been grave, earnest, and upright; vei^ warlike, 
and with a certain harshness and haughtiness — ^with a 
love and pride in Rome which amounted to idolatry. 
The Greek philosophy and love of beauty had no place 
in the mind of the stem, practical Roman, wrapped up 
in his own self-respect, and his devotion to the glory of 
his '^ Respublica," or common cause. To Rome, and to 
his own ideas of virtue and endurance, he would sacri- 
fice his hopes, his life — all that was dear to him, and all 
mercy or justice to other nations. 

Of the religion of the early Romans we know very 
little. They afterwards adopted the mythology of the 
Greeks, and tried to identify their own original gods 
with theirs, which has caused great confusion, since the 
Greek deities have become familiar to us by Roman 
names, and the attributes of the Roman gods have been 
lost in those of the Greeks. Janus and Vesta are the 
only genuine Roman gods of whom any special account 
JSuw been preserved. 
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Janus was the protector of the gates, and for* this 
reason the doors of his temple were kept open in time 
of war, and closed in peace, and it is to be noticed 
that so constantly was Bome in a state of warfare, that 
the doors were only shut three times in the course of 
the whole Roman history. Janus was always repre- 
sented with two faces ; his name is preserved in that of 
the first month, the entrance of the year, and in the 
word janitor, a porter. 

Yesta was the goddess of the sacred fire on which 
the safety of Rome was thought to depend. It burnt 
in a circular temple, and was watched by six maidens, 
consecrated to a life of purity, and regarded with great 
respect. The first seats on all great occasions were set 
apart for the Vestal Virgins, and they had the privilege 
of saving the life of any criminal whom they met on 
his way to execution. 

The Romans likewise thought that each man had a 
Grenius, or guardian of his life, and every house its 
Penates, or protectors of the hearth, where libations or 
drink-ofierings were poured out to them at every meaL 
The Etruscans certainly, and probably the Romans, 
expected to be rewarded after death according to their 
deeds, and it is evident that this reli^on in its earlier 
and simpler form, when perhaps it had more remains 
of truth, had a strong effect upon their actions. 
It was not till they had lost their trust and reverence, 
amid the wild and foul legends and confused philoso- 
phy of later Greece, that their old honest faith ^ave 
way, and with it all restraint to their dark and blood- 
thirsty passions. 
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PART II. POUNDING OF ROME. B. C. 753-640. 

-Nothing is known of the early history of Rome ex- 
cepting from traditions preserved by word of month, of 
which much must of necessily be fable. 

According to these, ^neas, a Trojan prince, escaped 
from the burning of Troy, carrying his aged father, 
Anchises, on his back, holding his Penates in his arms, 
and leading his young son, Ascanius, or lulus. After 
long wanderings, the protection of the goddess Venus, 
said to be his mother, safely led him to Italy, where he 
married llie daughter of the King of Latium, and his 
son Ascanius founded the city of Alba Longa. 

Several centuries after were bom the twins, Romulus 
and Bemus. Their mother was Rhea Silvia, a vestal 
virgin, and a niece of the King of Alba, Amulius, a 
descendant of ^neas, and their father was said to be 
the god Mars. For breaking her vows, Amulius con- 
demned the mother to be buried alive, and the in&nts 
to be placed in a basket, and drowned in the Tiber. 
The river had overflowed its banks, and, as it subsided 
again, the basket, with the two children still living, 
was left on dry land, where they were found by a she 
wolf. Instead of devouring them, the creature guarded 
and fed them until they were discovered by a shepherd, 
who brought them up as his own sons. The babes, 
with their foster-mother, the wolf, became one of the 
favourite emblems of the Roman power, and Mars was 
the patron god of the city, to whom was consecrated the 
third month in the year. 

When Romulus and Remus grew up, they discovered 
their relationship to the royal family, and, after over- 
throwing Amulius, resolved to found a city for them- 
seJves on the spot where they had once been exposed. 
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To determine after which of them it should be called, 
each took his stand on a hill to watch for some omen 
from the gods. Romulus saw twelve vultures, and 
Hemus only six, and the former being therefore chosen 
king by his followers, commenced his building on the 
Palatine hill, upon which Bemus grew discontented, 
took no share in the work, and at last, in derision, 
leapt over the low mud wall which his brother was 
raising round the new city. In a rage Romulus killed 
him on the spot, exclaiming, '^ So perish all who dare 
leap over my walls." 

The foundation of Rome is fixed at 758 b. c, and 
was the date from which the Romans reckoned ; it is 
distinguished by the letters A. U. C, auno urbis condii€B 
the year of the building of the city. Romulus and his 
followers were looked upon by the other nations aa 
little better than robbers, and could not obtain their 
daughters in marriage. At last the king proclaimed a 
festival, to which he invited his neighbours, the Sa- 
bines, to bring their whole families, and, at a given 
signal, each Roman seized upon a Sabine maiden, and 
bore her away to his own house, easily overcoming the 
resistance of the unarmed others and brothers. This 
outrage was followed by a war, in the course of which 
the Citadel was betrayed to the^Sabines by Tarpeia, the 
daughter of the governor. She asked, as a reward for 
her treachery, what the Sabines wore on their left arms, 
meaning their golden bracelets, but they chose to mis-^ 
understand her, and threw at her their shields, by 
which she was crushed to death. The top of the 
precipice where she was killed was called the Tarpeian 
rock, and criminals were usually put to death by being 
thrown from it. 

The war was ended by tJie medaaXVoii o"i ^^ ^"^xs^^ 
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women, who had grown attached to their Roman hus- 
bands, the two nations were united, and the kings were 
for the future to be chosen from each in turn. 

Romulus suddenly disappeared in the midst of an 
assembly of his army. It was said that his father, 
Mars, had carried him off to heaven ; he was worshipped 
under the name of Quirinus, and the same name was 
^ven to one of the seven hills. 

Numa Fompilius, the next king, was a Sabine, a 
peaceable man, a lawgiver, and believed to receive in- 
spiration from the wood-nymph Egeria. 

Tullus Hostilius, a warlike Roman, reigned next, 
and made war upon Alba Longa. It was proposed 
that the quarrel should be decided by a battle between 
three champions on each side, those of the Romans 
being three brothers of the family of Horatius, those of 
the Albans, three of the family of Curiatius, cousins to 
their opponents. They fought long and well, and at 
length all the three Curiatii were wounded, but Publius 
Horatius, though unhurt, alone remained alive of the 
three Roman brothers. Slowly retreating, he contrived 
that his three wounded cousins should overtake him 

* 

one by one, and thus killed them singly, and obtained 
the victory. As he returned to Rome to offer up their 
arms in the temple, he was met by his sister, who had 
been betrothed to one of them, and recognising her 
lover's robe, which she had wrought with her own 
hands, she broke out into loud wailings, which so in- 
censed her brother, that he killed her, crying out, 
** Away with thy imseasonable grief, forgetful of thy 
dead and of thy living brothers, forgetful of thy country. 
So perish every Roman woman who mourns the death 
of an enemy." 
Publius wsiS sentenced to death for the murder, but 
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was spared in consideration of his sendees, and tliat he 
was the only surviving child of his parents. He was 
obliged, however, to pass under a yoke, consisting of 
three spears set up like a doorway, which remained 
long after, and was called by his name. Alba Longa 
was afterwards taken and destroyed. 

PART in. THE TARQums. B. c. 640-507. 

The fourth king of Rome was Ancus Martius, after 
whom reigned Lucius Tarquinius, usually called Pris- 
cus, or the elder, who seems to have been of Etruscan 
birth. He rebuilt the walls of Rome, which had 
hitherto been of mud, with large hewn stones, and 
carried off the water from the swampy valleys between 
the hills by Cloacas, or drains, so solidly built that they 
are still the wonder of all who behold them. The 
valley between the Palatine and Esquiline hills was 
called the Forum, or market-place, and was by him 
fitted up with seats as a place of judgment, and of 
assembly for the people. 

Though Tarquin left two sons, he was succeeded by 
a servant in his own household, Servius TuUius, who 
gave his two daughters, both called Tullia, from his 
family name, in marriage to the two young Tarquins. 
In his old age, Servius TuUius was cruelly murdered 
by Lucius Tarquin, and as his corpse lay neglected in 
the street, his unnatural daughter forced her slave to 
drive her chariot over it, so that her robes were stained 
with his blood. 

Lucius Tarquinius, called Superbus, or the proud, 
was very wicked, and much hated, and his sons were 
equally haughty and cruel. Sextus, the eldest aiLd 
worety was once taken by hia co\isisi\ML<c^\>a^"«JtQ5cs^^ 
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Collatinus, to CoUatia, his house in the country, where 
they found Lucretia, his beautiful wife, sitting amonar 
her maidens, UteaT night, spinning and cardkig wooL 
Sextus afterwards went alone to Collatia, and there so 
ill-treated Lucretia, that she killed herself in despair, 
after calling on her husband and &.ther to revenge her 
wrongs. Lucius Junius Brutus, Tarquin's own nephew, 
joined wiOi them, and going to Home, so excited the 
indignation of the people, that Tarquin and all his 
&mily were obliged to fly. Such was the end of the 
Roman monarchy, in the year 510 b.c., the same year 
that the sons of Pisistratus were expelled j&om Athens, 

The Tarquins made many attempts to regain their 
crown, and at one time had a secret understanding with 
some of the young nobles at Rome, among whom were 
the two sons of Brutus. Their conneidon was, how- 
ever, discovered, and the youths were sentenced to 
death by the stem Brutus himself, who looked on while 
they were first scourged and afterwards beheaded, 
without a change of countenance, only the rigid grasp 
with which he clenched the arm of his seat of office, 
betraying the anguish of his mind. 

Lars Porsenna, an Etruscan prince, took up the 
cause of Tarquin, and, suddenly marching against 
Some, surprised and captured the gate Janiculum, the 
only one on the ftirther side of the Tiber. The river 
was crossed by a single wooden bridge, on which 
Horatius Codes stood as guard when the multitude of 
surprised citizens came hurrying on to escape into the 
town. He told them the only hope of saving Rome 
was to break down the bridge, and undertook singly to 
defend the entrance to it, whilst they crossed, and then 
destroyed it. Two warriors joined with him, and these 
gallaat three Btood at the end of the bridge, keeping 
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back, by their dauntless bravery, the whole Etruscan 
host. The foxmdations of the bridge were in the mean- 
time cut down or burnt by the Romans, who at last 
called to their three champions to come back while it 
could still bear their weight. Back hastened the other 
two, but Horatius kept his post, and the next moment 
•down went the last timbers, leaving him with the enemy 
in front, the river behind. The crash caused the enemy 
to cease their attacks for one moment, he stretched out 
his arms, exclaimed, ^'Father Tiber, receive me, thy 
soldier, into thy mereiM stream," leapt into the river, 
and, heavily armed as he was, safely reached the 
opposite bank, amid the joyM cries of his fellow- 
citizens, whom he had saved. 

Porsenna proceeded to blockade the city, and Caius 
Mutius, a young Roman, resolved to attempt the de- 
liverance of his country by assassinating him. He 
gained entrance to Porsenna's tent, but not knowing 
his person, mistook for him one of his attendants, 
whom he stabbed to the heart. He was overpowered 
and disarmed, when he fireely avowed his intention of 
killing Porsenna, who, thinking he might know of 
some ftirther plot, commanded that he should be tor- 
tured, in order to make him disclose it. Upon this 
Mutius stretched out his right hand to a fire which 
burnt on an altar, and held it in the midst of the Dame, 
without the least sign of pain, while he looked at Por- 
senna, and bade him learn how little those who sought 
glory esteemed their bodies. Porsenna was so struck 
by his fortitude as to set him free immediately, and 
Mutius then said that this generosity should obtain the 
information which torture could never have drawn from 
him, namely, that he was but one of three \wK!L^s5i.^ 
youths o£ equal resolution, who\i«A «Sl«v^'«^^ Q«K«ss!fii^ 
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death, he being the first on whom the lot had fallen. 
This intelligence decided the Etruscan prince immedi- 
ately to offer peace to Borne, and to draw off his forces. 
Mutius was highly honoured for the constancy which, 
in our eyes, assorts so ill with his purpose of assassina- 
tion; and having lost the use of his scorched right 
hand, he obtained the name of Scaevola, or the left-- 
handed, as an honourable distinction. 

Tarquin made two more efforts to regain his king- 
dom, in one of which Aruns, one of his sons, and Brutus, 
were slain, fighting hand to hand. The last was in 
the year 495, when he had gained a party among the 
Latins, and a great battle was fought on the banks of 
the Lake Ee^us, in which his hopes were so com- 
pletely ruined, that he gave up all thoughts of again 
reigning, and spent his old age at the town of Cums. 

PART rV. THE REPUBLIC. 

The new form of government established at Ronie, which 
continued the same, at least in name, if not in substance, 
for the next four hundred years, placed all power in the 
hands of the Roman Senate and people, as was signified 
by the four letters, S. P. Q. R., which marked all their 
acts and public buildings. 

The Roman people consisted of two great orders, the 
patricians, or nobles, who alone were capable of hold- 
ing any high office in the state, and the plebeians, who, 
though free and independent, and with a vote in the 
dection of magistrates, were not, in these early times, 
allowed to rise to any dignity. The distinction 
depended on birth, not on wealth ; a patrician, 
however poor, could not lose his rank, nor could a 
pJebeian, though very rich, ever become a patrician. 
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There was a certain class of plebeians, however, which 
served in war on horse-back, and were therefore called 
equites, or horsemen, sometimes translated into English 
by the word knights, who enjoyed some of the same 
privileges as the patricians. 

There was another order of men, who, though their 
persons were ireQj had no vote or political power, and 
these were the clients of the patricians, who were bound 
to support and assist the patrician whom they served, 
while he, on his side, was obliged to protect them j&om 
oppression. Besides all these, there were the slaves, 
who had no rights, and whose very lives were at the 
disposal of their master. Sometimes their liberty was 
given them, and they were then called freedmen, and 
remained attached as clients to the service of their lord. 
The Senate was the council, chosen at first solely 
fix>m among the patricians and equites, though others 
were afterwards admitted. Without its consent no 
measure could be adopted, and no higher authority was 
acknowledged in the state. 

The chief magistrates were the two Consuls, who 
were elected every year by the people, and came into 
office on the 1st of January. Their dress was royal, 
except that they had no crowns, they sat on a throne 
called the Curule-chair, carried in their hands sceptres 
of ivory, surmounted by a golden eagle, and were at- 
tended by lictors or executioners, bearing the instru- 
ments of their office, an axe and bundle of rods. The 
first pair of consul^ were Lucius Junius Brutus, and 
Lucius Tarquinius CoUatinus, and from that time 
forward the years were distinguished by the names of 
the two Consuls in office. The Praetors were the 
judges, and likewise had a right to the Curul&-c\\fi3&^ 
the Censors apportioned the taxfts, Mv\\ikn^aat^^'xD\ft'^ssRk 
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rank and political rights of each cMzen, and the 
qu»stor was the public accuser. These offices were 
all held by the patricians, and after a hard struggle 
the plebeians succeeded in obtaming for themselves ten 
magistrates of their own rank, called tribunes of the 
people, who could stop any measure of the Senate by 
withholding their consent. 

In times of great danger to the republic, when there 
was a necessity for promptitude and vigour, a single 
person was chosen as Dictator, who possessed supreme 
authority both in the dty and camp, as long as the 
danger lasted. 

It must be remembered that the word citizen in those 
times conveyed the idea not of an inhabitant of a town, 
but of a free man of the commonwealth, and these early 
Roman citizens for the most part lived in what is now 
called the Campagna di Roma, spending their time in 
cultivating their little &rms, when they were not called 
on to serve in war. 

The Roman legion, so called from le^Oj to choose, 
because the soldiers were chosen by the Consuls and 
other officers, consisted of about 6,000 men, all plebeians, 
possessed of a certain amount of land, which was sup- 
posed to be a pledge that they were to be depended 
upon. They all served on foot, the patricians and 
equites being on horseback. The standard of the 
whole legion was the famous Roman Eagle, made either 
of silver or bronze, and borne upon a pole ; the cohorts 
OP subdivisions had ensigns of their own, and each 
century, or hundred mwi, was commanded by a centu- 
rion, whose helmet was taller than the rest, and had 
some distinguishing badge, so that every man might 
know exactly where his own place in the army was. 
22ie disdpline waa thus most e:s]^yet) Bind however un- 
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xvlj the Bomans might be in the city, their obedience 
in the field was complete. 

A victorious general received the title of Imperator, 
signifying commander, and on his return entered Rome 
in a chariot, with a laurel crown on his head, his 
troops marching in procession, carryiug their spoils, and 
dragging their prisoners along in chains ; the temples 
were thrown open, the streets strewn with garlands, 
the people observed a holiday, and the Senate conducted 
the conqueror to the Temple of Jupiter, where a white 
ox was sacrificed. This entrance was called a Triumph, 
and was regarded as the highest honour ; but it too often 
ended by the slaughter of the unhappy captives, when 
they reached the Capitol, after being thus made a 
spectacle in their misery; and often royal prisoners 
put themselves to death, rather than endure the de- 
gradation of a Roman Triumph. 

The proper dress of a Roman, which none but a 
citizen might wear, was a long, loose, folding gown, 
termed a toga, of white, edged with purple. Young boys 
wore a tunic, and a golden ball called a bulla hung round 
their necks, and it was a great festival-day when they 
reached their seventeenth year, and first were allowed 
to put on the toga and lay aside the bulla. Persons 
who wished to be elected to any office, went about 
asking votes with their toga rubbed with chalk, and 
were therefore called candidates, from candidus, white. 
Senators had a broader stripe of purple on their togas, 
and those which the Consuls wore on great occasions, 
were entirely purple, and covered with embroidery. 
It is not, however, quite certain whether the colour 
called purple in Latin, was that to which we now give 
that name, or whether it was scarlet. 

Every Roman had two namea, \)!ttft &c«\. \sffi» cshtclNs^- 

H 
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dividual name, such as Marcus, Publius, or Lucius, 
and the second the surname, or name of the clan to 
which he belonged, such as Mutius, Cornelius, &c., and 
which was inherited by all his sons and daughters, the 
latter being called by the feminine, Mutia, Cornelia. 
Some families had likewise a third name, derived from 
some one ancestor. Thus of the Comelii, there was 
one family whose third name was Scipio, another whose 
third name was Rufinus, though both alike belonged to 
the Cornelian gens or clan, and of the Mutii, those 
alone who were descended from the left-handed Caius 
Mutius bore his other name of Scaevola. 

PART v. EARLY WARS OF ROME. B. C. 508-447. 

It would take too long to describe the feuds between 
the patrician and plebeian orders, and the wars between 
Home and the other Italian states, all that here can 
be attempted is to give a few of the stories which were 
most dwelt upon, and the names which were the 
watch- words of the Roman citizen. 

The two neighbouiing Etruscan nations of Volsci 
and Veientes were great enemies of the Romans. 
Every summer there was an inroad, either of them into 
the Roman territory, or of the Romans into theirs, 
when the peasants, with their cattle, took refuge on the 
hills, the army was called out, and a battle was fought. 
If the invaders were defeated, they retreated ; if they 
were victorious they besieged the enemy's capital ; but 
as they had no means of breaking down the walls, the 
siege usually lasted only till the approach of winter, 
when they returned to their own country. 

In a war with the Volsci, the town of Corioli was, 

however, taken from them, chiefly by the valour of a 

brave young patrician, named Caius Marclus^ who re- 
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ceived for that reason the surname of Coriolanus. His 
pride soon after led to ^ quarrel with the tribunes of 
the people, who banished him, and in his anger at their 
injustice, he joined the Volsci, and appeared before 
Rome at their head. So much was he dreaded, that the 
Romans, in despair, applied to his mother and wife, who 
had been left in poverty and neglect, begging them to use 
their influence to turn him from his revenge. They went 
forth to his camp, and there his mother, Veturia, so power- 
fully pleaded the cause of her country that he yielded to 
her persuasions, gave up his purpose, and left the 
Volscian camp. His after-history is uncertain. Some 
say that the Volsci killed him for deserting them, others 
that he spent the rest of his life in exile. 

The Romans built the fort of Cremera on the frontier, 
as a protection against the enemy, and Caeso Fabius, 
the head of a patrician gens, took the charge of it, at the 
end of his year of consulship, with the title of Proconsul, 
and assisted by his whole clan. He maintained his 
post with great valour, but in the year 477, was taken 
at unawares by the enemy, and slain with all the other 
Fabii, to the number of three hundred and six, so that 
the name of Fabius only survived in one little boy, who 
chanced to be at Rome at the time of the massacre. 

The plebeians were always struggling to gain political 
power, and the patricians always striving to repress 
them. Caeso, the eldest son of the old patrician Lucius 
Quinctius Cincinnatus, murdered a plebeian, and after- 
wards fled from the country, and the fine which was im- 
posed upon his family was so heavy, that his father had 
no property left;, excepting a farm of four acres. An 
incursion of the Etruscans placed the Romans in such 
danger that they were obliged to choose aDvcAal'w^'sxA 
fixed upon Cincinnatus, who l[iad ^\A^ ^sXV^^ \3ftaX c}^^*?^ 
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once before. The messengers, sent to inform him of his 
appointment, found him at his farm driving his plough ; 
he called his wife to bring him his toga, washed the 
earth from his hands, and accompanied the deputies to 
Rome, where the Senate was ready to receive him in 
state, and the four-and-twenty lictors awaited his 
orders. He placed himself at the head of the army, 
and meeting the enemy on the banks of the Algidus, 
totally defeated them, and resigning the Dictatorship 
after possessing it sixteen days, returned to his cottage 
and his plough. 

His son soon after made an attack on Eome, together 
with some other lawless young men, and was beaten 
off and killed. Cincinnatus never forgave the plebeian 
party for his exile, and when made Dictator a third 
time, is said to have made an unworthy use of his power 
in order to punish Caeso's enemies. 

The disputes between the patricians and plebeians 
ran so high, that it was agreed that the laws should be 
revised, and ten persons, called Decemvirs, were ap- 
pointed for the purpose, with extensive powers of 
government. They at length fell, through the wicked- 
ness of one of their number, Appius Claudius, who, 
while sitting at his office in the Forum, cast his eyes 
on Virginia, a beautiful girl of fift;een, who daily passed 
on her way to a booth, at the side of the Forum, where 
writing was taught. Wishing to have her in his power, 
he caused one of his clients to claim her as the child of 
a female slave of his, who had given her when an 
infant to the wife of Virginius, who had made her pass 
for his own daughter. Poor Virginia was accordingly 
seized on her way to school, and declared to be the 
^slave of the client, but as she shrieked aloud for help, 
B^ cries were heard by her betrot\ied,lt\lli\>a^ wid her 
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uncle, Numitorius, who rescued her for the time, and 
sent to the camp for her father, who was a centurion. 
A day was fixed for the trial, and Appius, with his 
fellow Decemvirs, in spite of the clearest evidence, 
declared that she was the property of the client. Her 
father begged to be allowed to embrace her for the last 
time, and putting his arm round her, drew her aside 
towards the booth of a butcher, wiped away her tears, 
kissed her, and said, '^ My own dear child, there is no 
way but this to save thee from dishonour!" Then 
snatching up a knife that lay on the stall, plunged it 
into her heart A great uproar followed; Appius 
escaped with difficulty frx>m the indignation of the 
people, and the Senate were obliged to give up the 
Decemvirate, allow the former government to be re- 
stored, and grant Auiher privileges to the plebeians. 
This was in 449. 

PART VI. THE GAULS IN ITALY. B.C. 449-867. 

The country north of Italy, surrounding the Alpine 
mountains, was inhabited by a tribe of the great Keltic 
race, which seems to have been gradually retreating 
before the still fiercer Scythians, from the borders of the 
Caspian to the west of Europe. 

Everywhere these Kelts had the same features, 
language, weapons, and even garments, which in many 
respects are still retained by their remote descendants 
in the mountains and moors on the borders of the 
Atlantic. Wherever we hear of them as Kelts, Gael^ 
Grauls, Galatians, Welsh, Belgi, Cymri, Cimmerians^ 
Cumbrians or Britons, they always are evidently of the 
same stock. Dark eyes, black or red hair, a bold, 
hasty, and warlike temper, impatient of control^ axLd 
unapt for 2>eacefiil arts, seem to\xa\^ ^>axi^B3a^^^'^'sss^ 
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from the first ; the Welsh or Gaelic tongue was their 
speech ; the chequered plaid, woven of wool of different 
colours, was their dress; and the huge two-handed 
broadsword their chief weapon. They believed in one 
imknown God, whom they worshipped in temples 
consisting of huge stones ranged in mystic forms, and 
whose will was revealed to them by their priests, the 
Druids. 

The Galli, or Gauls, as the Romans called the first 
of them who came under their notice, came over the 
Alps, and waged war with the Etruscan nations, thus 
weakening them so much that the Eomans, on their 
side, gained greater successes than they had ever 
before done, and at last, in the year 395, the town of 
Veil was taken by the able general, Lucius Furius 
Camillus. His Triumph was remarkably splendid, his 
chariot was drawn by white horses, and his fac^ 
coloured with vermillion, as was the custom with the 
images of the gods when carried in procession, so that 
this was thought a piece of overweening presumption on 
his part. He was of a haughty temper, and soon gave 
offence to the plebeians, who called him to account for 
his division of the spoil of Veil, and obliged him to go 
into exile. He prayed, as he went, that his ungrateful 
country might soon be taught to know his value, and 
his wish was soon fulfilled. 

In 390, the Gauls, under their chieftain Brennus, as the 
Romans called him, from his Keltic title of Bran, a king, 
broke into Italy, and spread themselves over the whole 
of Etruria. The Romans marched out to meet them, 
and were totally defeated on the banks of the Allia, 
only a few escaping to bring the tidings to Rome, 
^i^iither the enemy was fast following them. It was 
^tKa'bJe to man the walls, and all that could be done 
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was for the strongest men to shut themselves up in the 
Capitol, with such provisions as could be hastily col- 
lected, while the rest either sought refuge in flight, or 
remained to die in their own homes. 

In two days' time the enemy were upon them, entered 
the city, and dispersed themselves tiirough it to plunder. 
In the Forum, they found eighty aged Senators, seated 
on their chairs of state, in their white and purple robes, 
their long beards descending to their girdles, and their 
ivory staves in their hands. The savage Gauls stood still 
for a moment, struck with the majestic appearance of 
the old men, and one of them began to stroke the beard 
of the nearest, as if to discover whether he was a living 
man or a statue. The Senator struck the barbarian 
with his staff, and thus broke the charm ; the wild fury 
of the Gauls was let loose, and in a short time the 
whole of the old men were slaughtered. 

Bome was opmpletely sacked, the houses and temples 
burnt, the great wall overthrown, and the Gauls en- 
camped in the midst of the smoking ruins that remained 
to mark the streets ; but still the little garrison in the 
Capitol held out bravely, although sorely pressed by 
&inine, tiU at last hopes began to dawn upon them. 
One night there appeared among them a youth named 
Pontius Cominus, who had swum across the Tiber, 
crept through the Gallic camp, and scaled the Tarpeian 
rock, hitherto believed inaccessible, to bring them word 
that Camillus, the exile, only waited for powers from 
the Senate, to put himself at the head of the other 
Romans who had escaped, and attempt their rescue. 

The Senate, or rather the remains of it, hastily as* 
sembled, restored Camillus to the rights of a citizen, 
and appointed him Dictator, and Pontius safely ^^- 
turned to him at Yeii. The broken \)o\x^aa «£A\x<i^^^ss^ 
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grass on the Tarpeian rock, showed, however, that the 
ascent had been performed, and Brennus appointed a 
a party of the best cragsmen of the Alps to climb np 
by night, and surprise the Capitol. They had so nearly 
succeeded that they were close to the summit, when 
Marcus Manlius, the last year's Consul, was awakened 
by the frightened cackling of some geese, which being 
sacred to Juno, had been spared in spite of the scarcity. 
Hastening to the spot, he was in time to hurl down- 
wards the first Gaul, who had just finished his perilous 
ascent, and the rest of the troops coming to his aid, the 
Capitol was saved. 

The Gktuls were growing weary of the siege, and at 
last agreed to allow the Romans to ransom their city. 
When the required treasure was weighed out, the 
Romans complained that the Gauls had brought unjust 
weights, upon which Brennus, in defiance, cast his 
sword into the scale, which was already too heavy, 
only saying, "Woe to the vanquished." His boast 
was soon at an end, for Camillus had by this time 
collected his forces, and, coming suddenly on the 
enemy, totally defeated them, took from them the 
ransom, and forced Brennus to retreat discomfited to 
his own hills. 

The city of Rome was rebuilt, according to the best 
abilities of the citizens, but it was long before they 
could again encircle it with a stone wall, and the new 
streets were much more narrow, irregular, and incon- 
venient than the former ones ; besides which, they dis- 
regarded the direction of the cloacae, and the water, not 
being carried off* as before, occasioned Rome to be much 
less healthy. 

A great jealousy remained between Camillus and 
JUarcus MAnliuBi called CapitolmxiB^ &om hia brave 
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defence of the Capitol. Each thought himself the hero 
of the defeat of the Gauls, and would endure no rival, 
and as Camillus had always been one of the proudest 
of the patricians, so Manlius now connected himself 
with the plebeians. He began at first from compassion, 
but party spirit soon mingled with his motives, and he 
was led on further than he intended. The patricians, 
thinking him a deserter from their order, pursued him 
with deadly hatred, and at last, he who had saved the 
Capitol, eight times rescued fellow-citizens from death, 
twice been the first to scale the walls of a besieged 
city, and had, besides, redeemed four hundred debtors 
from slavery at his own expense, was condemned to be 
thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock, the scene of 
his greatest glory; and his name was held in such 
aversion that it was decreed that no son of the gens of 
Manlius should ever bear the name of Marcus. 

Every great victory of one party at Rome was, how- 
ever, immediately followed by a corresponding one of 
the other, and in 367, Caius Licinius Calvus Stolo, the 
tribune, obtained certain laws for the people, which 
were of great effect in the subsequent course of affairs 
at Rome. The chief of these Licinian laws, as they 
were called, were that one of the two Consuls might 
henceforth be a plebeian, and that no person should be 
allowed to possess more than five hundred acres of land. 
A law relating to the distribution of land was called an 
agrarian law, fix)m ager^ a field. 

PARTVn. INVASION OF PTERHUS. B.C. 327-270. 

The Grallic invasions, by crushing the forces of the 
Etruscan nations, rendered it easy to the Romans to 
subdue them entirely ; but the territory to the south 
was occupied bj a warlike peopV^ oi '^iWccL ^^^«sss:* 
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nites were the leading tribe, and the war with them 
was long and fierce. 

The Eoman army once suffered, at their hands, a great 
disaster, allowing themselves to be surrounded by the 
enemy, and entangled in a narrow pass of the Appen- 
nines, called the Caudine Forks, whence it was im- 
possible either to advance or retreat, so that they were 
forced to submit to whatever terms the Samnites chose 
to dictate. The Samnites sent to ask the advice of the 
wise old general, Pontius Herennius, as to the terms. 
His first answer was that they should let all the Ro- 
mans go freely ; but not choosing to do this, they sent 
to ask his council a second time, when he replied that 
they had better kill them all. When they desired to 
know the meaning of such contradictory advice, he ex- 
plained that by freeing the Romans without a ransom 
they would obtain their friendship, and make a bond 
with that powerful nation for ever ; but if they were 
determined in their hatred, and resolved on war, it was 
for their interest to cut off at once such a large number 
of their enemies as were now in their hands. The 
Samnites, however, decided on a half measure, which 
was in fact the worst for themselves. They did not 
kill the Romans, but they made them suffer a humilia- 
tion, in their eyes, worse than death, by obliging them 
to lay down their arms and pass under a yoke, after 
which they allowed them to return to Rome in their 
full strength, and burning to revenge their disgrace. 

At last, in 289, the Samnites were completely reduced, 
and the Romans were acknowledged as masters of all 
the centre of Italy. They now began to come into 
collision with the Greek colonies of the southern part 
of the peninsula, who, on their side, turned to the 
mother country for aid against the barbarian robbers, 
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as they termed the Romans. Tarentum, a Spartan 
colony at the head of the gulf that still bears its name, 
had long since lost all the severity of manners of the 
elder city, but without losing its pride ; and after pro- 
voking a quarrel with the Romans, the inhabitants sent 
to ask aid from Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. 

Through Olympias, Pyrrhus was nearly related to 
Alexander the Great. His father had ieen slain and 
his throne usurped, in his infancy, and his youth had 
been spent in the courts and camps of the generals of 
Alexander, where, not only had he acquired the desire 
to emulate the fame of his kinsman, but had learnt 
much of the art of war. When, by the assistance of 
Ptolemy Lagus, he recovered his own kingdom of 
Epirus, a mountainous nook on the coast of the 
Adriatic, he chiefly valued it as the means of supplying 
the men and money with which he hoped to effect his 
conquests. He was not, however, sufficiently steady of 
purpose to succeed in anything, and his whole life was 
but a course of great half-flnished undertakings. 

He gladly accepted the invitation of the Tarentines, 
and with a great force of horse and foot, and twenty 
elephants, which now were used by the Greeks in all 
battles, he landed on the southern coast of Italy, in the 
summer of 279. A great battle was fought on the 
banks of the river Siris, in which the horses of the 
Romans were so frightened at the elephants, that 
Pyrrhus won the day ; but it was so hardly contested, 
that he said another such victory would be his ruin. 
On his proposal to treat with the Romans, they sent three 
ambassadors to his camp, of whom the chief was Caius 
Fabricius, a complete specimen of the upright simple- 
mannered ancient Roman. 

Pyrrhus, a polished Greek, mlik a ^^^\, ^QrQXfBa»^\^ 
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for barbarians, was surprised to find in the untaught 
warrior the greatness of soul which had belonged to 
Greece in her earlier ages, and he put him to several 
trials. One day he offered him a greater store of gold 
than Rome had yet seen, in order to induce him to 
enter his service, but the Roman replied that he valued 
his poverty, and the honest fame he enjoyed at home, 
above all riches. Another time, he thought to startle 
him, by causing the curtains of the tent to be suddenly 
withdrawn, so as to display an enormous elephant 
standing close to him, waving its trunk and trumpeting 
through it. Fabricius only smiled, and told the king 
he cared for his great beast as little as for his treasures. 
Pyrrhus next tried whether he could be bewildered in 
the mazes of Greek philosophy, and caused a learned 
man in attendance to expound the doctrines of Epicurus, 
namely, that the end of man's existence was to please 
himself. " O, Hercules !" exclaimed Fabricius, " grant 
that Pyrrhus and the Tarentines may be heartily of this 
faith as long as they are at war with us." 

The King and the citizen parted with much respect 
for each other, and when the physician of Pyrrhus sent 
to offer the Senate to poison his master, Fabricius 
wrote a letter to warn him, beginning, " You choose 
your friends and enemies badly." Pyrrhus, to show his 
gratitude, released all his Roman prisoners ; and the Ro- 
mans, not choosing to feel themselves under an obligation, 
sent him back those of his subjects and allies whom they 
had taken. The before-mentioned philosopher went to 
visit Rome, and reported to his master that the dty 
was a temple, and the Senate a tribunal of Kings. 

Pyrrhus afterwards left Magna Grecia, and made an 

attempt on Sicily, but not succeeding so well as he had 

expected, be came back to Italy, and there was totally de- 
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featedin the Tamasian fields by the consul, Marcus Curius 
Dentatus, who, by causing his soldiers to attack the 
elephants with lighted torches, so terrified these animals 
as to render them quite unmanageable, and thus they 
did as much harm to the Epirots as to their enemy. 
The camp of Pyrrhus was taken by the Romans, who 
learnt from this pattern, the Greek fashions of encamp- 
ment, which were very superior to what they had 
hitherto practised. 

By this defeat, Pyrrhus was obliged to leave Italy, 
after having spent five years on this expedition. He 
had hopes of the conquest of Macedon and Greece, and 
for this purpose engaged in a war with Antigonus 
Gonatas. In the year 271, during a fierce combat in 
the streets of Argos, a woman, oiT the top of a house, 
seeing her son engaged with Pyrrhus, threw a tile upon 
the King's head, and, as he fell stunned from his horse, 
he was killed by a Macedonian soldier. 

Dentatus received the honour of a splendid triumph 
after his victory, the spoils of Pyrrhus's camp being 
carried behind him, and the elephants he had taken 
marching in the procession with towers on their backs, 
a sight such as had never before been seen in Rome. 
The Senate wished ftirther to reward him with a grant 
of land, but he reftised it, saying that his present 
estate of seven acres was sufficient for the wants of any 
citizen. 

The retreat and death of Pyrrhus put an end to the 
hopes of the Greek colonies, and all of them yielded to 
the Romans. So much silver was found in Tarentum 
that it was coined for use as money, nothing but brass 
having been hitherto used at Rome. Thus in the year 
270, the Romans became lords of the whole of Italy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

PERIOD OF THE PUNIC WARS. B.C. 264-202. 

PART I. CARTHAGE AND SYRACUSE. B. C. 878-356. 

The Phoenician city of Tyre had, in ancient times, sent 
out a colony, which had settled on the north coast of 
Africa, nearly opposite to Sicily. The legends of 
Carthage related that Dido or Elisa (said to be a niece 
of Jezebel), fled thither from the cruelty of her wicked 
brother Pygmalion, and obtaining from the natives as 
much land as could be surrounded by a bullock's hide 
cut into strips, made it the foundation of her city. The 
Roman poet, Virgil, afterwards added a story that she 
had there been visited by JEneas in the course of his 
wanderings, and that when he forsook her, she burnt 
herself to death on a funeral pile. 

It is said that an inscription was once found record- 
ing Carthage to have been a settlement of the Cana- 
anites expelled by Joshua ; but be this as it may, they 
were in every respect complete Canaanites — vrith the 
same cruel worship of the idol Moloch, the same per- 
fidious temper, the same love of gain, and ability for 
commerce, as were to be found in their brethren in 
Syria. Carthage was by far the largest Phoenician 
settlement ; the city was magnificent, and its commerce 
had spread into every part of the known world, even 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which guarded the 
entrance of the Mediterranean, and to the shores of the 
distant land of frost and fog, then called the Isles of 
T/n, 
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The Carthaginians had sent out many colonies, both 
to the coasts of Afidca and Spain, and the islands of 
the western Mediterranean, and they held under their 
power a large district of the surrounding country. 
Their government was not unlike that of Home, ex- 
cepting that theirs was a conunercial, not a warlike 
republic, and they esteemed wealth fer above glory, 
not fighting their own battles, but committing their 
defence to paid soldiers ; Greeks seeking their fortime, 
Moorish horsemen, and slaves of all descriptions, who 
were regarded by the merchant princes, their employers, 
with mingled dread and dislike. 

So great was the power and influence of Carthage, 
that it might easily have become dangerous to Rome in 
her earlier days, had it not been weakened and kept in 
check by the Greek colonies, which divided with it the 
possession of the island of Sicily. 

After the Athenian expedition, which ended so un- 
fortunately, in the course of the Peloponnesian war, a 
man named Dionysius rose to great power at Syracuse, 
and ruled as king, jfrom 405 to 367. He was of a 
stem and harsh temper, and was guilty of so many 
cruelties, that his name stands as the very type of 
tyrants ; but he was possessed of great abilities, and by 
unitmg the other Greeks of Sicily with the Syracusans, 
was able several times to defeat the Carthaginians, and 
almost to drive them out of Sicily. The most noted 
stories told of him are those of his Ear, and of his 
friend Damocles. His Ear was a chamber in his state 
prison, which was said to be so constructed that he 
could hear from it all that his unfortunate captives said 
to each other, and make use of their unguarded speeches 
against them. Damocles was a courtier, who once exr 
pressed a wish to be one day in tVie pVajce o^ ^"^ >KStt%. 
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Dionysius told him his desire was granted, and accord- 
ingly Damocles, the next day, was placed on the throne, 
and attended with the utmost state and splendour ; but 
in the midst of the feast, when he raised his eyes, all 
his delight was turned into terror at the sight of a 
naked sword, the point immediately over his head, only 
suspended by a single slight thread. Such, according 
to Dionysius, was the life of a king, but it was only true 
of that of an unlawM tyrant, reigning'only by terror, not 
by right, or by the love of his people. 

Dionysius said, at his death, that he left his son an 
empire cemented with bands of iron ; but Dionysius the 
younger was much inferior to him in ability, and after 
leading an indolent life, was dethroned in 356 by his 
nephew Dion, and was afterwards obliged to Tnn.int.ain 
himself by keeping a school. 

At Syracuse, as well as elsewhere, the valour of the 
Greeks was fast declining; this barrier to the Car- 
thaginian power was much weakened ; and now, sixty 
years after the death of Alexander; while the wars 
between the lesser powers into which his empire was 
broken up, were raging fiercely, the Romans, rulers of 
their mountainous peninsula, and the Carthaginians, 
lords of the sea, first began the struggle which was to 
decide which of them should be the dominant power, 
ignorant alike of the prophecy which had given the 
foremost place to Japhet, and declared that Canaan 
should be a servant. 

PART n. FIRST PUNIC WAR. B.C. 263-240. 

The beginning of the dispute between Home and 

Carthage, seems to have been the aid which the Ro- 

mana sent to the Mamertines, a colony of their own in 
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Sicily, where first commenced what was called the 
Punic war, from Pcenus, the Latin for a Phoenician. 

The contest was at first entirely in Sicily, till at 
length the Romans, finding the disadvantage of having 
no power by sea, built a fieet of their own, after the 
model of a Carthaginian war galley, which had been 
stranded on their coast. They ftimished their ships 
with machines to grapple with and sink those of the 
enemy, and by this means so compensated for their 
inferiority in skill that they were victorious in several 
sea-fights, and at last landed a considerable force, under 
the command of the Consul, Marcus Attilius Regulus, on 
the Carthaginian territory in Africa. 

Begulus gained several successes at first, and the 
Senate continued him in the command there, after his 
year of consulship was over, though he entreated to be 
allowed to return home to his own little farm, as a 
slave had stolen his implements of husbandry, and he 
feared that his wife and children would be in want if 
he continued absent. The Senate promised to pro- 
vide for them, and he remained in Africa, where he had 
made great progress, when Xantippus, a Spartan 
general, who chanced to be at Carthage, placed him- 
self at the head of the army, defeated him, and made 
him prisoner. 

Knowing the manner in which the cruel and jealous 
Carthaginians were wont to requite the services 
rendered to them, especially by strangers, Xantippus 
fled for his life immediately after his victory, and 
indeed it is said that he did not escape, being thrown 
into the sea by the master of the ship in which he 
sailed, by orders of the Carthaginian Senate. 

After a long captivity, Regulus was sent home by the 
Carthaginians to carry proposals o£ -^eofi.^^ ^r\^Ocl ^^ 

I 
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hoped to make him urge upon his countrymen, by forcing 
him to swear that he would return to his prison, if the 
terms were not accepted. He arrived before the walls of 
Rome, but he would not enter the city, saying that he 
was no longer a Senator, no longer a man of consular 
rank, but only a slave of Carthage. The Senate met 
without the walls to hear him, and highly did they 
esteem him, when he spoke exactly contrary to his own 
interest, advising them by all means to persist in the 
war, explaining to them the weak points of Carthage, 
and begging them not to waste one thought on the 
safety of himself, an old man, who could be of little 
forther benefit to the state. He even dissuaded them 
from exchanging prisoners, by which means he might 
have been saved, saying that they would thus be the 
losers, since no less than thirteen Carthaginian generals 
were in their hands, and he was the only Roman com- 
mander who was a prisoner. 

The Senate, almost against their will, were thus 
persuaded to continue the war, and tried to induce him 
to disregard the oath, extorted from him by force, and 
remain at home instead of returning to chains and 
death ; but this noble-minded man stood firm against 
their entreaties, and the tears of his wife and children. 
The sacredness of his word, and the good of his country, 
were dearer to him than life and liberty, and without 
setting foot either within the walls of Rome, or on his 
own beloved estate, he went back to his enemies. The 
Carthaginians, unable to appreciate his greatness, and 
enraged at him for disappointing their plans, put him 
to death with cruel tortures, but the glory of his name 
has never been forgotten. 

The continuance of the war obtained for the Romans 
» more &FOumble treaty than had been at first pro- 
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posed. The Carthagmians, weary of a war which had 
lasted twenty-three years, and was doing much injury 
to their commerce, gave up to the Romans the islands 
of Sardinia and Sicily, with the exception of Syracuse, 
which still continued independent, at least in name, 
and a peax^e was concluded in 240, putting an end to 
the first Punic War. 

PART in. HANNIBAL IN ITALY. B. C. 219-203. 

After the close of the First Punic war, there was an 
interval of peace, and for the second time since the 
foundation of Home, the temple of Janus was closed. 
Meanwhile, the losses that Carthage had sustained 
were deeply felt in that city, and Hamilcar, the most 
able of her statesmen, declared that he was bringing 
up his four sons to be lion-whelps against Rome. He 
tried to compensate for the loss of Sicily, by extending 
the power of Carthage over Spain, then called Iberia, 
whence much wealth was derived firom the rich silver 
mines ; but the Kelts, or Celtiberians, who inhabited 
Spain, were a warlike race, and Hamilcar at length 
fell in battle with them, leaving the command of the 
army to his youngest son, Hannibal, who, at nine years 
old, had been led to the altar of Baal, and there made 
to swear eternal hatred to Rome. 

No sooner had Hannibal trained his army to obey 
him implicitly, than he sought a quarrel with Some, 
hoping to strike a blow which must be fetal to her. 
In 219, he took Saguntum, a Spanish town in alliance 
with the Romans, and as soon as they complained of 
his breach of the treaty, set off to invade Italy itself. 
His march was one of the most celebrated that was 
ever made. At the head of a force, coiisSa\ja^^'5^a2K^ '^^ 
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Carthaginians, partly of Grauls and Spanish Kelts, 
with a body of Moorish, or Numidian horse, and 
twenty-two elephants, he crossed the Pyrenees, 
marched round the Gulf of Lyons, and entered 
upon the passage of the Alps, which had hitherto 
never been trodden excepting by the Gauls. The 
hardships and difficulties with which he had to con* 
tend, were dreadful ; he had to fight his way through 
treacherous Gauls, to climb precipice after precipice, 
to struggle with snow and ice, and even in one instance 
to cut out a way through the solid rock ; but at length 
his perseverance was rewarded by seeing the fair plains 
of Italy lie extended at his feet, and he entered on the 
beautiful country on the banks of the river Eridanus, 
or Po. 

Publius Cornelius Scipio, the Consul who first 
led his troops against him, was totaUy defeated on 
the river Ticinus, and so severely wounded, that he 
was with difficulty saved by his son Publius, who 
gallantly defended him, and led him out of the battle. 
Before he had recovered from his wound, his coUeague, 
Tiberius Sempronius Longus, fancying he should enjoy 
the sole credit of the victory, again offered Hannibal 
battle, and met with a disastrous defeat at Trebia. 

During the winter which now set in, Hannibal made 
his way through the marshes of the Amo, where both 
he and his army suffered dreadfully from the unhealthy 
atmosphere, which caused him to lose an eye, and such 
were the difficulties of the march, that his life was said 
to have been saved by the last remaining elephant, 
which carried him safely through the swamp. 

He again defeated the Romans at the lake Thra- 

symene, and entered upon the plains of Campania with- 

out having experienced a cheeky \mtal Qjuiatus Fabins 
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Maximus was appointed Dictator. Fabius never offered 
battle, but acquired the name of Cunctator, or De- 
layer, by always keeping encamped near the enemy, 
harassing the stragglers, and preventing them from 
obtaining provisions, by which means he reduced them 
to great straits ; but when he went out of office, and 
Lucius ^milius Paulus, and Caius Terentius Yarro, 
became Consuls, the rashness of Varro prevailed over 
the counsels of his wiser colleague, and involved 4hem 
in the battle of Cannae, the most ruinous of all. 
.^hnilius did his utmost to retrieve the day, but in vain ; 
the slaughter was immense, and very few saved them- 
selves by flight. The tribune Lentulus, in the course 
of his flight, found ^milius sitting on a stone, bleeding 
fast, and offered him his own horse to escape, but the 
Consul revised, desiring him to save himself, and saying 
he had no mind either to have to justify himself or to 
accuse his colleague before the Senate. The pursuers 
here approaching, Lentulus was obliged to fly, and look- 
ing back, saw the Consul fall pierced with darts. So 
great was the loss, that Hannibal sent to Carthage a 
bushel of the rings, worn by the equites, coUected from 
the field of battle. 

Cannse was the point of Hannibal's chief success, 
and it has often been matter of surprise that he did not 
instantly march upon Rome ; but his own losses had 
been considerable, and the Carthaginians, with their 
usual base jealousy, would not send him fresh supplies ; 
besides which, the army that he still possessed was 
rendered less prompt and vigorous, by the pleasures to 
which they were tempted by the wealth and delicious 
climate of Campania. 

His brother Hasdrubal was in Spain, collectiii^ 
troops for him, but was there opi^ae^ \$^ '$JC«^^a ^»5s.^ 



I 
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his brother, until at length he succeeded in defeating 
them in a battle in which they were both slain, and he 
then marched in Hannibal's track to enter Italy. 
At the river Metaurus he^ was met by the Consul, 
Caius Claudius Nero, and killed in battle, after 
which Nero, returning to the south, ordered his 
head to be thrown down in front of his brother's camp, 
and sent two prisoners to carry the news of the defeat 
to Hannibal. After this disaster, Hannibal was never 
able to attempt any great thing against the Romans ; 
but he would not leave Italy, and remained with his 
army in Bruttium, the extreme south of the peninsula, 
waiting, in the vain hope of some turn of affairs to his 
advantage, and seeing plainly that the only chance for 
Carthage was in weakening Rome in her own neigh- 
bourhood. 

PART IV. CONCLUSION OP THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. 

B. c. 214-201. 

The Carthaginians had aU this time been endeavouring 
to stir up enemies against Rome. They entered into 
an alliance with Philip, King of Macedon, the same 
who poisoned Aratus, and he began to entert«dn pro- 
jects of crossing the Adriatic Sea, and invading Italy, but 
the Romans stirred up the ^tolians to attack him, and 
by this means gave him sufficient occupation at home. 

The Carthaginians next induced the Greek city 
of Sjracuse to shake off the alliance with the Romans, 
and declare in their favour. Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cellus, a fierce and impetuous soldier, who had served 
against Hannibal with great distinction, was sent to 
reduce the city, but he met with great difficulties, for the 
town was well fortified, and withm \t -w^a Archimedes, 
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one of the most £unous mathematicians that ever 
existed, who invented machines which the besiegers 
exceedingly dreaded. At last, after a two years' 
siege, Marcellus discovered a weak place in the 
walls, by which he succeeded in surprising the 
citizens and taking the town by assault. He gave 
up the city to be plundered, and his troops exercised 
great cruelties. Archimedes was slain by a soldier 
who did not know him, although Marcellus had given 
especial orders that he should be spared. It is said 
that he was so intently occupied with a mathematical 
problem, that he never heard the storm of the citjr, 
and was first roused by a soldier, who rushed with a 
drawn sword, and held it over his head. "Wait," 
said Archimedes, "till I have finished my demon- 
stration ;" but the man not understanding him, killed 
him on the spot. Syracuse was taken in 212, and 
thenceforth became part of the Eoman pro^dnce of 
Sicily. 

The young Publius Cornelius Scipio, who had saved 
his Other's life at the Ticinus, was appointed, at 
twenty-four years of age, to the command in Spain. 
He was one of the best as well as the greatest of the 
Romans, with an earnest belief in the protection and 
guidance of the gods, and never undertaking any thing 
without prayer ; and of a disposition so amiable that he 
gained the affection of his army, and won many allies 
to the cause of Rome. In Spain he was completely 
successftd, winning the whole of the Carthaginian pos- 
sessions, and gaining the alliance of many of the Kelts, 
after which he returned to Rome, and represented to 
the Senate that the best hope of obliging Hannibal to 
leave Italy, would be to carry the war into Africa^ so 
as to oblige him to return to tJie dfcfeiicfe oi ^«3?Caa^» 
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The cautious old Fabius thought the enterprise too 
dangerous, and prevailed on the Senate, instead of giving 
Scipio an army to invade Africa, only to appoint him 
proconsul of Sicily, with leave to cross to Africa if he 
thought it expedient. In Sicily, therefore, he collected 
a great number of Italians, trained them in the use of 
arms, and at length sailed for Africa, where, by win- 
ning to his cause, Masinissa, king of Numidia, he de- 
prived Carthage of the Moorish horse, which had 
hitherto been her great strength. 

The Carthaginians were obliged to recall Hannibal 
to protect them, but even he was not equal in general- 
ship to Scipio, and was totally defeated at the battle of 
Zama. The loss was so great that the Carthaginians 
found it impossible to continue the war, and were 
forced to accept the hard terms which the Romans 
imposed. They were to give up all their war-galleyf 
and elephants, and never to build any more ships, oi 
train elephants, for war ; they were to pay an immense 
tribute, and never make war upon any ally of Rome ; 
and thus, with a complete crushing of their powen 
ended the Second Punic War in 201. 

Scipio was received at Rome with a magnificent 
triumph, and obtained the surname of Aincanus. He 
was the first Roman who studied Greek literature and 
arts, which were at that time despised by most of his 
stem rugged countrymen, 

Hannibal remained for some time longer at Car- 
thage, doing his best to improve the institutions of his 
country, until his enemies accused him to the Romans 
of caballing against them, and he was obliged to fiy to 
the court of Ajitiochus the Great, King of Syria. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
GROWTH OF THE ROMAN POWER. B.C. 201-146. 

PABT I. MANKEBS OP THE LATEB COMMONWEALTH. 

B.C. 201-146. 

UimL the end of the Second Punic War, the con- 
tinual warfare of the Romans might be regarded as 
necessary to secure their independence, since if they 
had not overcome the Etruscans, the Samnites, and the 
Carthaginians, they would assuredly have been crushed 
by them. After this period, however, their wars were 
only for the sake of conquest, and for the most part 
unnecessary and unjust; but the leading men in the 
state promoted them because they were the means of 
obtaining distinction ; and the lower classes, because so 
much wealth was acquired from the conquered coun- 
tries, that no taxes were asked from the Roman 
citizens. 

The usual policy of the Romans was to find a pre- 
text for war with the greater states, by undertaking 
the protection of some petty nation on the borders, 
which, whether justly or unjustly, complained of op- 
pression, then to break the power of the imfortunate 
kingdom, and make a peace with it on terms so hard, 
that when the first effects of the defeat had slightly 
worn off", there was sure to be a rising against it, which 
the Romans chose to call rebellion, and thereupon to 
complete its overthrow, and turn it into a Roman 
province. Not unlike the manner in which a cat treats 
her prey, first laming it, and t^eu \'&\.>sav^ \^. \sfia:^sNfc 
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itself free for a few moments, but on the first struggle 
to escape, completing its destruction, and devouring it 
at her leisure. 

The aUies who had first asked their aid fared no 
better, but were soon cast ofi*, and a pretence found for 
subduing them, and at last no colour was even sought 
for such injustice, and Rome ruled only by the right of 
the strongest. 

The Consuls usually spent the year of their consulate 
at Rome, and at its close took their choice of the pro- 
vinces, where they were either to govern, or to conduct 
the war, with the title of Proconsul, and more absolute 
authority than they had enjoyed at home. They con- 
tinued there three, five, or even eight years, according 
to the will of the Senate, or the circumstances of the 
time. Lesser provinces were given to the Praetors 
after their year of ofiice was at an end, with the title 
of Propraetor, and thus every Roman of rank was 
obliged in his turn to become a statesman and a 
general. 

They often used their authority shamefully, cruelly 
oppressing the subject people, and gathering to them- 
selves immense fortunes out of the public revenues. 
The days were gone by when a Roman patrician 
gloried in his honest poverty, and patricians and ple- 
beians alike for the most part grasped at all they could 
acquire both of land and of slaves. The Licinian law 
against holding more than an estate of a certain size 
was evaded, and the captives taken in war being sold at 
a cheap rate, every rich man had his house and estate 
filled with multitudes of them. They were made to 
till the land entirely, so as to leave no employment for 
the poorer fireemen who had hitherto been hired for 
the purpose, and not only this, Wl \he^ maxiufactured 
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all that their master required in his family, dresses, 
fiimiture, &c., putting the artizans of Rome out of 
work, while there were some who, being of Grecian 
blood, were capable of high cultivation of mind, 
and were often more learned than their masters, 
by whom they were employed as secretaries, and as 
tutors for their children. This upper class of slaves 
seem for the most part to have been well treated, and 
often were much attached to their lord, by whom they 
were often released from bondage. 

The worst use to which the Romans put their slaves 
was to make them fight with each other for their 
amusement. These unfortunate fighting slaves were 
called gladiators, and kept in schools, where they were 
careftQly trained in the use of arms, but without the 
slightest hope of ever using them for any purpose but 
the destruction of each other. Large buildings were 
erected, called Amphitheatres, in the form of a circle, 
or of a horse-shoe, with an open space, strewed with 
sand in the middle, and seats rising one behind the 
other, around, where the spectators sat at their ease^ 
watching sometimes fights between wild beasts, some- 
times between beasts and men, and sometimes between 
gladiators, fights even to the death. When a gladiator 
was wounded, his antagonist, who had probably that 
very morning eaten of the same food and drunk of the 
same cup, turned to the spectators to demand what 
should be his fate ; if they turned down their thumbs, 
the poor man's life was spared for the time, if they held 
them up, the victor was obliged to kill him, and the 
victor himself had nothing to expect but in his turn to 
be put to death when his strength or good fortune 
should depart. 

Shows of gladiators were wl[iat Xk^ ^BtoJi»3aa> <Skns^ 
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delighted in, and even at last almost required of can- 
ditates for the consulship. It is Mghtful to think of 
the multitudes thus ^^ butchered to make a Roman holi- 
day," and, as well might be expected, the pleasure thej 
took in the sight of such spectacles, served above all 
things to harden their hearts and increase their in- 
difference to human suffering. 

With all this, there was much more of taste for 
literature at Rome than there had ever been before, 
that learning, be it remembered, which does not, of 
necessity, either improve or soften the disposition. 
Books, works of art, and teachers of every description 
came from Greece, philosophy and eloquence were 
studied, the knowledge of the Greek language became a 
necessary accomplishment, and the Romans began to 
compose for themselves, though their works were in 
general but poor imitations of those of Greece. It was 
now, too, that the whole Greek mythology was adopted ; 
some believed, some laughed at it, all earnestness of 
£aith was fast becoming forgotten, the Epicurean 
philosophy was professed by great numbers, and with 
it came deadness to all the higher and better principles 
that had once served as motives of action. 

Luxury and splendour were fast increasing with 
riches. Every wealthy Roman possessed a house in 
the city, and one villa or more, at his country property, 
decorated in the richest manner he could afford, with 
the pavement of the court composed of tiles, in beautiM 
mosaic work, and the gardens laid out with great care 
and cost, with statues, beautifrdly-trained trees, and 
fish-ponds. The fish were kept for amusement, and, 
indeed, one Roman Senator was accused in public of 
having shed tears for the death of a favourite fish, 
to which he retorted by saying \na sjccxiaer had 
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lost three wives without weeping for one of 
them. 

The conches on which the Romans lay at meal- 
times were covered with cushions, and so arranged as 
to hold three persons ; the feasts were of the most sump- 
tuous kind, consisting of rich meats, vegetables cooked 
in different ways, varieties of fish, sometimes brought 
from a great distance, fatted dormice, and other deli- 
cacies, which to our tastes would be equally strange. 

Those who wished to maintain the severe old manners 
viewed this style of living with great displeasure, and 
did all they could, by edicts, to prevent it. Sometimes 
they forbade the having more than a certain number of 
guests, sometimes the dressing more than three dishes 
of meat, now there was a law against the fatting of dor- 
mice, and now against any poultry appearing at table 
except one old thin hen ; but it was all in vain, the laws 
were evaded and disregarded, and the feasts continually 
grew more splendid and costly. 

Dress, too, was becoming very different; the colour 
of the toga was varied, and at last, other garments, con- 
sidered more becoming, were adopted, and the toga it- 
self was only used when it was necessary to appear in 
the official dress of a citizen. Ladies had at one time 
been prohibited from driving in a chariot, or wearing 
gold or purple, but at last they would submit no longer, 
and raised a great tumult for the repeal of the law- 
Marcus Fortius Cato, the censor, a stem, plain old 
Roman, opposed them with all his might. He said the 
poorer would be tempted to vie with the rich, and grow 
ashamed of their poverty. " And," most wisely said 
he, ^' she who once begins to blush for doing what she 
ought, will quickly cease to blush for doing what she 
ought not" However, the ladies ^Kuaft^ ^«a \«as^^ 
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and soon were spending immense sums on gold and 
jewels. 

All this time, however, the Roman armj did not lose 
its effectiveness, and fought with much more knowledge 
of tactics than previously. Wherever they rested, they 
threw up a rampart and dug a deep ditch around the 
camp, which was always exactly square, with four 
gates, and often so firmly made that the remains exist 
to the present day. So complete was the discipline, 
that it was impossible to take a Roman camp by sur- 
prise, and every soldier knew his own post without 
chance of a mistake. The winters were usually em- 
ployed in strengthening the defences, or in constructing 
roads, so as to secure the communication with Rome, 
and from one station to another; roads so solid, that 
many are still in existence. The soldiers were often 
rewarded for their services by being allowed to settle in 
the conquered countries without losing their rights as 
citizens, and the colonies thus formed had privileges 
superior to those of the other towns in the provinces. 

The changes here related were gradually coming on 
during the period upon which the history now enters, 
and as it is difficult to mark the commencement of each, 
it has been thought better to put them together at the 
beginning, so as to explain much that will follow. 

PART II. WAR WITH MACEDON. B. C. 215-146. 

Before the end of the Punic War, the Romans had al- 
ready made themselves known in Greece, by putting an 
end to the piracies of the Illyrians, whose country was 
their first possession on the eastern shore of the Adri- 
atic. They had likewise formed an alliance with the 
JEtolianSf whom they had stirred up against Philip, 
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King of MacedoD, so as to prevent him from coming to 
the aid of Hannibal. 

The -^tolians, being hard pressed by Philip, called 
upon the Homans for help, an invitation which they re- 
joiced in accepting, and in 196, Titus Quinctius Fla- 
minius defeated Philip at the rocks of CynocephalaB, and 
obliged him to accept such terms as the Romans were 
willing to grant. In particular, Philip was forced to give 
up all the Greek towns, both in Europe and Asia, and 
Flaminius, going to Corinth, when great numbers of 
Greeks were assembled at the Isthmean games, declared 
to them that Rome bestowed freedom upon Greece. 

The joy of the Greeks was excessive, their shouts 
rose so loud that it was said that birds high in the air 
fell down stunned by the noise, and no honours were 
deemed too great for Flaminius, their deliverer ; but it 
soon proved that the promised freedom only meant that 
it was Rome, instead of Macedon, that held them in 
bondage, as the stem interference of their new masters 
made them feel, whenever they attempted any exertion 
of free will. 

This surrender of the cities held by Philip in Asia, 
gave occasion to the Romans for interference there. 
They had likewise two allies, whose quarrel they chose 
to support against Syria, namely, the young King 
Ptolemy of Egypt, and Eumenes, King of Pergamus ; 
nor was Antiochus the Great, King of Syria, disposed 
to avoid a war. Hannibal was at his court, and ever 
persevering in enmity to the Romans, was persuading 
him to go himself to invade Greece, whilst he gave 
another army to Hannibal, with which a second time 
to attack the Romans in Italy. 

Antiochus was at first pleased with the project, and 
actually led an army into «£toAia\ WXiY^ Y^^^^^^^ 
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jealousy of Hannibal prevented him from listening to 
his further proposals ; he wasted his time in pleasure in 
the isle of Euboea, and at last, on the approach of the 
Romans, returned to Asia Minor. Lucius Comeliaa 
Scipio offered to conduct the war; and his brothery 
the great Africanus, accompanied him as his legate. 
A great battle was fought at Mount Sipylus, in which 
Antiochus was totally defeated. Neither of the two 
great generals were present at this battle, since AM- 
canus was absent in consequence of illness, and Hannibal 
was besieged in a town of Pamphylia, but it is said 
they met on friendly terms about this time, and Scipio, 
in the course of the conversation, asked Hannibal who 
he thought the greatest of generals. ^^ Alexander,'' 
answered Hannibal; and Scipio asking whom he con- 
sidered the next, he said " Pyrrhus ;" " And the third f " 
"Myself," was the reply. "What would you have 
said if you had conquered me V said Scipio. " Then," 
said the Carthaginian, "I should have placed myself 
before Alexander." 

When peace was made, the Romans insisted that 
Antiochus should dismiss Hannibal from his court; 
Scipio remonstrated against this, as ungenerous per- 
secution of a brave enemy, but in vain, and Hannibal 
was obliged to seek protection from Prusias ; King of 
Bithynia. Here again the Romans pursued him, in- 
sisting that Prusias should drive him away, and Han- 
nibal, worn out with disappointment and vexation, put 
an end to his life by poison, saying that he would rid 
the Romans of their fears of an old man. 

Lucius Scipio received the surname of Asiaticus, but 

the year after his return to Rome, IMarcus Portius Cato 

called him to give an account of his government in 

SjTia. A&icanus was greatly indignant at the accu- 
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sations laid against bis brother, and rescued bim by 
force from tbe bands of tbe tribune, but Cato proceeded 
to require of bimself an account of tbe spoil of Car- 
thage. AMcanus, whose conduct bad been perfectly 
upright, would not say a word in answer to the charges 
laid against him, and on the second day of bis trial, 
just as tbe judges bad taken their seats, be exclaimed, 
" This is the anniversary of my victory of S^ama, let us 
return thanks to the gods, instead of sitting wrangling 
here." The Senate were carried away by the recol- 
lection ; Scipio led the way to the Capitol, and after the 
sacrifice bad been performed, he left the city, no one 
offering him any opposition, jgoing to his own estate at 
Litemum, where be spent the rest of his life, and de- 
sired to be buried there, that bis ungrateful city might 
not possess even bis bones. 

He died in 183. In the same year died Hannibal, 
and likewise Philopoemon, the brave Acbaian, often 
called the last of the Greeks, who was taken prisoner 
and shameftdly murdered by tbe Messenians. 

PART in. PERSECUTION t)F THE JEWS. B.C. 167-107. 

The wars of Antiochus the Great, are predicted in tbe 
Book of Daniel. The Jews suffered much in bis time, 
as their country was generally the battle-field on which 
he fought with tbe Ptolemies. He was killed while 
plundenng ihe temple of Elymais, in Persia, in 187, 
and it was in the reign of his son Seleucus, called in 
Daniel a raiser of taxes, that Heliodorus was sent to 
carry off the sacred treasures from Jerusalem. Onias, 
the High-priest, assembled the people, and offered up 
the most earnest prayers for protection, and they were 
answered as of old, for just as Heliodoxxxa -^^a «JawsN.NJi 
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break into the treasiuy, there appeared a horse and his 
rider of glorious beauty, arrayed in glittering armour, 
and attended by two young men of equally marvellous 
appearance, who smote ihe spoiler to the ground, and 
scourged him, so that he was carried out speechless 
and senseless. 

Onias, at the entreaty of the friends of Heliodorus, 
offered up prayers for him, and the two angelic forms 
once more visited him, told him that his life had been 
spared at the intercession of the High-priest, and bade 
him publish to all the world the mighty works of the 
Lord. 

Thus the chosen people were once more visibly 
assured that ''the angel of the Lord tarrieth round 
about them that fear him,'' and it was well for them 
that their faith should be thus strengthened, since 
heathenism was now about to make a great effort to 
overwhelm that single spot of light which shone in 
Judea. 

Heliodorus poisoned his master Seleucus, and An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, second son of Antiochus the Great, 
usurped the throne, ''the vile person obtained the 
kingdom by flatteries." His wickedness and cruelty 
were great, and his folly and levity made him despised 
by all. After drinking to excess he would wandw* 
about the streets of Antioch, dressed in a white gar- 
ment, and throw stones at all he met ; and he behaved 
at the festivals of his own gods in such a manner as to 
make them more a jest than a solemnity. Neverthe- 
less he was resolved to force their worship upon all his 
subjects. The good High-priest Onias was supplanted 
by his apostate brothers, Jason and Menelaus, who 
supported the King's plans, set up an arena at Jeru- 
salem for the practice of the Greek exercises, and 
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allowed the priests themselves to leave the service of 
the altar, to contend in the games of wrestling, throw- 
ing the disk, &c. 

Soon orders were sent that the Temple should be 
dedicated to Jupiter, and the King himself soon after 
coming to Jerusalem, broke into the Holy place, offered 
swine's flesh on the altar, and sprinkled the whole 
building with broth of swine's flesh in order to desecrate 
it. Every Jew who reftised to sacrifice to Jupiter, to 
carry ivy in a procession in honour of Bacchus, or to 
eat swine's flesh, was put to death with cruel tortures* 
Two women who had circumcised their children were 
thrown from the walls after their babes had been hung 
round their necks, and the venerable scribe Eleazar, 
and the mother with her seven sons, were the most 
noted of the other martyrs. Many Jews however sub- 
mitted, an altar of Jupiter was raised in the very 
Holy of Holies, and never had the true worship seemed 
in so much danger, as when the Temple was dese- 
crated, and priests and people alike apostate. 

At last, at the little town of Modin, in Judea, when the 
people were gathered together by an officer of Antio- 
ehus, and called upon to offer sacrifice, Mattathias, 
one of the seed of Aaron, firmly refused, and full of 
righteous zeal, struck down a Jew who was advancing 
to the altar of Jupiter, and then, with the aid of his 
sons, and some of the other Jews, overpowered and 
killed the Greeks. 

They then fled with their families to the mountains, 
where they were joined by many other faithful Jews, 
and began to make war upon their enemies. Matta- 
tliias himself did not live long, and at his death he 
appointed to the command his third son Judas^ called 
from his courage, MaccabseuB) ox li]icL<^ l^^ssfisfiissc:^^. 
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Judas was one who trusted in the protection of Grod^ 
and who therefore obtained it ; with very inferior num- 
bers he thrice routed the whole Greek army, and re- 
covered the whole of Judea. He marched to Jerusalem, 
entered the city, and purified the Temple on the very 
day three years after it had been dedicated to Jupiter, 
but the fortress on Mount Zion was held by a garrison 
of apostate Jews, who greatly harassed their coun- 
trymen in the city. 

Antiochus Epiphanes had made an expedition into 
Persia, where he learnt the tidings of the success of 
the Jews. In great fury he set out to chastise them, 
but on his way he was seized by an agonizing and 
loathsome disease, and suffered almost equal anguish of 
mind at the thought of his cruelty and sacrilege. He 
died in 163, and was succeeded by his son Antiochua 
Eupator, who followed up the war against Maccabteus 
and his brothers, until he was dethroned by his cousin 
Demetrius. Judas now sent to request the alliance of 
the Romans, but before the ambassadors returned, in a 
battle with the apostate Jews, he was defeated and 
slain, and the faithful were again reduced to the 
greatest distress. Rallying around his brother Jona- 
than, they again showed great courage, and gained 
more and more ground from their enemies, until they 
finally obtained, in the year 143, an acknowledgment 
both from Syria and Rome that they were a free and 
independent people. 

Jonathan was about this time treacherously mur- 
dered, but his brother Simon succeeded to the goveiji- 
ment, and was at once prince and High-priest of the 
Jews ; his son succeeded him, and his grandson, Aris- 
tobulus, assumed the title of King. 

Oniaa, the son of the former Hl^h-priest who had 
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been banished by Antiochus Epiphanes, had founded 
a settlement of Jews in Egypt, with a temple, which 
had once been dedicated to Isis, thus fulfilling a pro- 
phecy of Isaiah, that five cities in Egypt should speak 
the language of Canaan. 

PAKTIV. FINAL CONQUEST OF GREfiCE. B. C. 196-145. 

Philip, King of Macedon, remained subject to Rome 
after his defeat at Cynocephale, but nourished a bitter 
hatred against the Romans, which was inherited by his 
son Perseus, who, coming to the throne in 179, made 
a last struggle for independence. After the war had 
lasted a considerable time, Lucius ^milius Paulus, 
son of him who was killed at Cannae, was sent against 
him, conducted the war with great skill, and at last 
defeatied him at Pydna, in 168. Perseus fled, and 
wandered about in a miserable state, till at last he was 
captured at Samothrace. He sent to entreat the vic- 
tor not to exhibit him in his triumph, to which all the 
answer that -^milius vouchsafed was, " The.favour he 
asks of me, he may obtain of himself;" meaning that 
Perseus had it in his power to escape this indignity by 
suicide, for so perverted were the notions of the Ro- 
mans, that they esteemed self-murder as something 
brave and high-spirited, instead of looking upon it as a 
cowardly means of escaping misfortune. 

^milius was generally esteemed a humane man, 
and he highly valued the learning and arts of the 
Greeks ; yet he did not oppose an order which arrived 
firom the Senate that no less than seventy cities of 
Epirus should be given up to be plundered by his sol- 
diers. On his return to Rome, he enjoyed a splendid 
triumph^ being rowed from tlie mo\i\)a. oi ^Qickfc^^iwst^si. 
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Perseus's own state galley, and afterwards going in pro- 
cession to the Capitol, followed by the unfortunate 
Edng, chained, and in deep mourning, after which Per- 
seus was sent to Alba, where he spent the rest of his 
Hfe. 

The ^tolians, the original allies of Rome, next rose 
against them, and were speedily crushed, and the 
Senate thinking the Achaean league had shown a dis- 
position to join them, required a thousand citizens to 
be sent as prisoners to Rome. Of these the most 
noted was Polybius the historian, son of one of the 
chief men of Megalopolis. At Rome he became a 
great friend of .^knilius, who placed under his care his 
two sons, the youngest of whom, having been adopted' 
by Scipio, the son of Africanus, bore the name of Pub- 
lius Cornelius Scipio ^milianus. These exiles re- 
mained for seventeen years at Rome, all their en- 
treaties to be allowed to return home being reftised, 
until at last ^milianus begged Cato the censor to use 
his influence in their behalf, and on the next debate 
Cato aro3^9 and said '' it was waste of time to question 
whether these wretched old men should lay their 
bones in Italy or Achaia." His unfeeling speech had 
the eifect of exciting some contemptuous pity, and they 
were at length permitted to return. 

The unjust yoke which Rome had imposed upon 
Greece was severely felt, and the Achaians at last 
began to struggle against it. Lucius Mummius came 
to oppose them, easily routed their forces, and entering 
Corinth, gave it up to be plundered and burnt. The 
various rich metal ornaments of the houses and 
temples, being melted together in the flames, formed a 
mass of metal, which was called Corinthian brass, 
and was considered as one o£ \]i[ve X^osl xcAit/sdflJa for 
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Statuary. Great numbers of choice pictures, statues, 
and other works of art were captured. Mummius, a 
rough ignorant plebeian, only valued them because 
others thought them precious, and was much laughed 
at by the more cultivated Romans for telling the 
masters of the ships to whose c^re he committed them, 
that they must supply new ones if these were lost 
He was however more honest than many who had 
more education, for he took no private property, and 
only sent that of the state to Borne ; nor did he even 
help himself to the price of any of these spoils, but 
after exhibiting them in his triumph, gave them freely 
to adorn the pubHc buildings of Rome. 

The ruin of Corinth was in 145, and with it fell the 
last remains of Grecian independence. Greece became 
a Roman province under the name of Achaia, and 
therefore shared the fate of its Roman masters^ 
Athens was still celebrated for its learning and beauty, 
and became a sort of college for the studies of the 
young Romans. 

PART V. THIRD PUNIC WAR. B. C. 149-146. 

The victory by which the Romans had broken the 
strength of Carthage, had not contented them; they 
were resolved on the complete destruction of their 
ancient enemy, and only watched for a pretext for 
treading her under-foot. 

It was not long before they found one. The old 
Numidian King, Masinissa, their ally, was constantly 
making inroads on the domains of Carthage, and rob- 
bing the inhabitants, who took up arms to repel these 
incursions ; the Romans called this a breaking of the 
treaty, which forbade them to maike ^as ou^^^nsoSiSk 
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of Borne, and prepared to punish them. If the nnfinr- 
tnnate Carthaginians had been overccMne wh^i in pos^ 
session of ships, trained elephants, bands of practised 
soldiers, and such a general as Hannibal, much less 
could they hope for success in iheir present weakened 
state, and they therefore declared themselyes willing to 
do any thing to avert the wrath of iheir oppressora. 

They gave hostages, yielded up their arms, destroyed 
the fortifications of the city, but all in vain ; the Bo- 
mans were resolved to drive them to extremity, and 
sent them for answer that nothing would satisfy the 
Senate excepting that they should all leave their city, 
that it should be overthro¥m, and they transplanted to 
another spot, at a distance firom the sea. This last 
e(Mnmand was more than they could endure ; all with 
<me voice declared that death was better than such 
usage, and prepared to hold out to the last Men, 
women, and children, laboured to rebuild the walls; 
new weapons were made from the iron and brass used 
in the houses and Rimiture ; even gold and silver were 
melted up for the purpose, and when ropes were needed 
for the machines, the women cut off their long hair 
and twisted it into cordage. 

Scipio ^milianus was appointed to subdue them, 
and landed with a large army, with which he began 
the siege of the city, but for a whole year all his 
attempts were baffled by the despairing inhabitants, 
who held out in spite of hunger, misery, and Actions 
among themselves. When at length he forced the 
waUs, each of the tall houses was defended against him 
like a fortress, and could not be taken till after much 
hard fighting, in which numbers of his soldiers perished, 
and, day after day, fire and slaughter raged in the 
streets. Scipio himself was s\iufc\L 'm\k xJaa ot^orthrow 
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of the once mighty city ; he shed tears at the sight of 
the desolation around, as he reflected that in its turn 
Rome might be destined to decay and fall. 

Carthage was by order of the Senate completely 
ruined and laid waste ; the inhabitants who still sur- 
vived were sold for slaves, and the cx)untry round 
formed into a Roman province. This was in the year 
146, the same as witnessed the equally cruel destruction 
of Corinth. 

Scipio returned to Rome, and was, as usual, honoured 
with a triumph, and with the surname of Afiricanus. 
He was afterwards sent into Spain, where the Kelts 
were making a brave resistance to the encroachments 
of the Romans. The town of Numantia held out 
against him for two years ; and at last, after dreadful 
sufferings from famine, the unhappy people died by 
each others' hands rather than yield to the conqueror, 
and he, a second time, found himself the victor over a 
scene of desolation. His personal character seems to 
have been kind, upright, and generous, but, like all 
other Romans, he unscrupulously executed the cruel 
decrees of the state, and did not spare the vanquished 
one humiliation that could conduce, as he thought, to 
his own glory. 

About the same time Attains, the last King of Per- 
gamus, bequeathed his dominions to the Roman state, 
thus giving them a firm footing in Asia Minor, which 
they did not fail to extend, though at the expense of 
long and dreadful wars. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FACTIONS OF ROME. B. C. 133-30. 

PART I. THE GRACCHI, B. C. 133-122. 

During the period that next ensued, Rome was reaping 
the reward of the misfortunes it inflicted on other 
nations, in the disputes between the Senate and people, 
which filled its streets with bloodshed, and finally de- 
stroyed the Republic itself. 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, the first to awaken 
the spirit of faction, was the eldest son of an officer 
who had fought bravely in Spain, and of Cornelia, 
daughter to the first Scipio Africanus. Cornelia was 
beautiful, learned, and high-spirited, and when early 
left a widow, refused, which was then very unusual, all 
ofiers of a second marriage, for the sake of her chil- 
dren, whom she brought up with great care. A lady 
who was visiting her made a great display of 
ornaments, and in return begged to see her's, upon 
which Cornelia called her children, and said, " Behold 
my jewels." 

Cornelia was ambitious for her sons, and when her 
daughter Sempronia married Scipio ^milianus, she 
used to say it was a reproach to them that she should 
be called the daughter of one Africanus and the mother- 
in-law of the other, instead of the mother of the 
Gracchi. Tiberius Gracchus, as soon as he obtained 
the tribuneship, proposed an agrarian law, so as to 
make a fresh distribution of land. The rich opposed 
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him with all their might, but the measure was carried 
by the votes of the plebeians, aud he went on to pro* 
yoke the Senate more and more, till, when his year of 
office was over, and he stood for his election the second 
time, his supporters made a great uproar in the Forum, 
and it was reported in the Senate-house that he was 
going to make himself king. The senators rushed 
down into the Forum in great anger, the plebeians fled 
in concision, and Gracchus, falling down, was struck 
on the head with a stick, and killed. His body was 
thrown into the Tiber, and no less than three hundred 
of his partizans shared the same fate. 

Caius, the brother of Tiberius, was nine years 
younger, and his mother tried to prevent him from 
engaging in the courses which had proved so &,tal to 
his brother, but in vain. As soon as he was old enough 
to be elected tribune, he obtained that office, carried 
out his brother's law, and took other steps still more 
dangerous to the state. Scipio ^milianus was the 
best supporter of the Senate until his death, which hap- 
pened so suddenly, that Caius Gracchus and his sister 
were accused of having poisoned him, but this is very 
improbable. Caius at length went out of office, and 
the Senate proceeded to repeal some of his measures, 
upon which a great tumult arose, and a number of his 
supporters drew together on the Aventine hiU, threaten- 
ing to maintain their cause by force of arms. For this 
Caius was not prepared, and unable to resolve actually 
to fight against his country, he joined them, without 
weapons, and tried to come to terms with the Senate. 
Instead of attending to his proposals, the Consuls s^it 
an armed force, at sight of which all his followers dis- 
persed and fled. He withdrew into a sacred grove, 
where he obliged a Mthfui slave, ^\k.o \j\syaft \kS5^ H.^-- 
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lowed him, to kill him, after which the poor glave fell 
on his own sword, that he might not survive his master. 
The Senate had promised the weight of Gracchus's 
head in gold to whoever should kill him, and the person 
who found his body, cut off the head, and filled it vdth 
melted lead, in order to obtain a larger reward. His 
followers were pursued and slaughtered without mercy, 
and three thousand were killed, ten times the number 
who suifered for his brother's sedition, so quickly were 
the Bomans increasing in cruelty. Cornelia, after the 
loss of her "jewels," retired to her country house, 
where she lived highly respected for many years. At 
her death a statue was raised in her honour, bearing 
the title she had coveted and obtained^ at so deaJ* a 
price — " The Mother of the Gracchi." 

PART n. MARIUS. B. c. 106-86. 

On the death of Masinissa, the old King of Mauritania, 
his throne was usurped by his nephew, Jugurtha, who 
waged a long war with the Romans. Caius Marius at 
length reduced him to take refiige with Boccus, another 
Numidian king, by whom he was betrayed to the 
Romans* Lucius Cornelius Syll& was the officer sent to 
arrange the affair, and, as if profiting by treachery was 
.a thing to be proud of, caused a seal to be engraved 
with the representation of himself receiving Jugurtha 
firom Boccus, and always wore it as his signet-ring, 
thus giving great offence to Marius, who considered 
that he took all the credit of the transaction to himself. 
Marius and Sylla had a great hatred and contempt 
for each other. The first was a plebeian, born of poor 
parents in a country village, but his valour and ability 
had, while only a common soldier^ giaixifid the fioLvour of 
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Scipio^milianus, and had since gradually raised him 
to the highest offices in the state. He was igno- 
rant, violent in his passions, with a great dislike both 
to the pride and the luxury of the patricians, and 
as it had been declared in his childhood that he would 
be seven times Consul, he was determined, at any cost, 
to fulfil the prediction. Sylla, bom of the Cornelian 
gens, one of the noblest in Rome, had all the vices into 
which the patricians were too apt to Ml, but he was an 
active warrior, and very learned and accomplished. 

The next war was with the Cimbri and Teutones, 
two savage races, whose origin is not known, though, 
from their names, it would seem that the first must 
have been K^ts, and the second a part of the great 
Teutonic nation, that was spreading westwards from the 
Black Sea. They broke into Italy, and the part of 
Gaul which the Romans had subdued, and for several 
years, did fearful damage there, routing all the armies 
sent against them, until Marius defeated them, first 
near Aix, in Gaul, and then near Milan. After this last 
route, the survivors killed themselves, their wives, and 
children, and Italy was delivered from them. 

Marius had already been five times Consul ; when he 
obtained his next election, partly by bribery, and partly 
by promises to the factious plebeians, he behaved so 
disgracefrdly to the senators, that he who had hitherto 
been highly esteemed, began to be looked upon almost 
as a traitor to the state. The favourite project of the 
revolutionary party was at this time to make all the 
other Italians Roman citizens, and this was strongly 
opposed by the Senate, who feared Ihat when so many 
new voters were admitted they should lose all influence 
in the assembly of the people. At last the Italians took 
up arms to obtain what they desixe^, axA ^^&3Ncvsia> "^^s^ 
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obliged to fight against them. The Social War, as it 
was called, lasted three years, and at last ended in 88, 
in the Romans granting to all the Italians, except the 
Samnites, who were still in arms, the rights of Roman 
citizenship, although under certain restrictions, which 
they hoped would prevent the actual Romans from 
being out-voted. 

While this was passing, Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
was becoming very dangerous to the Roman power in 
the East, and an army was to be sent against him, of 
which Marius and Sylla were each determined to have 
the command. 

Sylla, who had just been Consul, was regularly ap- 
pointed by the Senate, upon which Marius called an 
assembly of the people, and finding that even there he 
should not be made general, broke into the Forum with 
his soldiers, drove the patricians out with violence, and 
made the mob declare him general. But Sylla, escap- 
ing from the tumult, went to his army, who would not 
part with him as their commander, led them into Rome, 
overcame the plebeians, had his own appointment con- 
firmed, and restored the Senate to their authority. 
Marius had fied at his approach, and Sylla, making the 
Consuls, Publius Cornelius Cinna and Caius Octavius, 
swear to preserve affairs in the state in which he left 
them, had marched off with his army. 

Marius tried to escape to Africa, but was detained 
on the coast of Italy by contrary winds, and was obliged 
to land, and hide himself in a hole among some reeds. 
Here he was taken, and carried to Mintumae, where he 
was thrown into prison, and as the Senate had sent 
orders that he was to be put to death wherever he 
was found, a soldier was sent to kill him. The prison 
was very dark, and as he lay on the ground, it seemed 
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to the frightened soldier that his eyes flashed fire, while 
he cried with a voice of thunder, "Barest thou kill 
Caius Marias ?" The man turned, ran away in terror, 
crying out, " I cannot kill him ;" and the people of the 
town, beginning to remember the favour Marius had 
once shown the cause of the Italians, became willing to 
save him, and gave him a ship, with which he safely 
arrived on the coast of Africa. There he wandered 
about among the broken walls and columns of Carthage, 
where the governor of the province sent to warn him 
to leave the place. All the answer he returned was, 
"Tell him that you have seen Caius Marius sitting 
among the ruins of Carthage," as if he meant that 
greatness fallen like his own should be his protection. 

In the meantime the two Consuls lefl at Rome had a 
violent quarrel, which ended in Cinna being driven out 
of Rome, and sending for Marius to assist him in main- 
taining his power. Marius returned, burning with rage 
against his enemies, still wearing the ragged dress in 
which he had wandered, and with his beard and hair 
tmtrimmed. He gathered round him a great army of 
Italians, and of run-away slaves, and soon forced Rome 
to open its gates. And now he satisfied his vengeance. 
The friends of Sylla were murdered in great numbers, 
and among them the best and most upright of the 
senators; nor was this all, for as Marius proceeded 
along the street, he ordered his body-guard of slaves to 
kill all whose salutation he did not return, and multi- 
tudes were cut down at his very feet. Day after day 
the slaughter continued, and the slaves perpetrated 
every kind of atrocity, so that Rome was one scene of 
terror, till, at last, Quintus Sertorius, an upright and 
honourable officer, who had had the folly to connect 
himself with the party of Manuft, ^«ka ^o ^oi^^^ ^s* 
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these horrors, that, as the only way of stopping them, 
he fell upon the slaves with his soldiers, and in one 
night speared four thousand of them. 

Marius now attained his seventh consulship, but he 
did not enjoy it long, being quite worn out by the 
&tigues he had endured during his exile. He died on 
the sixteenth day of his consulship, in the. seventy-first 
year of his age, in the year 86. It would have been 
well both for Rome and himself if he had died ten years 
sooner. 

PART in. SYLLA. B. 0. 88-76. 

MiTHRiDATES, the King of Fontus, against whom Sylla 
had been sent, was the ablest adversary, excepting 
Hannibal, with whom the Romans ever had to contend. 
He was descended from the old Kings of Persia, and 
had received a Greek education, could speak twenty- 
five languages, and had a great knowledge of the art of 
medicine ; he was wonderfully active and persevering, 
and often restored his affairs when they seemed in the 
most desperate condition. At the same time he was 
both treacherous and cruel ; he began his reign by the 
murder of his mother and brother ; he killed many of 
his subjects, and, among many other vices, was a great 
drunkard. 

He seized a great part of the Roman dominions in 
Asia, and sent orders that in all the towns willing to 
shake off their yoke, every Roman or Italian should be 
put to death on one night. The Asiatics were but too 
willing to comply, since they had often been very ill- 
used by the Romans, and neither the women nor 
children were spared, so that no less than eighty 
thousand perished in this massacre. After this he sent 
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his army to Greece, and was in possession of Athens, 
and many other of the chief towns, when Sylla arrived 
with his forces, recovered Attica, and gained so many 
victories, as at last to reduce him to sue for peace. 

Sylla was glad to grant it, for he received no sup- 
plies j&om Rome, and was forced to maintain his army 
by plundering the country round, besides which, he was 
eager to return home, to revenge the death of his 
friends, who had been slaughtered by Marius's party. 
He therefore, after obliging Mithridates to give up a 
great part of his conquests, signed a treaty of peace, 
and set out on his return to Rome. Cinna had been 
killed by one of his own soldiers, but the revolutionary 
party still continued in power at Home, and were pre- 
pared to resist Sylla by force of arms. Np sooner, 
however, did he appear, than their soldiers, who were 
always willing to follow so distinguished a general, all 
went over to him, except an army of Samnites, who 
fought a battle with him under the walls of Rome, and 
were there routed, and three thousand taken prisoners. 

And now came the time for Sylla's vengeance, when 
he stained the cause of law and order with as much 
bloodshed as had been perpetrated by Marius himself. 
He began by causing his troops to murder the three 
thousand prisoners, and when their shrieks and cries 
reached the place where the Senate was assembled, he 
bade the Senators not disturb themselves, it was only a 
few wretches whom he was chastising. He was ap- 
pointed Dictator, and proceeded daily to command the 
death of so many of those he esteemed his enemies, that 
at last one of the Senators begged that he would let 
them know who was to live and who was to die, that 
the suspense might last no longer. Sylla accordingly 
drew up a list, which he called a pToam^>iwjL^ ^issoXsccssr 
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ing about nine thousand names, and hung it up in the 
Forum, saying that if he recollected any more, he 
would add them afterwards. It was not only the ad- 
herents of Marius who were included in this dreadful 
list, but all who were hated or envied by any friend of 
Sylla, or who possessed any property coveted by his 
party. " Ah !" said one poor man, who was horror- 
struck at seeing his own name, « my Alban villa is my 
destruction !" and before he had gone many steps he 
was stabbed by a party of Sylla's soldiers. 

In every quarter of Italy the same destruction was 
going on, till whole districts, especially about Sam- 
nium, became perfect deserts. At last the thirst for 
blood seemed to be satisfied, and Sylla applied himself 
to restore the government which Marius and Cinna 
had overthrown, and so well and wisely did he do so^ 
that it causes additional regret at the horrible crimes 
with which he had stained its re-establishment. 

When all had been set in order, and the constitution 
adapted to receive the great increase in the number of 
citizens, Sylla quitted the Dictatorship, in order to give 
himself up to his favourite pursuits, the exercise of his 
intellectual powers, and, at the same time, the gratifi- 
cation of all the worst propensities of his nature. He 
wrote his own memoirs, and only completed them two 
days before his death, which was brought on by break- 
ing a blood-vessel in a fit of passion. It is said by 
some that he had long been suffering firom a dreadM 
disease, regarded as the punishment of his crimes. He 
died in the year 76. 

PART IV. POMPEY. B. C. 76-63. 

The state of things which Sylla had left at Rome con- 
tinued for about twenty years, d\xsm^^\^<i\itMaft Mar- 
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CHS Tullius Cicero became very eminent He was of 
the equestrian order, and his profession was the law. 
He possessed great learning, and his eloquence was 
second only to that of Demosthenes ; it was, moreover, 
always employed on the right side, and for the good of 
his country, and, in spite of a few faults of vanity and 
wavering, there was scarcely a statesman of ancient 
times whose career was so blameless. While he was 
Consul he discovered and disconcerted a conspiracy 
against the state, contrived by a wretch named Lucius 
Sergius Catilina, and the orations he made on that 
occasion are the most famous of his works. His letters 
to his friends have likewise been preserved, and show 
us the Roman habits and ways of thinking at that 
period. 

Marcus Fortius Cato was one of the most just and 
upright men of the time, but, like his ancestor, the 
Censor, he thought it a merit to be harsh and unpleas- 
ing in manner. He was very proud, and showed his 
pride in his ungracious demeanour, and the difference 
of his dress and habits from all those around him, 
which made him every where disliked, though at the 
same time he could not but be respected. 

Neither Cicero nor Cato were soldiers, and at this 
time the armies of the republic were directed by Cneius 
Pompeius Magnus, better known as Pompey the Great, 
who, while still very young, had begun to make him- 
self distinguished under Sylla. He was sent to serve 
in Spain, in Sicily, and in Africa, and when only 
twenty-five, obtained a triimiph before he had held any 
office in the state. Wherever he was governor, the 
provinces were prosperous, since he kept his hands per- 
fectly pure from the exactions in which almost «ll o^^st 
Romans indulged, and protected t\i^ trOQivx\»r3 w2>j^q^^ 
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i^m injustice. He cleared the Mediterranean of a 
horde of pirates, who, firom their strongholds in Ciiicia» 
had long infested the seas, taking the Roman vessels as 
they sailed to Greece, and putting the prisoners to 
ransom, at the same time that they carried off men, 
women, and children, firom the surrounding coasts, and 
sold them for slaves. 

Pompey overcame the pirates, pursued them into 
Cilicia, and obliged them to surrender their ships and 
themselves into his power, and then, instead of selling 
them for slaves, or putting them to death, he settled 
them in towns at a distance firom the coast, and gave 
them employments, by which he converted them into 
peaceable citizens. After this, he obtained the com- 
mand against Mithridates, who had been for some time 
struggling for the possession of Bithynia, with the 
Roman forces imder Lucius Licinius Lucullus. 

Pompey came in time to complete the conquest 
which Lucullus had begun. Mithridates, i^er fighting 
with indomitable courage, gathered fi:'esh armies, when 
his forces were thought to be destroyed, and showing 
wonderful talents and activity, found himself deserted 
and betrayed by his own son, Phamaces, and took 
poison to avoid falling into the hands of the Romans. 
From constant fear of being poisoned by others, he had, 
however, so accustomed his constitution to antidotes, 
that the dose had no effect, and he was obliged to 
cause himself to be killed by a slave. 

During this war Pompey exercised a great authority 
over all the East; and at one time held a court at 
Damascus, which was attended by no less than twelve 
suppliant kings. One of these was Antiochus Asiaticus, 
the last of the line of Seleucus Nicator, who had been 
driven out of Syria by Tigranes, "Km^ o^ ikiraKMaH wad 
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now that his enemy had fallen with Mithridates, begged 
to be restored to his throne ; but Pompey would not 
listen to him, and Syria became a Roman province. 
Ptolemy Auletes, or the fiute-player, who had been de- 
throned in one of the many revolutions of Egypt, was, 
at the same time, restored to his own country, as an 
ally of Rome, 

Two others were Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, brothers, 
who were disputing with each other for the kingdom of 
Palestine. Aristobulus endeavoured to gain Pompe/s 
favour by a present of a golden vine, but, finding that 
his decision was likely to be for Hyrcanus, retired to 
Jerusalem, and prepared for defence. Pompey followed 
him thither, besieged and took the city, and even 
ventured to enter the Temple, and penetrate into the 
Holy of Holies itself. No immediate judgment fell 
upon him, but it was remarked that firom the time of 
this profanation his prosperity forsook him. He made 
Hyrcanus prince and high-priest, but set over him, as 
procurator or guardian of Judea for the Romans, a 
man named Antipas, an Idumean by birth, but pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion. 

PART V. THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE. B. C. 63-48. 

When Pompey returned to Rome, he found that in his 
absence his popularity had been much diminished, and 
the favour of the people was shared between Marcus 
licinius Crassus, called Dives, or the rich, who had 
just put down an insurrection of some escaped gladi- 
ators, and Caius Julius Csesar. 

Julius Caesar was of high patrician birth, his family 
claiming its name and origin from lulus, son of ^wQa&^ 
but his aunt had been married to M.2i2c\xx^, ^sA \!ift "«^>a» 
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thus connected with the revolutionary party ; besides 
which, he perceived that it was by l^e &vour of the 
lower classes that he must hope to gain the chief power 
in the state, and break down the authority of the 
Senate. He was a man of wonderM talent, very 
learned, an able writer, and one of the greatest of 
generals, but he led a very profligate and dissipated 
life, and though less personally cruel than many of his 
contemporaries, cared not how many lives he sacrificed 
to his ambition. 

Pompey, finding that the Senate hesitated to confirm 
his acts in Asia, became impatient, and was thus led 
to commit the great mistake of his life. He made an 
agreement with Caesar and Crassus that they should 
form a union, called a Triumvirate, and assist eadi 
other in gaining their own ends, thus lending his 
weight to overcome the government, and raising its 
greatest enemy. The Senate was obliged to yield to 
their united influence, and granted Caesar the govern- 
ment of G^ul, with an army, gave Crassus the province 
of Asia, confirmed Pompe/s proceedings in the East, 
and made him Proconsul of Spain. 

Crassus went to Jerusalem, where he robbed the 
Temple, and then set out on an expedition against the 
Parthians, who, since Syria had been made into a 
province, were the next nation to the frontier. They 
were a warlike race, excellent horsemen and archers, 
and their manner of fighting was not to stand the 
shock of the enemy, but to gallop away, and aim their 
arrows from a distance, with deadly effect. In the 
plains of Mesopotamia, Crassus and his army were 
hemmed in by the enemy, entangled in the morasses, 
and at length perished, all excepting a few who were 
led back to Syria, by an of&cec iisissy^ Caius Cassins 
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Longinus. The head of Crassus was cut off by the 
Parthian king, and his mouth filled with melted gold, 
in derision of his avarice. He lefl an inmiense fortune 
to his son, a spendthrift, who wasted it all, and in his 
poverty was often mocked with the name of Crassus 
Dives. 

While this was passing, Caesar was engaged in the 
conquest of Gaul, where he remained nine years, and, 
after much hard fighting, entirely subdued all the brave 
inhabitants, and formed it into a province. During 
this time, he made his two expeditions to the British 
isles, the first time, only effecting a landing, and the 
second advancing as far as to the northern side of the 
Thames. His object all this time was not so much to 
serve the state as to train up an army devoted to him, 
which might enable him to overcome the Senate, and 
raise him to the sole dominion. 

Pompey had meantime been living at Rome, his army 
near at hand, and his lieutenants governing Spain in 
his name. He entertained the people with splendid 
shows of wild beasts, in which a rhinoceros was ex- 
hibited for the first time, and five hundred lions were 
killed; there were also dramatic entertainments and 
shows of gladiators, for which he built an amphitheatre 
at his own expense. At first he held fast to his en- 
gagement to CsBsar, and used his influence with the 
Senate in his favour ; but when Caesar's ambitious pro- 
jects showed themselves more plainly, he returned to 
his former principles, and zealously supported the 
government. When Gaul was completely subdued, 
Caesar set out on his return, and caused a worthless 
friend of his, Marcus Antonius, who was one of the 
tribunes, to require of the Senate that Pompey should 
be obliged to dismiss his army \ie?OT^ C«ssa ^iaassA. \Fi 
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Rome. This was refused, and Antonius, or as he is 
more commonly called, Mark Antony, fled to Caesar, 
pretending to think himself in danger. 

Ui)on this Csdsar advanced with his army, though the 
law forbade troops to be brought into the territory of 
the state without permission from the Senate. The 
province of Gaul was divided from Italy by the little 
river Rubicon, and here, Cassar hesitated fbr some 
moments, before by crossing it, he committed his first 
open act of rebellion, and fi:om this it has become a 
saying, that the Rubicon is passed when the step is 
made by which an enterprise is irrevocably under- 
taken. 

The Senate charged Pompey with their defence, and 
he, being unable to raise an army in Italy fit to com* 
pete with such soldiers as CaBsar's, retreated first into 
the south, and afterwards into Greece, all the Senate 
going with him, the Consuls, and almost every other 
person who was attached to the old form of government. 
After taking possession of Rome, and defeating Pom- 
pe/s forces in Spain, Caesar followed him to Greece^ 
and with much difficulty at length forced him to give 
battle, and gained a great victory at Pharsalia, in 
Thessaly. Pompey fled, and sailed with his wife and 
son for Alexandria, where he expected to find friends 
in the children of the king whom he had raised to tiie 
throne. He entered the harbour, where a boat was 
sent to meet him, into which he descended, only ac- 
companied by a freed man. Just as he reached the 
shore, and was rising to step out of the boat, he was 
stabbed in the back by a treacherous Roman, and fell 
to the ground ; his head was cut off", and his body left 
l3dng on the beach till night, when his faithful freed- 
man with an old Roman soldier ram^ a ^vxcl^t^I ^ile 
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with broken planks of ships, and burnt it His wife 
and son, who had seen the murder from their ship, 
sailed away, and escaped. His son, Sextus, grew up to 
be a distinguished man, and inherited many of his 
virtues. 

PART VI. JULIUS C^SAR. B.C. 48-44. 

Julius CiESAR pursued Pompey to Egypt, and on 
arriving there was presented with the head of his rival, 
over which he shed tears, as he remembered their former 
friendship. 

He then took upon himself to decide the disputes of 
the Egyptian royal family. The last King, Ptolemy 
Auletes, had by his will desired that his son Ptolemy 
and daughter Cleopatra should reign jointly ; but the 
young King had expelled his sister, who had raised an 
army to assert her claim. She came to Alexandria to 
plead her cause with Caesar, and finding the entrance 
to his house forbidden her, hid herself in a bale of 
cloth, and was thus carried into his presence. Her 
surpassing beauty and sweet voice so captivated him, 
that he remained two years at Alexandria, and her 
elder brother being drowned in the Nile, made her 
Queen of Egypt. He then went to Asia, and there in 
sixteen days conquered Phamaces, the traitorous son 
of Mithridates, and afterwards sailed for the province 
of Africa, where Cato and the other staunch supporters 
of the old constitution had drawn together and obtained 
the alliance of Juba, King of Mauritania. 

Csesar gained another complete victory at Thapsus ; 
and Cato, after trying in vain to persuade his friends to 
stand a siege at the city of Utica, did all he CQ\dd tic^ 
forward their escape, and then, ae«vti% ^^ \Jfe«^ ^^Si 
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Rome lost, too proud to submit to the conqueror, and 
having neither the hope nor the fear of Christiaos 
before his eyes, he stabbed himself. His Mends found 
him still alive, and bound up the wound, but he tore 
off the bandages and expired. "Cato,** said Caesar 
when he arrived, " thou hast grudged me the glory of 
saving thy life.'* 

Csesar was now complete master of Rome and its 
dominions ; all the warlike supporters of government 
had submitted or were slain, and the Senate was obliged 
by fear to obey his will. He was appointed Dictator 
for life, and on returning home was honoured with 
four triumphs on four different days. At that for his 
victories in the East, a banner was displayed bearing 
the words Veni^ Fidi, Vici — ^I came, I saw, I con- 
quered — ^in allusion to the rapidity of his conquest of 
Phamaces. He distributed a great quantity of com 
and money, granted land to his soldiers, extended 
widely the rights of Roman citizenship, and thus added 
much to his popularity. 

Julius Caesar is noted, among other things, for the 
reform of the Calendar, so called from Calends, the 
Latin name for the latter days in the month, the earUer 
half of the month being divided into Nones and Ides. 
The year, as the Romans reckoned it, had hitherto been 
too long or too short, so that the real mid-sunmier and 
mid-winter, instead of coming on the right days of the 
year, came in autumn and spring ; and Caesar, to remedy 
this, decreed that henceforth 365 should be counted as 
the number of days in a year, and as the real length is 
365 and nearly 6 hours, that every four years, when 
the hours had amounted to 24, another day should be 
added, so that the reckoning might not be behindhand 
with the aim. The sixth caHend. o£ E^XstMaxY heing 
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counted twice to make up the number, these years of 
366 days were called Bissextile. Caesar rebuilt the 
cities of Carthage and Corinth, which had both been 
mined by the Romans a hundred years before. 

Every day added to the usurped power of Caesar, 
and there were signs that he wished to obtain the 
actual monarchy. He always wore the laurel wreath 
of the Imperator or Tictorious Commander ; his Mends 
decked his statue with signs of royalty ; and though he 
said he would not be king, but Caesar, and in 
the sight of the people refused a gold crown offered 
him by Mark Antony, there was no doubt that he was 
grasping at the power, if not the name of a king. 

Cassius, the same who had led back the remains of 
Crassus's army, Marcus Junius Brutus, the son-in-law 
of Cato, and descended from the first Consul, his cousin 
Decimus, and some others, seeing the Eepublic thus 
overthrown by one man, resolved to destroy him by 
murder. Both Brutus and Cassius had received their 
lives from Caesar's mercy, and Decimus had fought 
under him, was looked upon as his intimate friend, and 
had just received from him the government of Gaul, 
so that their crime had all the baseness of ingratitude. 
The day they chose for the execution of their plot was 
the Ides of March, the Idth as we should call it, when 
Caesar was in his place at the Senate-house. Some 
rumours began to get abroad, and a soothsayer warned 
Caesar to beware of the Ides of March ; his wife, too, 
was alarmed by a dream, and had almost persuaded 
him not to leave his own house, when Decimus Brutus 
came in, and prevailed on him to go, by saying it would 
be absurd to stay at home on account of a dream. 

As Caesar passed along the street, he saw the sooth- 
sayer, and said, "The Idea o£ "MjkcOcl «t^ ^^^aa' 
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" True, Ca&sar," was the answer, " but they are not 
past.** 

The fifteen consputitors crowded round their victim 
as he took his seat, and one of them offered him a 
petition, Caesar refused it, and at the same moment was 
struck by a dagger. At first he struggled, and tried 
to break away, but they closed in on him and wounded 
him on all sides. 

^^Et tu Brute, Thou, too, Brutus,** were the only 
words he spoke, as he drew his robe over his face, sunk 
on the ground, and died, at the foot of a statue of 
Pompey the Great. So perished, on the 15th of March, 
44, in his fifty-seventh year, one of the ablest, most 
ambitious, and most unscrupulous men that ever 
lived. 

PART Vn. THE SECOND TRIUMVIRATE. B.C. 44-42. 

Great conftision followed the murder of Julius Cesesar ; 
the old Republican party, with Cicero at their head, 
rejoiced in it, and looked forward to a recovery of 
fireedom ; but Mark Antony stirred up the lower classes, 
and the soldiers, to cry out for vengeance on the 
murderers. They were obliged to leave the country, 
Marcus Brutus and Cassius going to Asia, and Decimus 
to his govemnient in Gaul, while Antony seized upon 
Caesar's will and all the property which Caesar had 
bequeathed to his nephew, Caius Octavius, the grand- 
son of his sister Julia. 

Octavius, a youth of eighteen, came to Rome, and 
was adopted into his uncle's family, assuming the name 
of Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, and in his dis- 
pleasure at finding that Antony had deprived him of 
Ids inheritance, at first took lihe "^3ki\. Q>i >iJaft ^TL«.tA. 
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Antony was now at the head of Julius Caesar's old 
troops, in open rebellion, and Decimus Brutus, young 
Caesar Octavianus, and Marcus ^milius Lepidus, 
governor of Transalpine Gaul, were each commanding 
an army of the state against him in the north of Italy. 

Young Caesar soon perceived that his real interest 
was to obtain the good-will of his uncle's army, and 
as he was cool, wary, and perfidious, he resolved to 
betray the confidence of the Senate, and to go over to 
Antony. Lepidus, an officer of Julius Caesar, saw that 
theirs was the winning side, and joined them. Decimus 
Brutus, thus forsaken by his fellow-commanders, tried 
to escape over the Alps into Macedon, but was taken 
by a Gaul, and put to death. 

Antony, Lepidus, and Octavianus, met on the banks 
of the Eridanus, and agreed to form themselves into a 
Triumvirate, for five years ; to cut off all those whom 
they esteemed their enemies, to avenge Caesar's death, 
and to ruin the old constitution. A proscription list 
was drawn up, longer than even that of SyUa, and the 
wickedness of which was even greater, for Sylla's 
massacre was, as he thought, for the good of the state, 
whereas the Triumvirs murdered to overturn the state. 
Lepidus wrote the name of his own brother in the 
fatal roll ; Antony added that of his uncle, and insisted 
that Cicero should be one of the proscribed. He 
hated the great orator as a personal enemy, and the 
others disliked him as one of the best maintainers of 
the laws, so that they doomed him with one accord. 
Cicero was at his villa at Formium when the messengers 
of death approached ; his slaves placed him in a Htter 
and tried to carry him away, but the soldiers overtook 
them, and he calmly presented his neck to their swords. 
His head was carried to Antony^ -n^Ylo^*^ ^^<i "^^SS^ria* 
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exulted over it, and pierced the t(mgae with hsat 
bodkin, in revenge for the orations it had spoken 
against the crimes of her husband. 

Cicero was the most distinguished victim, but mul- 
titudes of others were relentlessly put to death by the 
Three. Rewards were offered to the slayers of the 
proscribed ; and the slave betrayed the master, broths 
slew brother, and even children their parents. It was 
not only the enemies of the Triumvirate who thus died, 
but many of those whose lands or wealth they coveted^ 
and among these were young children whose estates 
had excited their avarice. Distrust, terror, and blood- 
shed prevailed throughout Italy. 

At last, when the work of slaughter was over, 
Antony and Octavianus set out for Macedon, where 
Brutus and Cassius were at the head of an army. At 
Philippi a battle took place, in which Cassius's half of 
the army was defeated, and that of Brutus gained the 
advantage, and Cassius, fancying all lost, obliged a 
slave to kill him. The next day another battle was 
fought in the same place, where Brutus was also beaten, 
and retiring into a narrow valley as the evening came 
on, took leave of his friends, and threw himself on the 
point of his own sword. 

PART Vni. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. B.C. 42-31. 

After their victory Caesar and Antony parted, the 
first returned to Rome, and the latter went to take 
possession of the government of the East. Cleopatra, 
Queen of Egypt had been accused of not supporting the 
Triumvirs against Brutus and Cassius, and Antony 
cited her to appear before him at Tarsus in Cilicia to 
answer to the charge. Insolent as yr«A such a sum- 
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mons, Cleopatra, who well knew the power of her 
charms, was nothing loth to comply with it. She 
sailed into the mouth of the Cydnus in such splendour 
as was never equalled. Her vessel was of the most 
beautiftd form, the oars inlaid with silver, and the sails 
of purple ; whilst under a canopy of cloth of gold, the 
queen reclined upon the deck, robed as the goddess 
Venus, with beautiful children in the character of 
Cupids fanning her, and her attendants representing the 
sea-nymphs and the Graces. Soft music sounded, and 
perfumes breathed round her, and Antony, who was at 
his tribunal, found himself deserted by all the people of 
Tarsus, who ran to look at the wonderful spectacle. 

No sooner was she landed than he sent to ask her to 
supper, but she returned answer that he should come 
to her. The taste and richness of the entertainment 
surpassed all that the Romans had ever beheld; the 
discourse of the queen was most alluring, and sq^ 
Antony was completely enchanted with her, and forgot 
all his former plans in the delights of her presence. 
He accompanied her to Alexandria, and there the 
waste, the excess, and the magnificence of their revelries, 
are almost beyond belief. The Queen and Triumvir 
once laid a wager that she could not outvie him in the 
costliness of her banquet, when she, declaring that she 
would spend a million on one draught, took off her 
magnificent pearl ear-ring, threw it into a cup of 
vinegar, and drank it off when dissolved. The fellow 
ear-ring was so large that it was afterwards made into 
two, to adorn a statue of Venus. Eight wild boars are 
said to have been found roasting whole, at once, in 
Antony's kitchen, so as to be ready at different times, 
that he might have his supper served up in perfection 
whenever he might choose to caW. iox \\.. 
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Antony made an expedition against the Farthian8» 
in which he met with no success, and during this time 
he raised to the throne of Judea, Herod, the son of 
that Antipas, the Idumean, whom Pompey had made 
procurator for the Romans. Herod had married 
Mariamne, the beautiM daughter of Hjrcanus, last 
of the Maccabean line ; but he had no other claims to 
the throne, which he obtained by violence and treachery, 
and as he could not assume the priesthood, he raised 
to the office of high-priest such of the fiunily of Aaron 
as he chose to appoint. 

Antony was once obliged to return to Rome, where, 
on the death of his wife Fulvia, he married Octavia, 
sister of Ceesar, a virtuous lady, who deserved a better 
£a,te than to be given to a coarse-minded selfish soldi^, 
who never loved her, and who hurried back to Cleopatra 
at the first opportunity. On this second occasion they 
gave themselves up still more to every sort of dissipa- 
tion, and Antony became more and more blinded by 
his passion for Cleopatra, so that, reckless of the danger 
of offending CaBsar Octavianus, he sent a divorce to 
Octavia, and gave out that he had long since been 
married to the Queen of Egypt 

Caesar, who had all along been bent on obtaining 
such power as his uncle had enjoyed, wanted nothing 
but an excuse for overthrowing his rival, as he had 
ahready set aside the weaker Lepidus. A fleet was 
fitted out, and the Romans, indignant that the cruel, 
treacherous, and captivating eastern Queen should 
cause a virtuous matron like Octavia to be deserted 
and disowned, willingly supported Caesar in the 
war. Antony and Cleopatra both sailed to meet the 
Roman fleet ; and near Actium, a promontory of Epirus, 
the ships met and engaged. B^^ot^ the victory had 
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declared itself on either side, Cleopatra was seized with 
a sudden terror, and fled, followed by the whole 
Egyptian fleet, and Antony, as soon as he perceived 
her flight, sailed after her himself. 

They retreated to Alexandria, where they tried to 
lose in feastings the recollection that the enemy was 
fast approaching, and that hope there was none. 
Csesar was soon at the entrance of the harbour, and 
managed so dexterously through his messengers, that the 
vain Queen, &iicying she might gain him likewise by 
the power of her beauty, allowed her fleet and city to 
fall into his hands without a blow. Then she fled with 
only two women into a tower which, like other 
Egyptian monarchs, she had caused to be built for a 
tomb, and spread a report that she was dead. Antony 
could not bear to survive her, and tried to kill himself 
with his own sword ; but while he lay dying on his 
couch, a message was brought that Cleopatra was alive, 
and begged him to come to her tower. He was carried 
thither on his bed, but Cleopatra, a&aid to open the 
door, drew him up with cords through the window, 
and he died in her embrace. 

Still Cleopatra did not despair till she had seen the 
new conqueror, when having tried all her most seductive 
arts in vain, and finding that her charms had no power 
over him, she saw that there was no hope of her 
escaping the degradation of being obliged to make part 
of his triumphal procession, and rather than endure 
this, she resolved to die. Octavianus, on the other 
hand, was resolved to display this most beautiful and 
splendid of queens as his captive, and took every pre- 
caution to prevent her from destroying herself. One 
day, however, the guards allowed a countryman to pass 
to the queen's apartments carrym^ a \>«^<^\. <i^ ^'??»- 
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A few hours after Caesar received a letter firom her, 
beggmg him to spare her children, and allow her body 
to be placed in the same tomb with Antony's. Dread- 
ing that his prisoner had eluded his power, he hurried 
to her apartments. All was still ; and entering, he 
beheld the Queen, arrayed in her royal robes, lying on 
her state couch, one of her maids stretched at her feet, 
the other kneeling at her head, settling her diadem. 

Caesar saw that the silence was the silence of death. 
" Was this well done ? " said he. " It was," replied the 
maid, " it was worthy of so great a princess ;" and 
with these words she too sunk down and died. A 
small serpent, called an asp, whose bite was deadly? 
though but slightly painftd, was found on Cleopatra's 
arm, having been brought to her in the basket of figs. 

Egypt was now reduced to a Roman province, and 
Caesar, loaded with treasure, returned to Rome. BKs 
Triumph was splendid ; a figure of Cleopatra asleep on 
her couch, was carried in his train, and behind it 
walked her twin children, Alexander and Cleopatra, 
who had lately been called, in the profane pride of their 
father and mother, by the names of Apollo and Diana, 
and now were slaves and captives among their enemies. 
One kind hand was, however, stretched out to them, 
when the pride of Caesar had been gratified by their 
hiuniliation — ^it was that of their father's neglected and 
injured wife, Octavia, who took them to her home, 
brought them up on equal terms with her own children, 
and finally obtained the marriage of the daughter with 
a Mauritanian king. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE TWELVE C^SARS. B.C. 33-A.D. 86. 

PARTI. AUGUSTUS. B.C. 30-A.D. 23. 

By the death of Antony, all rivals to the power of 
Caesar Octavianus were removed, and he stood alone in 
the Roman state, at a higher pitch of power than his 
uncle ha4 ever obtained. He took the surname of Au- 
gustus, which signifies something sacred or set apart like 
a temple ; and as the eighth month of the year had re- 
ceived the name of July from that of his uncle, so that 
of August was given in his honour to the next ensuing. 
He already bore the title of Lnperator or commander, 
though not as yet in the sense in which it was after- 
wards applied to his successors, and which the word 
Emperor conveys to our ears ; and by taking to himself 
the powers of all the magistrates, he became in fact an 
absolute monarch, though he was far too cautious to 
call himself so. The people, worn out by a century 
and a half of civil discord, were willing to repose under 
his government ; and in fact it was not possible for the 
citizens all to have a voice in the affairs of state, now 
that their number was so much increased, and instead 
of all living in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, 
they were scattered throughout Italy, and in all Roman 
colonies. The rights of citizenship, which had already 
been much extended by Julius Caesar, was given by 
Augustus to many places beyond the confines of Italy, 
where the inhabitants ranked as citizens, and were 
thus free from taxation, and could not be puuishad \>r5 
the governors of the provinces. 
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No more blood was shed by Augustus after he had 
obtained the supreme power, for he knew that his best 
policy was to win the affection of the people, by the 
mildness of his rule, and he fully succeeded. Art and 
learning flourished in his time to such a degree, that 
an " Augustan age," has since been used to express a 
time when many great writers were living. In his 
time, Titus Livius wrote a history of Rome, of which 
unfortunately a great part has been lost. Virgil com- 
posed his beautiful poems on the occupations of rural 
life, and, by desire of the Emperor, commenced a poem 
on the wanderings of JEneas, and the first glories of 
the Julian race. Horace and Ovid were also living, 
and their works were much admired by the Emperor 
himself, and his two great Mends, Agrippa and Me- 
coenas, the last of whom so fevoured Horace, that 
his name has become a proverb for the patrons of 
literature. 

Augustus engaged but little in foreign wars, and in 
his reign the Temple of Janus was closed for the third 
time since the foundation of Rome, whilst the people 
rejoiced in the unwonted peace which they enjoyed. 
Whilst they complimented the Emperor on his wisdom 
and skill in silencing all wars abroad, and disputes at 
home, they little knew by whose Hand it was, or for 
what cause, these wars and tumults were hushed into 
one silent awful lull. 

In the 4004th year of the world, in the empire 
of Augustus, in the reign of Herod, King of Judea, a 
Child was born in the royal village of Bethlehem of 
Judea, and that Child was the Prince of Peace. 

The time before appointed had f\illy come; the 

seventy weeks of years had passed since the rebuilding 

of e/erusaiem, darkness covered ike eaxVN\^ ^jsA ^c^^fs& 
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darkness the people; the Sceptre had completely de- 
parted £pom Judah, when the cruel and suspicious 
tyrant Herod murdered his wife Mariamne, and her 
two sons, thus extinguishing the last remnant of the 
princely line of the Maccabeean priests ; even a heathen 
oracle had declared to Augustus, that the greatest foe 
of the Roman power was a Child, to be bom of the 
Hebrews ; the aged Simeon, and doubtless all such as 
like him read the prophecies aright, were waiting till 
their eyes should see the promised salvation ; when the 
decree was sent forth from Augustus, that each subject 
of the Roman power should be enrolled at his own 
proper abode, and the Blessed Mary and Joseph were 
thus led to the city of David. 

The shepherds came to see " that great sight," and 
the wise men from the East brought their offerings. 
It is said, too, that in China, where the memory of 
patriarchal religion had hitherto been preserved more 
fully than elsewhere, there was so strong a belief that 
" a great Saiut should appear in the "West" about that 
time, that messengers were sent to seek Him out, and 
pay Him homage ; but, these envoys never reached 
Judea, but met with some teachers of Buddhism, a 
new and false belief which had spread from Thibet, 
and bringing them back to China, made it the prevalent 
belief there. 

The massacre of the Innocents was one of Herod's 
last acts. He did not long survive it, and know- 
ing how the Jews would rejoice at his death, 
when he found himself seized with a mortal sickness, 
he made the fiendish resolve that they should at least 
mourn for something, and therefore caused a great 
number of the principal men of the nation to be im- 
prisoned, with orders that they a\io\M «2^\i^^is^*^^ 
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instant he had breathed his last ; but the command was 
not executed, and thej were set at liberty. He died 
the second year after the birth of our Lord, the era 
from which the years are now always reckoned. 

His son Archelaus now took possession of the king- 
dom, and went to Rome to obtain from Augustus the 
confirmation of his father's will, but his brother, Herod 
Antipas, who was already at Rome, disputed the pos- 
session with him, and the Jews sent to petition against 
him. Augustus, however, gave him the kingdom ; but 
after ten years his cruelties were so great that the 
entreaties of the Jews were listened to, and he was 
banished to Yienne, in Gaul. Palestine was then 
imited to the province of Syria, and Herod Antipas, 
and his brother Philip, received the two small govern- 
ments of Galilee and Ituraea, whilst a procurator, ap- 
pointed by the governor of Sjrria, ruled over Judea, 
usually living at Cesarea, and leaving the city of Jeru- 
salem to the care of the high-priest. 



PART n. THE TEUTONES. A. D. 2-13. 

The peace which had spread over the world, lasted in 
the East throughout the thirty-three years that the 
earth was so marvellously favoured with that holy 
Presence of which it was so little conscious, but in the 
"West fresh wars broke out. 

The Teutonic race, who have been hitherto in this 
history called Scythians, appear during the last five 
himdred years before the Christian era, to have been 
gradually driving the Kelts before them towards the 
West, and fixing themselves in their settiements. 
They wevQ a nation of greal^x YkfeVgaX. «cA ^yl^ than 
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any that had yet appeared m the ancient world, of 
great strength, with blue eyes, light hair, and fair com- 
plexions, of a temper which, though enterprising, was 
firm and resolute, with steady persevering courage, and 
even in their early barbarous state, with great purity 
of manners, and respect for women, such as is seldom 
met with among uncivilized people. Their mythology, 
like that of all other nations, was not without some 
traces of ancient truth. Odin was their chief god, and 
they taught that his son Baldur had assumed a human 
form, and had been slain by Lok the destroyer, who 
was now indeed chained, but would one day^ with his 
pale daughter, Hela, overthrow the whole universe, 
with both gods and men, and all perishing together, 
new heavens and earth would be formed, and the good 
and brave would come forth purified, to enjoy complete 
happiness. In the meantime Hela ruled over the 
souls of the weak and timid dead, while the courageous 
feasted and hunted in the hall of Odin. Freya, god- 
dess of the earth, was Odin's wife, and to her were 
offered human sacrifices. Thor was her son the Thun- 
derer, and there were almost as many persons in their 
mythology as in that of the Greeks. Their language 
was called Teutske, that of the Teutes, or people, a 
word still preserved in the name Dutch. 

These Teutonic barbarians were the forefathers of 
almost every nation of modem Europe, and their lan- 
guage is still used with comparatively but slight changes 
through the north-western countries. The tribe with 
whom the Romans came in contact, called themselves 
Grer-mans, or Alle-mans, both words signifying All 
men, the whole tribe priding itself on its manliness. 
They inhabited the forests to the north of the Alija^ 
between the rivers Ehine and EB>e, ^\aODL\«N^«asL^^ 
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been known by their name, and the Romans, as asual^ 
began to encroach upon thehr territory, build forts, 
form alliances, and set one tribe against another so as 
to weaken them, and obtain excuses for c<Miquering 
them. At last their insolence and exactions roused 
the Grermans to revenge, and Herman, or Arminins, 
a Grerman prince, who had served in the Roman army, 
formed a secret combination with his countrymen, and 
drew the Roman army, with its general, Publius Quino- 
tilius Varus, into difficult broken ground, near the 
river Lippe, where they fell upon it, and completely 
destroyed it. Varus himself was slain, his corpse bar- 
barously mangled, and his officers were sacrificed to 
the German gods. 

This disaster threw Augustus into great grie^ and 
he often broke into fits of violent weeping, crying 
out, "Quinctilius Varus, give me back my legions." 
Two years after, he died, a, d. 13, after ruling Rome 
for forty years, reckoning jfrom the death of Antony. 

PART in. TTBERIUS. A. D. 13-37. 

Augustus had adopted as his heir, his step-son, Tibe- 
rius Claudius Drusus Nero, giving him the names of 
Julius CsBsar Augustus, which became, in fact, titles of 
the Emperor. The army which Tiberius had com- 
manded in Grermany, accepted him as their general, 
and the Senate continued to pay him such homage, 
that he said of them, " What a set of willing slaves !" 

He usually lived in his villas in the south of Italy, 

and his coming to Rome was much dreaded, as he 

cared not what sufferings he inflicted upon others, and 

was of a haughty, reserved, and gloomy temper. The 

heir whom Augustus had cavxa^d \\\m tA oidoi^t^ was his 
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nephew, Drusus Csesar, a young man of great promise, 
called from his victories in Germany by the sm*name 
of Grermanicus, and much beloved, but he died early, 
much lamented by all except Tiberius, who was jealous 
of him. 

By Tiberius, Annas was appointed High Priest of 
the Jews, and, after a few years, deposed in favour of 
his son-in-law, Caiaphas. Pontius Pilate was sent aa 
procurator to Judea, and in his third year, a. d. 29, 
John the Baptist began to prepare the way for his 
Master, by preaching repentance. The next year, 
A. D. 30, He who had hitherto dwelt unknown, and in 
great humility, commenced His public ministry, and 
shortly after St. John, decreasing bs He increased, was 
thrown into prison in the castle of Macherus, for hav- 
ing rebuked Herod Antipas for his marriage with his 
brother's wife, and suffered death by the request of 
Salome, the daughter of Herodias. Antipas soon after 
suffered a total defeat from an Arab chief, whose daughter 
he had put away in order to marry Herodiajs. 

The year of the Redeemed was at length come, the 
4037th of the world, the thirty-third since the first com- 
ing of the Seed of the Woman ; and now was bruised 
the head of the Serpent, just as he had most closely 
bound the world in sin and corruption. 

The great Feast of the Passover arrived. Herod came 
firom Galilee, Pilate from Cesarea, the rulers took 
council against the Anointed, His own familiar friend 
betrayed Him, the multitude clamoured for His death. 
Then was the most Holy doomed to the death of a 
slave. His own title was set over Him in scorn, and 
the Cross, from the token of shame, became the most 
glorious of signs. The awfril ninth hour came, " It is 
finished/' was spoken, and tiift \\c^Ma. ^jsn^ xxs^ "^Ssa. 
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life ; the rich made His grave, the Sabbath passed, and 
very early in the morning the bands of death wer^ 
broken, and He became the first fruits of the Resur- 
rection. 

The Forty days went by, and earth was no longer 
blessed with His bodily Presence ; but ten days after 
came the rushing wind, and fiery tongues announcing 
the arrival of Him who is with us alway. Then was 
the Church set up on earth, and St. Peter gathered in 
three thousand at once to the fold. 

The order of deacons was instituted the next year, 
and in 37, St. Stephen became the first of the glorious 
army of martyrs. It was in the course of that same 
year that Pilate was obliged to go to Rome to defend 
himself from numerous charges of cruelly and extortion 
brought against him by the Jews. He arrived just as 
Tiberius was dying, after having adopted as his suc- 
cessor, Caius, son of Germanicus. His sickness was 
of itself mortal, but his death was hastened by his 
attendants, who, taking a swoon for death, proclaimed 
Caius as Emperor, and on his giving signs of revival, 
smothered him rather than abide his terrific displeasure. 

Pilate gained nothing by his death, being banished 
to Vienne, in Graul, where he was so tormented by 
remorse, that he closed his wicked life by his own 
hand. Antipas was likewise banished, and his nephew, 
Herod Agrippa, received full power over Judea and 
Galilee. 

PART IV. CALIGULA, CLAUDIUS, AND NERO. A. D. 37-68. 

The proper name of the new Emperor was Caius Dru- 
sus Claudius Nero Ccesar Augustus ; in his own time 
he was called Caius, but he has become known in 
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history by his nickname of Caligula, from caliga, the 
sandal of the foot-soldier, which he had been used to 
wear when a child with his father in Germany. 

He had always led a life of unrestrained indulgence, 
and just before he became Emperor, had an attack of 
illness which destroyed his reason, so that all his acts 
were those of a madman. He would go about the 
streets as a beggar, and in his own house would lie 
down and roll on heaps of gold ; he made his horse a 
Consul, and gave him a golden manger; he set out 
with an army to conquer Britain, and when he came 
to the coast of Gaul, caused his men to fill their 
helmets with shells, and then returned to Rome, where 
he claimed a triumph as lord of the conquered ocean. 
His cruelties were frightfiil ; he caused persons to be 
tortured to death for his amusement at his meals ; in 
the middle of the sports in the amphitheatre, he ordered 
a number of the spectators to be seized at hap-hazard, 
and thrown to the wild beasts, after their tongues had 
been cut out, that they might not curse him ; and once 
he cried out, " Would that the Roman people had but 
one neck !" meaning that he might be able to destroy 
them at one blow. 

After a reign of four years, this unhappy madman 
was murdered, a.d. 41, and the army set up as Emperor, 
his uncle, a brother of Germanicus, usually called 
Claudius. 

In the course of these four years, the vision of St. 
Peter had announced that the Gentiles were to be 
admitted to the Church, and Cornelius, Hie first Roman 
convert, had received baptism. Saul, the zealous per- 
secutor, had become Paul the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
and the name of Christians had been given at Antioch 
to the believers. In 44, St. 3ame& Wi<e> ^x^a^.^^ ^"^^ 
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to death by Herod Agrippa, and St Peter was de- 
livered firom prison by the angel. Herod soon after 
celebrated games in honour of the Emperor at Cesarean 
and m the midst of them was punished, for receiving 
the idolatrous flattery of the Phoenicians, by the deadly 
disease which suddenly struck him. He was the last 
king of Judea, though his son Agrippa had a small 
government under the Roman procurators. 

St. James the Less remained as Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and most of the other Apostles travelled in different 
directions ; but little is kno¥ni of their labours with the 
exception of the earlier journeys of St. Paul, which 
were recorded by his companion. St Luke. His former 
fellow- workers, Barnabas and Mark, after parting with 
him, went to Cyprus, whence St. Mark afterwards 
crossed to Egypt, and there founded a Church, for 
which, with the assistance of St. Peter, he wrote his 
Gospel. St. Thomas went to the East, and there are 
Christians in India who still bear his name ; St. An- 
drew, to Arabia, St. John, to Asia Minor. Wherever 
they found converts they ordained elders, also called 
presbyters, or priests, to administer the Sacraments, 
and deacons to serve under them, setting over them in 
each principal place, a Bishop, or Angel, on whom 
their own Apostolic power was conferred by the 
appointed means of laying on of hands, and every 
where they left in the mouths of the Christians the 
symbol, or watchword, the confession of faith, that is to 
say, in substance at least, if not in form, the same as 
our own Apos#es' Creed, with certain rules and forms 
for the administration of the Sacraments, which have 
ever since been observed, and are the ground- work of 
all Liturgies. 

The Roman officers were mostly cai^leaa of reli^on, 
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but as Mends to order, usually interfered to protect the 
Apostles from the violence of the Jews. They respected 
St. Paul's rights as a citizen, and when he appealed to 
Claudius, the procurator, Festus had no power to try 
him, and was obliged to send him to Rome. 

Claudius was a dull heavy man, not cruel by nature, 
but often led into crime by his wicked wives. Agrip- 
pina, the second, persuaded him to adopt her son by a 
former husband, Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, who, 
taking as usual the whole number of imperial names, 
was usually called Nero. 

In the time of Claudius, the first actual conquest of a 
part of Britain was made, and he spent twenty-three 
days there himself, after which he assumed the surname 
of Britannicus, and returned home in triumph. In 54, 
he was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, lest he should 
change his intention of leaving the empire to her son ; 
and about the same time St. Paul recovered his liberty, 
and was able to journey into Spain, Gaul, and perhaps 
Britain. 

Nero was a weak, jealous-tempered man, and his 
great power had a fearftd effect on his disposition. 
He began by suspecting a plot on the part of his brother, 
and put him to death, then he went on from crime to 
crime tHl no one's life was safe. His wife, his mother, 
his tutor, the philosopher Seneca, were all killed by his 
orders, and he seems to have acquired a positive love 
for bloodshed, almost like that of a wild-beast. Coupled 
with this, he had a taste for literature and art, with 
much vanity in his own proficiency ; he wrote verses, 
sung, acted in dramas, and drove in the chariot races 
in the amphitheatre^ and woe to the man who grew 
weary of the Emperor's performance, or dared to find, 
fault with it. 
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At last, SO reckless did Nero grow, that he set Borne 
itself on fire, by way of seeing how Troy looked in 
fiames, and then, when he found the people indignant, 
accusing the Christians of having lighted the fire, 
he commenced the first persecution. Great numbers 
of Christians were martyred, in horrible torments, 
thrown to wild beasts, burnt, while some of them were 
smeared with combustible matter, listened to a stake to 
keep them upright, and then set on fire so as to bum 
slowly, to light the arena where the Emperor was 
entertaining the Romans. 

In this persecution, both St. Paul and St. Peter 
received the crown of martyrdom at Rome on the same 
day of the year, 66. St. Paul had been for some time 
in prison, whence he wrote his last Epistle, the second 
to Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus ; his citizenship saved 
him from torture, and he was beheaded with the sword. 
St Peter, reckoned as the first Bishop of Rome, was, 
in the eyes of the world, only a Galilean fisherman, and 
he was sentenced to die by crucifixion as the basest 
mode of execution, but he deemed that death all too 
blessed and glorious for him, and entreated to be 
nailed to the tree with his head downwards, that so 
he "might change the Cross, yet suffer with his 
Lord." 

PART V. DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. A.D. 66-100. 

" His Blood be upon us and our children," had been 
the cry of the Jewish multitude, and the time of ven- 
geance was come, for the city which would not be 
gathered under the wings of the Almighty. 

Gessius Florus, the procurator, was even more than 
usually cruel and rapacious, aad m \k^ ^ear 66, the 
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Jews revolted, fancying that the tune of theu' deliver- 
ance was come, and misinterpreting the prophecies. 
Yet the signs of coming judgment were not wanting, 
armies were seen fighting in the clouds, a man ran up 
and down the streets crying, " Woe to Jerusalem," the 
heavy gate of the Temple, though bolted and barred, 
flew open of its own accord, and more awful than all, 
a voice was heard in the Holy of Holies, saying, " Let 
us depart hence." The Christians took the warning, 
as they had long since been taught to do, and fled from 
the city, but the Jews became still more determined in 
their rebellion. 

An army was sent against them commanded by Titus 
Flavins Sabinus Vespasianus, an able officer, and a 
rough, straight- forward man, much disliked by Nero, 
and loved by the army. He had reduced all the lesser 
towns of Palestine, and was marching on Jerusalem, 
when he learnt that there had been a revolt in Italy, 
that Nero had killed himself, and that he had been 
chosen Emperor by a portion of the army. He left the 
command to his son, of the same name as himself, and 
hastened to Italy. Three other emperors, Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, had been chosen, but as quickly set aside 
and slain, and both army and Senate were willing to 
receive Vespasian, who soon showed himself the best 
Emperor that had yet governed Rome. 

In the meantime his son Titus began to besiege 
Jerusalem, in the spring of a. d. 70, just when the 
Feast of the Passover had caused the Jews to hasten 
to the city from all quarters. The regular priesthood 
was at an end ; Agrippa, the last of the line of Herod, 
was with the Roman army, and there was no legal 
ruler of the city, so that it was torn to pieces with dis- 
sensions, and the strong on either «J\^'a iovy^^ ^^^ss^.^^ 
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each other even more fiercely than against the enemy. 
The town wa-s closely blockaded, and while war raged 
without, there was murder, robbery, and famine within, 
fulfilling to the letter the awful curses denounced when 
first the Law was given. Thousands died of hunger, 
multitudes of prisoners were crucified by the Romans, 
the robbers in the city broke into the houses, and slew 
and pillaged without mercy, especially where, like 
ravenous beasts, they were attracted by the scent of 
food. In one mstance, they turned back in horror and 
loathing, when they found that the food they had smelt 
was the fiesh of a young child, slain and roasted by his 
own mother, a tender and delicate lady, who called on 
them, in her frenzy, to share it with her. 

The ravines were so choked with dead, that Titus 
was struck with horror, and called heaven to witness 
that the Jews, and not himself, were guilty of this de- 
struction. After much severe fighting, the outer and 
inner walls were gained, and he ordered an assault on 
the fortifications of the Temple, desiring that every 
means should be taken for preserving the beautiful 
building ; but it had been decreed that not one stone 
should be left upon another, and his precautions were 
vain. In the course of the attack, a Roman threw a 
firebrand through a golden window, the flames spread 
rapidly, and though Titus called repeatedly to his men 
to extinguish them, all were too busy fighting and 
pillaging to heed him, and the fire raged until the 
whole building was consumed, and in it six thousand 
persons, who had trusted to its shelter for protection. 

On the 18th of August, Zion itself, the city of David, 
was taken, and found to be full of dead, the flames 
were quenched in the blood of the defenders, and the 
women and children lay dead mt\i\v\m^T^ vol all the 
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upper rooms. A million had perished by the sword 
and famine, ninety-seyen thousand were made 
prisoners, and Titus^ victory wa« at length achieved. 
When he looked at the strength of the walls and 
towers, he exclaimed that God Himself must have 
fought for him, since man could never have driven the 
Jews from such defences. He then caused them to be 
all thrown down, and the very foundations of the 
Temple were ploughed up and sown with salt. 

He enjoyed a great Triumph, leading great numbers 
of his captives in his procession, after which many were 
used as victims in the cruel sports of the Amphitheatre, 
and the rest sold as slaves, and thus dispersed through 
the empire. An arch was raised in honour of his 
triumph, on which may still be seen sculptured figures of 
the seven-branched candlestick, and others of the sacred 
ornaments of the Temple. 

Vespasian died in 79, the year of the first recorded 
eruption of Vesuvius, when Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were destroyed. Titus succeeded him, and was much 
loved for his generous disposition, which led him to 
say, " I have lost a day !" whenever he had spent one 
without doing some good. 

His virtues shone more brightly from the contrast 
with the vices of his brother Domitian, by whom he 
was poisoned in 81, the second year of his reign. 
Domitian, called the last of the twelve Csesars, reigned 
fifteen years, and, if possible, out-did Nero in his 
cruelties, until, in 96, he was murdered by his freed- 
man. It was he who condemned the evangelist St. 
John to be placed in a caldron of boiling oil, when, by 
a miracle, the saint was preserved from injury, upon 
which Domitian banished him to the Isle of P^\3x^«<i'5»^ 
where a marvellous vision was Yo\ic\vaaSfe^ \ft \svss^ ^cSl 

N 
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what should befall the Church in her latter days. 
With this revelation, related in the form of an epistle 
of solemn exhortation to the Angels or Bishops of the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor, he closes the roll of in- 
spired writings, with his most awM warning to such as 
should dare to tamper with Holy Scripture. 

He was the last survivor of the Apostles, the only 
one, it is believed, who did not meet with a violent 
death. He spent his latter days at Ephesus, where, 
when extremely aged and infirm, he still, as he was 
carried about in his litter, would repeat the exhortation, 
" Little children, love one another !" He died about 
the year 100, the last of those who could tell of those 
great things of which they were chosen witnesses, 
which their own ears had heard, and their own eyes 
had seen. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GREAT PERSECUTIONS. A. D. 86-325. 

PART I. THE PRI]VimVE CHURCH. A. D. 86-180. 

The death of the last of the Twelve Apostles happened 
just when the faith of the Church began to be proved 
by systematic persecutions, for the martyrdoms which 
had hitherto taken place were either the effect of 
popular fury, or of the lawless cruelty of such tyrants as 
Nero and Domitian ; and it was not till the time of 
Nerva, who was made Emperor in 86, that edicts were 
passed for the suppression of Christianity. 

The Gospel had by this time spread wherever the 
Roman power had made itae\£ feVt. EiWikcity had its 
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own bishop, and these were, for the sake of order, sub- 
ject to principal bishops, called patriarchs, of whom, in 
early times, there were four — of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Rome. The believers were chiefly in- 
habitants of towns; the villagers called, in Latin, Pagani, 
had not in general yet heard the word, and it is from this 
that the word Pagan has come to signify a heathen. 

The Christians were of all ranks — ^nobles, soldiers, 
and slaves ; and there was nothing to distinguish them 
from the surrounding world save the purity of their 
lives, their love for one another, and their refusal to 
join in aught that savoured of idolatry. It was at 
night, or whenever they were least liable to interrup- 
tion, that they met to worship, and, above all, to re- 
ceive the Holy Eucharist. Their place of assemby was 
sometimes a room in a rich man's house, sometimes the 
ruins of a deserted temple, the depth of the forest, or 
the cave on the sea-shore ; and at Rome it was in the 
excavations whence the materials of the city had been 
dug out, and which were used as a burial-place for 
slaves and malefactors. Many of them toiled here in 
slavery, and were familiar with the long winding 
galleries, which might enable them to elude their pur- 
suers; and hither came the flock from every part of 
the city. The Roman noble and tenderly nurtured 
lady there met the slave of barbarian blood, and often 
bowed meekly before him as her pastor ; and above 
the graves of the martyrs arose the voice of prayer and 
praise, when the Holy Communion was solemnized for 
the sustaining of those who might soon themselves be 
called to endure the fiery trial of persecution. 

The men and women were ranged on opposite sides 
of the place of assembly, and behind the ba^tvL^""! 
Christians were those who were, »a 7^V ^»^^^^ Ss^sJvxxnsl- 
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tion before being admitted into the Church, and who, 
therefore used to depart before the administration of 
the Communion. Further oif, w^'e those who were 
under penance, excluded from the Communion till they 
had shown fail repentance for some fault, and those 
unhappy persons who had yielded to the terrors of per- 
secution and denied their £uth, and were now entreat- 
ing for their restoration ; but it was a very long time be- 
fore they were again received, often not until their 
death. 

Trajan, who succeeded Nerva in the empire in the 
year 98, was an admirer of the old Roman temper, 
which he sought to restore, and knowing nothing of 
Christianity, his pride made him look upon it as a silly 
superstition which ought to be put down, as likely to 
alter the ancient manners. He therefore enacted that all 
should be put to death who would not revile the name 
of Christ, nor offer incense- to his own statue nor to 
Jupiter, and the law was carried into effect through 
the greater part of the empire. Multitudes were 
martyred in this persecution, among whom the most 
noted was St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, one of the 
Fathers of the Church, whose writings are still pre- 
served. It was by order of Trajan himself that he was 
thrown to the wild beasts. 

Trajan adopted Adrian, his cousin, who succeeded 
him in 117, and in his turn adopted Titus Aurelius 
Antoninus Pius, a gentle, amiable man, and a philo- 
sopher. The Greek philosophy, it should be remem- 
bered, was a feeling after the truth, and was the best 
guide that could be possessed in the days of heathenism, 
but now that light was in the world, it was wilful 
blindness to prefer these feeble guesses to the 
perfect truth ; and AnU)nm\ia Yiaa ivo tcu^ follower 
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of Socrates and Plato, when he permitted the per- 
secution to continue, instead of laying hold of the 
faith they would have hailed so gladly. His nephew 
and successor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, was 
likewise a philosopher, and of sterner and more 
warlike mould, and he revived the fury of the persecu- 
tion with still greater vigour. The chief of the victims 
now martyred was St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a 
disciple of St. John the Divine, and more than eighty 
years old. He was condemned to be burnt to death in the 
midst of the Amphitheatre, and, when bound to the stake, 
raised his voice in praise that he was counted meet to 
drink the Lord's cup of suffering, and be numbered 
among the martyrs. The wood was lighted, but the 
flame refused to touch him, and spread out around him 
in a circle of light, where his weeping flock beheld 
him standing as if already surrounded by the glory of 
heaven. At last the Proconsul ordered that he should 
be slain by the sword, and he thus obttdned the crown 
of martyrdom, though he was spared the torture. 

Even in the midst of this persecution, the Roman 
army itself contained many Christians. Marcus Aure^ 
lius was at war with the German tribe called Mar- 
comanni, or Marchmen, the borderers on the frontier 
of the Danube, where his troops were reduced to the 
utmost distress for want of water. The Christian 
soldiers prayed for rain, and a shower was sent to the 
relief of the whole army, for which reason their com- 
rades called them the Thundering Legion ; but Aurelius, 
choosing to ascribe the mercy to his own gods, set up a 
column at Rome, on which may still be seen sculptured 
a figure of Jupiter, with streams of water flowing from 
his head and shoulders, and the soldiers catching it in 
the hollow of their shields. 
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PABT II. POWEB OF THE PRJETORIAN OUABD. 

A. D. 192-245. 

DuBiNG nearly a century after the death of Commodos, 
son of Aurelius, and last of the Antonines, the empire 
was in the hands of the army, which would brook no 
commander save at their own pleasure. 

The army consisted of thirty legions, enlisted from 
every part of the empire — ^Italians, Greeks, of Egypt, 
Asia, and Greece ; Kelts, of Spain, Gaul, and Britain ; 
Arabs, and even Germans, who came to acquire pay, 
plunder, and training, in the ranks of the Romans, and 
then returned home to use their lessons against Hieir 
former masters. This force was dispersed wherever it 
was needed, guarding the wall raised by Adrian be- 
tween his British dominions and the wild Scots, waging 
war with the Germans along the banks of the Rhone, 
Rhine, and Danube, struggling with the Parthians and 
Persians on the Euphrates, and garrisoning the towns 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. Roman camps and 
Roman roads still exist through all the vast region thus 
bounded; coins of the different Emperors, weapons, orna- 
ments, and beautiful tesselated pavements, are continually 
discovered, witnessing to the extent both of their power and 
civilization. Each principal town had a garrison, and as 
the soldiers owned no authority save that of their military 
superiors, and the inhabitants of the country were com- 
pletely under them, the whole dominion was in the 
hands of the army. 

The Emperor was guarded by a band called the 
Praetorian, because, before the time of Augustus, it had 
been attached to the service of the Praetors. The men 
were cboson from the braveal o£ tXi^\fe^Qiti%^«a\d having 
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the person of the Emperor always in their hands, had 
foil power over his life, so that it was in them that the 
whole overgrown influence of the army was concen- 
trated. 

They raised Emperors, and killed them at their 
pleasure, and were the real masters of Rome. The 
names of the persons whom they thus elevated are, for 
the most part, not worth recording. Severus was the 
ablest of them. He was raised to the Empire in 194, 
gained several victories over the Germans, went to 
Britain, and penetrated further into Scotland than any 
Roman had yet ventured, after which he built a second 
wall across the island, and was returning southwards, 
when he was taken ill, and died at York. The soldiers 
allowed the succession to remain in his family, but 
Caracalla, his son, proved cruel and wicked. Helioga- 
balus, his grandson, went beyond all the rest of the 
Emperors in the wildness of his profligacy ; and though 
Alexander Severus, the last of the family, was a youth 
of promise, the avarice of his mother, Julia Saemias, so 
irritated the soldiers, that they killed them both, and 
then sold the Empire to the highest bidder. 

All this time the persecution of the Church was 
more or less severe, according to the disposition of the 
ruling power. There was hardly a Bishop of Rome 
that was not martyred; but let the heathen do their 
worst, they could only shed the blood of the martyrs, 
which is the seed of the Church, and so the Church 
grew and flourished in spite of their utmost efforts. 

And persecuting Rome was feeling the approach of 
the hour of vengeance. The iron of her temper was 
passing away, and leaving clay in its stead, and her 
enemies began to close in upon her. The Goths, a 
powerful tribe of the great TexxXjomc Twsfc^ \ft^^ Nsissi 
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the Thracian provinces, where the Emperor Decius, 
a great persecutor, was killed in battle with them. At 
the same time, the Franks, another Teutonic tribe, be- 
gan to ravage Gaul, and on the eastern frontier the 
ancient Persian monarchy of Cyrus, and the old fire- 
worshipping religion, were restored by Ardisheer, the 
founder of what is called the Sassanid dynasty, because 
he claimed to be descended from Sassan, a son of Xerxes. 

Shahpoor, or Sapor, son of Ardisheer, conquered 
Armenia, and in the plains of Mesopotamia, met the 
Roman forces under the Emperor Valerian, routed his 
army, made him prisoner, and carried him off to Persia. 
Here Valerian suffered the utmost indignities, of which 
the most degrading was, that he was forced to crouch 
on his hands and knees, that his back might serve as a 
step for Shahpoor, whenever he mounted his elephant ; 
and when he died, worn out with sufferings, the savage 
conqueror caused his skin to be taken off, and spread 
upon his throne. 

The first check in his course of conquest that Shah- 
poor experienced, was from Zenobia, the brave Arab 
Queen of Palmyra, a beautiful city built by Solomon 
on an oasis in the Syrian desert. It was a colony in 
Trajan's time, but it seems that some Arabs had since 
been allowed to establish a sort of kingdom there, and 
Odenatus, the husband of Zenobia, was acknowledged 
as a friend and ally by the Emperor. On his death, 
Zenobia reigned in the name of her sons. She was 
very beautiful, and learned in Greek literature; and 
her chief councillor, Longinus, was a celebrated philo- 
sopher ; the city was embellished with splendid works 
of art, and she extended her power on all sides, until 
she thought herself able to be independent of Rome, 
and assumed the title of (^ueen of l\v& East. 
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The Emperor Aurelianus marched against her, oyer« 
came her forces, forced the town to surrender, and 
carried her and her children to Rome, where they 
were led in his Triumphal procession in chains of gold, 
the last royal captives who were made to suffer that 
humiliation. After her fall Palmyra was soon de- 
serted, but the white marble columns which still remain 
among the palms on the oasis, witness to the beauty 
of the city of palms, and the splendour of the Queen 
of the East. 

PART in. THE LAST PEBSECUnON. A. D. 284-311. 

In 284, the soldiers raised to the imperial power, 
Diocletian, the son of a Dalmatian peasant, a man of 
great ability, who immediately proceeded to place his 
authority on a more secure footing. He abolished the 
praBtorian guard, and wishing to be considered as a 
monarch, instead of only a general like the former 
emperors, he assumed the diadem, instead of the laurel 
wreath, wore royal robes of cloth of gold, and purple 
silk buskins worked with golden eagles. 

Thinking the empire too large to be ruled by one 
man, he chose Maximian, a fellow-soldier, to reign 
jointly with him, and share with him the title of 
Augustus, and still tother to strengthen themselves, 
they each of them chose a successor, to whom they 
gave the name of CsBsar. The Caesar chosen by Dio- 
cletian was his son-in-law, Galerius ; while Maximian 
made choice of Flavins Constantius Chlorus, governor 
of Britain, G-aul, and Spain. 

For some time past, the enmity of heathenism to 
Christianity, had seemed to be silent, believers pro- 
fessed their faith without danger, \lc^\. \JckKvsV^ ^»:^ 
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openly, and had built Churches, where the liturgy 
was used in the face of day. Helena, a British prin- 
cess, and the wife of the Caesar Constantius, was a 
Christian, the wife and daughter of Diocletian were 
inclined to the same belief, and Christians were to be 
found in great numbers in the houses of both emperors. 

The last and worst storm however was now to come, 
and darkness made its most violent attack upon light. 
The Emperors sent forth express orders that the edicts 
against Christianity should be enforced with the utmost 
rigour, and provinces which had hitherto escaped be- 
gan to suffer. Although Constantius would gladly 
have protected the Christians, he thought himself, at 
first obliged to let the law take its course, and it was 
not till after the death of St. Alban, the British martyr, 
that he interfered to check the persecution in the three 
provinces subject to him. 

Elsewhere the fury of the heathen raged unre- 
strained. Diocletian required his household to sacri- 
fice to Jupiter, beginning with his wife and daughter, 
who yielded, but many refused, and bore with patience 
the most dreadM torments. One of the servants was 
scourged till the flesh parted from his bones, and his 
wounds were then rubbed with salt and vinegar. 
Others were stretched on the rack till their bones were 
dislocated, they were hung up by the hands with 
heavy weights fastened to their feet, their flesh was 
torn with iron hooks, but in every extremity of torture 
the faith of the Christians endured to the end. Of 
them it might be said, as of their predecessors of the 
Jewish Church, in the very words which were doubt- 
less their consolation and example, " They were tor- 
tured, not accepting deliverance — they had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgiiigs, ye«t, mox^over of bonds 
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and imprisonment, they were stoned, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword, were destitute, afflicted, 
tormented— of whom the world was not worthy." 

A town in Phrygia waa hemmed in by soldiers, and 
burnt, with all the inhabitants, because the greater part 
were Christians; so many were torn by wild beasts 
that it was hard to find animals enough to devour 
them, and every kind of new torture was invented. 
Agapius of Ctesarea was torn by a bear, left with his 
wounds bleeding all day, and then thrown into the sea, 
with weights fastened to his feet. St. Laurence, a 
young deacon at Rome, was roasted to death on bars of 
iron over a fire. Children were not spared, but showed 
their constancy, and many were the young virgins 
whose names have ever since been honoured by the 
Church for the purity of their lives, and the glory of 
their deaths. St. Barbara was killed by her own 
fisLther at Home; there, too, died by the sword, St Agnes, 
at twelve years old, and the next night she appeared in 
a dream to her sorrowing parents, a spotless Lamb by 
her side. St. Margaret of Antioch was but fifteen 
when she was thrown into prison, and there a vision of 
treading down the dragon, encouraged her the next 
day to meet the sword of the executioner. St. Kathe- 
rine, a rich, noble, and learned maiden of Alexandria, 
who had devoted herself to Christ, as a bride to her 
spouse, was sentenced to be broken upon a wheel, 
armed with sharp teeth, but while she was being bound 
to it, the machine was suddenly broken to pieces, and 
she was afterwards slain with the sword. 

In 305, Diocletian and Maximian resigned the 
Empire to Galerius and Constantius, the latter of 
whom instantly put a stop to the persecution in the 
West, but under Galerius and Yos tl^^V^ ^^^-^^s^rSs. 
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CsBsar Maximus, it raged as fiercely as ever in the East 
At last Galerius was seized with a lingering, loath- 
some, and horrible disease, under which he suffered 
fnghtful agonies, not unlike those under which An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, the persecutor of the Jews, had 
died. Gralerius sent for physicians from every quarter, 
and finding them all unable to afford him any reli^ 
he ordered one after another to be put to death. At 
last one of them told him that his sufferings were sent 
by the Grod whom he had offended, and were beyond 
the art of man ; Galerius felt the truth of his words, 
commanded the persecution to cease, and sent orders to 
the Christians to rebuild their Churches and pray for his 
recovery, and having been thus brought to own the 
Power he had defied, he died in the year 811. 

PART rV. CONVERSION OP CONSTANTINE. A.D. 311-323. 

CoNSTANTius Chlorus had died in 307, leaving his 
portion of the empire to his son Constantinus, and 
on the death of Gralerius, a period of great con- 
fusion ensued. The old Emperor Maximian tried to 
persuade his former colleague, Diocletian, who was 
living a retired life in Dalmatia, to come forward and 
resume the power they had given up ; but Diocletian 
was so happy in his retirement, that all the answer he 
would make was, " Come and see the cabbages I have 
planted." 

Maximian then gave his daughter Fausta in mar- 
riage to Constantine, and invited him from Graul to 
come and dethrone his wicked son Maxentius, who, in 
the general confiision, was exercising a cruel tyranny 
upon Rome and Italy. Constantine was delayed by 
the necessity of driving baick. Wi^ Yxas^sA^ ^Vq Wd in- 
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vaded Graul, and in the meantime the mifortunate old 
Emperor fell into the hands of his son, and was 
strangled. 

Constantine set forward with the intention of re- 
renging his death, but with great doubts of success, 
since the power of Maxentius was great, and he had 
already repelled an attack of the Eastern Emperor 
Maximinus. The mind of Constantine was at this 
time wavering between the religion of his mother, 
Helena, and that of his fore&thers ; he still was inclined 
to the old sacrifices and superstitions, but at the same 
time he admired the purity of life enjoined by the 
Divine law, and had kept himself clear from the 
cruelties and grosser sins of his thne. 

He was marching at the head of his troops, towards 
the Alps, doubting to what Divine Power he should 
address himself for aid in his dangerous enterprise, 
when at mid-day, he and his whole army suddenly be- 
held in the eastern quarter of the sky, a luminous 
Cross, surrounded by these words: "/» hoe signo 
vinces" — ^In this sign thou shalt conquer. He accepted 
the token, and from that time forth was a believer, though 
he did not receive holy baptism for a long time after. 
Adopting the Cross as his ensign, he caused it to be raised 
upon a pole, or above a circle, in which were the letters 
"P in Greek, the two first of the name of Christ, 
NI^ and below it was a purple silk banner covered 

* with embroidery. This standard was called 
the Labarum, and was carried at the head of the 
Legions instead of the Eagle, hitherto the standard of 
the Romans, and according to the promise it brought 
victory to Constantine. 

Three times did he defeat the forces of Maxentius^ 
and at length pursuing him into "E/om!^ <^»x>s^^\^isss. 
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to be put to death, and was joyfblly received by the people 
as their deliverer. Aboat the same time Maximin was 
overUirown in the East by a usurper, named Licinius, 
who murdered him with his whole fionily. For ei^t 
years Constantine and licinius reigned in the west and 
east, but in 328 a quarrel arose between them, 
Licinius was defeated at Adrianople, and the whole 
Empire acknowledged Constantine as its Lord. 



CHAPTER XV. 

FALL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE. A.D. 323-476. 

PART I. CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. A. D. 323-387. 

With the victory of Constantine began the dominion 
of the Church, and the fulfilment of the prophecy, that 
the kingdoms of this world should be the kingdoms of 
the Lord. 

The Empress Helena, mother of Constantine, though 
seventy-nine years old, set out for Jerusalem, to seek 
for traces of the great events that had there taken 
place. She was the first to lead the way in the path 
of pilgrimage in which so many have since followed. 
Since the ruin of Jerusalem, two centuries and a half 
before, a new city, called Ella Capitolina, had been 
built on Mount Zion, by the Emperor Adrian, and a 
Temple of Venus had been erected on Mount Calvary 
in contempt of the Christians, but both city and temple 
had fast gone to decay, and the fair hill of Zion lay 
waste and desolate, with only a few huts around it, 
inhabited by a small remnant oi 3«^% wid Christians. 
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Helena inquired of them respecting the sacred spots, 
and caused the heaps of ruin to be cleared away, and 
the ground to be dug, until at length she had the joy 
of discovering the Holy Sepulchre, and at no great 
distance from it, three Crosses, with the nails by which 
the Crucified had been fastened to them. One of these 
was believed to be the actual Instrument of our Re- 
demption, and St. Helena, full of joy and thankfulness, 
built a Church to receive it, large enough to contain 
not only the Holy Sepulchre, but the spot where the 
Crucifixion had taken place, making the Tomb itself 
into a beautiful inner shrine, encrusted with gold and 
marble, and lighted with silver lamps. She raised 
another Church over the cave of the Nativity at 
Bethlehem, and another on Mount Carmel, and then 
returned to her son, bringing the precious nails with 
her, and followed by the blessings of the inhabitants of 
the countries through which she past, on whom she 
bestowed great alms. 

Constantine seems to have felt that it was difficult to 
obtain the observance of Christianity in a city so full of 
heathen memorials connected with national pride as 
Rome ; he likewise wished to be nearer the centre of 
his Empire, and resolved to build a new capital. The 
spot which he chose was that where Europe and Asia 
almost meet, under the most delicious climate in the 
world, on the banks of the beautiful Bosphorus, where 
stood the old Greek city of Byzantium. This was the 
site of the new capital, which he made the seat of 
government, and, after greatly enlargmg and embellish- 
ing the town, called it after his own name, Constanti- 
nople and new Rome. He built a splendid Church, with 
a dome encrusted with mosaic work and gold, and it 
was dedicated to the Wisdom o^ Cj^^^ Hja. ^x^'^^ 
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Sophia, and the ignorance of after ages has converted 
this title into St Sophia, as if it were the name of some 
Saint Manj of the Basilica, or royal halls of justice, 
at Rome and elsewhere, were at the same time con- 
▼erted into Churches, the heathen temples were de- 
serted, victims were no longer offered to the ancient 
gods, or demons, as they were now called, and the 
Church seemed everywhere flourishing. 

Yet now that the dangers and sufferings of the per- 
secuting days were at an end, many of the more earnest 
Christians could not bear to live in ease and prosperity, 
but desired to prove their sincerity as followers of the 
Cross, by seeking out the mortificalions for themselves 
which no longer came from without. The chief of 
these was St Antony, an Egyptian, who sold his lands, 
gave the money to the poor, and retired to the rocks in 
the Egyptian desert, where he lived on food of the 
coarsest kind, and barely sufficient to support life, slept 
on the ground, and spent his time in praying. For 
twenty years he was not seen, only his voice was heard 
when he sung psalms ; but at length he was sought out 
by other persons, who were struck with his example, 
and persuaded him to be their guide in the same way 
of life. From that time the caves of the hilly portion 
of Egypt were frill of hermits, spending their life in 
prayer, hard labour, and self-denial of the strictest 
kind, and the same custom of retiring from the world 
began to spread through the whole Church. Both men 
and women had, from very early times, been in the 
habit of binding themselves by a vow to lead a virgin 
life, and these began, instead of living in their families 
as before, to seclude themselves in monasteries, where 
they might give themselves up with greater regularity 
to a life of strict devotion and \a\)o\ir. 
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The combat with heathenism was no sooner at an 
end, than foes arose to the Church from within her own 
household. Arius, a priest at Alexandria, began to 
preach a blasphemous heresy, denying the Godhead of 
our Lord, and saying that He had been created like 
angels and men. Great numbers were led away by 
this false doctrine, and it spread like a plague-spot 
through Egypt and the East, and at last it was resolved 
to call together the representatives of the whole Church 
to confute it. The place of meeting was the town of 
Nicea, in Asia Minor, whither came three hundred and 
eighteen Bishops, some of them still bearing the marks 
of the persecutions they had undergone, and many 
others, who could not attend in person, sent priests as 
their deputies. This was the first General or CEcu- 
menical Council of the Church, and was held in the 
year 325 ; the Emperor was there in person, and the 
faith that the Church had held from the first was set 
forth by many of the Bishops, and in especial by St. 
Athanasius, a deacon. The confession of faith called 
the Nicene Creed was drawn up, and all the Bishops, 
except eighteen, set their hand and seal to it, declaring 
it was the truth, which they had received to hand down 
to the Church. Arius was put out of the communion of 
the Church, and his doctrine publicly condemned. The 
right faith now began to be called Catholic, or universal, 
and orthodox, or straight and true teaching. 

In all this Constantine had acted exactly as he ought, 
but he was of a vain and hasty temper ; he Lad not yet 
been baptized, and dark clouds obscured his greatness 
in his latter years. He listened to a wicked accusation 
of his wife, Fausta, against Crispus, the son of his first 
wife, and in a fit of passion caused his head to be cut 
off. Then followed bitter remoTSfe\ ^\\Ka. \k& ^ssa.- 

o 
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covered the innocence of the victim, he spent forty days 
in tears, unahle to attend to anjihing else, and over- 
whehned with grief. His first care was to raise a silver 
statue in honour of Crispus, bearing the inscription, 
^^ My son, whom I condemned unjustly ;" and he soon 
after, on discovering further crimes of Fausta, caused 
her to be suffocated in a stove. 

He began to interfere in the affairs of the Church in 
a manner unsuitable to his position ; he let himself be 
deceived by the partizans of Anus, and sent orders to 
St. Athanasius, who was now Bishop of Alexandria, 
to receive him back to Communion, saying that tiie 
best way of maintaining peace was to exclude nobody. 
Athanasius, the noble guardian of the faith, well know- 
ing that seeming peace may not be purchased at the 
expense of corruption, firmly refiised, upon which his 
enemies slandered him to the Emperor, and though all 
the crimes laid to his charge were disproved, Constan- 
tine, displeased at his resistance, banished him to 
Treves, in Gaul. 

Arius now expected to be received to Communion 
again, and went to Constantinople, where he deceived 
the Emperor by a vague profession of faith, and, it is 
said, by swearing to the truth of what he held in his 
hands, displaying, as he did so, tiie Symbol of Nicea, 
as it was called, while he concealed beneath it a state- 
ment of his own heresy. 

" Go," said Constantine ; " if your faith agree with 
your oath, you are blameless, if not, God be your 
judge." And he gave orders that he should be received 
to Communion the next day, which was Sunday. The 
Catholic Bishops retired to their Churches, weeping 
and praying with one voice that heresy might not be 
admitted into the ChurcYi, aiid \JasA. \\i^ ^w^my might 
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not prevail over the truth. Arius, meanwhile, triumph- 
ant in his perjury and deception, was parading the 
town with his Mends, but in the very midst of his ex- 
ultation he was suddenly taken ill, and died in the 
course of a few moments. 

The faithful thought that the hand of God was 
plainly seen in this judgment, and it seemed to cure 
the Emperor of any leaning to the heresy, but he still 
listened to the slanderers of Athanasius, and refused to 
allow him to return to Alexandria. 

Just after Easter, in the year 337, Constantine, who 
was 64 years old, was taken ill, and feeling his death 
approach, received from the Bishops the Sacraments 
which he had so long deferred. He wore white gar- 
ments from that hour, and never again touched the 
Imperial purple, and thanking God for the promise of 
eternal life, he died on Whit-Sunday of the same year, 
leaving the Empire to be divided between his three 
sons, Constantine, Constantius, and Constans. 

PART n. JULIAN THE APOSTATE. A. D. 327-363. 

Great troubles to the Church ensued upon the death 
of Constantine. His eldest and youngest sons, Con- 
stantine and Constans, held the Catholic faith, and re- 
stored St. Athanasius to his See, but they died early, 
and their brother Constantius was an Arian. He sent 
a heretic Bishop to Alexandria, with a body of troops 
to support him, so that Athanasius was forced to escape 
into the desert, where he was sheltered by the hermits. 
The Emperor did all in his power to favour the Arians 
and depress the Catholics, but though the Eastern 
Church was deeply infected by the heresy, the Western 
held fast to the true faith. 

St. James^ the Catholic B\8\ioi^ o^ l^\«0o\%^ \s^ ^-^^ 
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rendered a great service to the Empire. Shahpoor 
n., King of Persia, was ^aat extending his conquests, 
and totally routed Constantius in Mesopotamia, after 
which he advanced without opposition until he reached 
Nisibis, where the Bishop exhorted his flock to resist, 
calling on them to serve as the bulwark of their 
country, and promising them the aid of heaven. For 
four months did this gaUant city hold out without a 
hope of relief, and so wonderfiilly were all Shahpoor's 
attacks disconcerted, that even he became persuaded 
that angels protected it, and he was forced to give up 
the siege, and retreat into Persia. 

Constantius was fond of pomp and luxury, and 
adopted the customs of the eastern princes, once de- 
spised by the Romans. His dress was loaded with 
jewels, and his servants waited upon him as if he was 
completely helpless ; his palace was filled with useless 
extravagant servants, and his personal attendants each 
had many more slaves, and lived in a far more rich 
and stately manner than the noblest patricians in days 
gone by. 

He had no children, and looked with jealousy on his 
heir, Julianus, the son of a brother of Constantine the 
Great. Julian had been baptized in his infancy, edu- 
cated by Christian teachers, and, in early youth, sent 
to study at Athens, where young men were educated in 
the philosophy and literature of ancient Greece. Such 
studies, rightly used, served to enlarge and increase the 
powers of the mind, and to further polish and sharpen 
the weapons of the champions of the Church ; and thus 
were these lessons used by Basil and Gregory, two 
scholars in the gi'oves of Athens at the same time as 
Julian, and afterwards two of the great Fathers of the 
Church. Far different was il V\\)ci ^xs^^^asi^ ^ha turned 
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from the truth to embrace the religion which flattered 
his pride of intellect, delighted in the profane old 
legends of Greece, and returned to the idolatry of the 
dark ages past. 

At present he did not profess his unbelief, and Con- 
stantius, who disliked him, and wished to keep him at 
a distance, gave him the title of Caesar, and sent him 
to command in Gaul against the Franks. Here he 
remained, conducting the war with great skill until 
361, when a quarrel arose between him and Constan- 
tine, and the soldiers, who were much attached to him, 
proclaimed him Emperor. He set out from Gaul, and 
on the way met the tidings that his cousin Constantius 
had died of a fever, and he was undisputed lord of the 
Empire. On this, he openly declared his apostacy, 
and professed that, though no one should henceforth 
suffer for his religion, he hoped to see his subjects re- 
turn to the faith of their forefathers. 

Few enemies to the Church could be more perilous, 
for Julian was by nature amiable and generous, and, 
besides, he wanted to show that the Stoic philo- 
sophy could make men as virtuous as the Divine grace, 
so that in his conduct heathenism did not show itself 
in as hatefrd a light as in most other cases. He was, 
outwardly, much like such a Grreek as Cleomenes, or 
such a Boman as Cato, with this great difference, that 
whereas they lived by the law within themselves, he 
rejected the revealed will of heaven; they were in 
darkness, but not wilfully, and he turned his back upon 
the light. He was frank, open-hearted, and forgiving, 
and imitated them in their severe strictness of life, 
going far beyond them in his hatred of show and pomp, 
which was perhaps increased by his contempt for the 
effeminate Constantius. 
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He lived plainly, thinking it befitted the charact^ 
both of a soldier and philosopher ; his food was coarse 
and scanty ; he allowed his beard to grow, and his Im- 
perial purple was never the cleanest gangfint in the 
camp ; his bed was a lion's skin laid upon the ground, 
and he allowed few observances to be paid to his rank, 
gratifying his vanity as much by this affectation of sim- 
plicity as Constantius could ever have done by his parade. 
With all his desire to do so, Julian could not per- 
suade himself that his Baptism was nothing, and as a 
seal of his apostacy, he bathed in the blood of animals, 
in the vain hope of washing away the sacred sign, and 
being as the heathen. He abased his powerM mind to 
believe all the wildest and most foolish superstiti<m8 of 
the heathen, and was swayed by every absurd omen or 
lying answer of the almost forgotten oracles. At 
the same time, to show his contempt for Christian 
prophecy, he attempted to rebuild the Temple of 
Jerusalem ; but the Power he defied asserted itself, 
and an earthquake, with fiames burstmg from the 
ground, prevented even the foundation from being laid. 
Notwithstanding his promise of toleration, it was 
soon evident that he meant indirectly to persecute the 
Christians. St. Athanasius was a third time obliged 
to fly ; the Christians could obtain no redress when ill- 
treated or pillaged by the heathen, whilst any fault 
which they committed was punished with the utmost 
rigour. He tried to cheat some of his soldiers into for- 
saking their religion, by causing them to march past his 
throne, and ordering each man as he went by to throw 
a morsel of incense into a fire which was burning be- 
fore it. The men obeyed as they would any other 
command, but great was their dismay when they were 
told that the fire was on an aXlai oi 5w^\\Kt,^VQm^ by 
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this ceremony, they had adored. They rushed back 
with one accord to the Emperor, and begged to die, as 
an expiation for their fault. He at first sentenced 
them all, "jmi ai^rwards relented, and reprieved them 
just as the sword was lifted over the head of the first. 

He succeeded no better with the officers, when he 
required them either to renounce their faith or his 
service. The captain of his guards, the brave and 
honest young Jovian, was the first to offer to give up 
his sword, and Julian found that, by insisting, he should 
lose all the most trustworthy men in his army. 

Though some showed such constancy, there were 
many others but too willing to gain the Emperor's 
fisiivour by imitating his apostacy, and as their number 
increased, and his hatred to the truth grew ever more 
violent, the Church seemed in great danger ; but hap- 
pily his time was not long. 

His flattering oracles and heathen priests well know- 
ing the bent of his mind, encouraged him to set out on 
a rash expedition into Persia, where he involved his 
army in a barren and dangerous country, and at last, 
in a skirmish with the Persians on the banks of the 
Tigris, was pierced in the side by a javelin. He fell, 
and after trying in vain to rise and remount hia horse, 
was carried on his shield to his tent. It is said that 
when he was told that his wound was mortal, he 
caught some of his blood in his hand, and throwing 
it towards heaven, cried, ^'Gralilean, thou has con- 
quered." He died the same evening, a.d. 362, after a 
reign of less than two years, at the age of thirty-two ; 
just in time to prevent the execution of orders for the 
persecution of the Catholics in Alexandria, which had 
actually been sent from his camp a few days before his 
death. 
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PARTm. VALENTmiAN. A. D. 362-383. 

Thb armj, which Julian left at his death||)eset with 
dangers from wliich he himself could scarcely have led 
with honour, proceeded to choose as Emperor the per- 
son whom they thought best fitted to command them 
in this emergency. This was the Captain of the 
Guards, Jovian, who had lately so nobly proved his 
constancy to the Mth, but his talents do not seem to 
have been equal to his virtues, and he soon found him- 
self obliged to purchase from Shahpoor permission to 
retreat by yielding up five provinces of Armenia, and 
the brave frontier town of Nisibis. He set out on his 
return to Constantinople, but died suddenly in Syria, 
after having enjoyed ^e Imperial power only eight 
months. 

An officer named Yalentinian was chosen in his 
place, and he again divided the empire, keeping Rome 
for himself, and giving Constantinople to his brother 
Valens. Valentinian was a Catholic, Valens an Arian, 
and the latter did much harm in the East by promoting 
the spread of this heresy. About this time St. Atha- 
nasius died at Alexandria, leaving the Church that 
Creed which is called by his name, and which, if not 
actually drawn up by himself, contains the doctrine of 
which he was the great confessor and champion. 

St. Jerome was at this time leading a monastic life 
in Palestine, and being greatly noted for his learning 
in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, was desired by 
Damasus, the Bishop, or Pope of Rome, to make a 
translation of the Scriptures into Latin. He examined 
into the authenticity of the Books of the New Testa- 
menty and translated tlie 0\d T^^XassvecA. ^^si tke 
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Septuagint, corrected by Hebrew manuscripts, and this 
translation, called the Vulgate, has ever since been 
used in the Western Church. 

A translation of the Bible into the Teutonic tongue 
was about the same time made by Ulphilas, the Arian 
Bishop of the Groths, on the banks of the Danube ; and 
a beautiftil copy of this work, written on purple parch- 
ment, with silver letters, is preserved at Upsal, in 
Sweden. It is uncertain when the Goths had received 
Christianity, but it was by Arians that they were 
taught, and the heresy had taken deep root among 
them. Their neighbourhood to the Empire had caused 
them to make several steps towards civilization, and 
their brave king Hermanric was considered at Con- 
stantinople as a friend and ally. 

Yalentinian was a skilM warrior, and gained several 
great victories over the different barbarous tribes sur- 
rounding the Empire, but he was of a merciless temper, 
and some of his cruelties were dreadful. It was said 
that he kept two tame bears, which he fed upon the 
flesh of such persons as offended him. In 375, he 
burst a blood-vessel in a fit of passion, and died, 
leaving two sons, Gratian, about seventeen, and Valen- 
tinian, a child of two years old, the son of his second 
wife Justina. 

A new and formidable race of enemies began to 
make themselves known in Europe — ^the Huns, a 
Tartar tribe, of ferocious temper and predatory habits. 
They were excellent horsemen, but could not move 
^t on foot ; and they had small eyes, low foreheads, 
and diminutive forms, such as are now to be seen in the 
Tartars in Ajsia. They scarred the feces of their infants 
with hot irons, which added to their savage appear- 
ance, and so frightful was \k«a ws^feRX^ ^^ '^'^ 
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Romans and Greeks almost believed them the o£&pring 
of evil spirits. 

Thej broke into the settlements of the Groths, on 
the northern bank of the Danube, and cruelly ravaged 
them. The Groths begged for a refuge in the Empire, 
and had it not been for the misconduct of the Greek 
officers, would have made common cause with Yalens 
against the Huns. But Yalens allowed his officers to 
treat the fugitives with such insolence and rapacity, 
that they were roused to revenge, took up arms, 
attacked the Eastern Empire, and in 378, Yalens was 
killed in a battle with them at Adrianople. They ad- 
vanced to Constantinople, but the widowed Empress 
Dominica encouraged the citizens to resist, and the 
Goths, who had no means of taking a fortified city, 
retired into Blyria. 

Young Gratian, feeling his inability to encounter all 
the dangers that beset the Empire, made a wise and 
excellent choice of a colleague in his authority, an 
officer named Theodosius, of tried worth and bravery, 
and sincerely attached to the Catholic faith. Theo- 
dosius hastened to the East, and there, by his well- 
known uprightness and good faith, succeeded in calm- 
ing the passions excited by the luxuries the Groths had 
received, concluded a peace with them, obtained the 
friendship of their King Athanaric, and took many of 
them into his army, where they served him far more 
bravely than the degenerate Greeks and Romans. 

Gratian, though an amiable and virtuous youth, 
could not make his power equally respected in the West ; 
and a soldier, named Maximus, at this time greatly 
weakened the Empire in the Keltic provinces. His 
mother was a relation of the British princess Helena, 
mother of Constantine, and Yie \ooV «AN9ii\a^<& of this 
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connexion with the Imperial line, to set himself up as 
Emperor in Gaul, Britain, and Spain. 

He was a cruel and ambitious man, although he held 
the Catholic £Edth, and highly esteemed the great 
Bishop of Tours, St. Martin. Martin had been a 
soldier in his youth, and was even then so charitable 
that he cut his cloak in two and shared it with a 
beggar. He completed the conversion of the Gauls, 
many of whom in the more remote provinces had stiU 
remained attached to the Druidical worship, and he 
was always held in high honour at the court of 
Maximus, although he did not obtain this favour by 
any flattery of the pride of the usurper, for at table 
he would pass the drinking-cup to his attendant priests 
before giving it to Maximus, in order to show that the 
minister of God is greater than the crowned prince. 

Gratian marched against Maximus, but was defeated, 
made prisoner, and murdered at Lyons in 383, calling 
with his last breath upon the name of Ambrose, the 
Bishop of Milan. 

PART IV. THEODOSIUS THE GREAT. A.D. 383-395. 

Valentinian n., the son of the Emperor Yalentinian, 
was brought up by his mother Justina, in the Arian 
heresy, and wished to secure its predominance. They 
usually lived at Milan, and here the great Archbishop, 
St. Ambrose, had a long and severe struggle to main- 
tain the faith against them. He would not permit 
their corrupt worship to be celebrated in any one of 
his Churches, and remained night and day with his 
faithM flock, to guard one which the Empress had 
threatened to take by force. No weapons were used 
save prayers by these defendexa, «a^ XSoa ^^^<2s«» '^ssj^* 
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by Jastinian did not dare to offer them any injory, 
until at length she was obliged to give up the attempt. 

Yet St. Ambrose, though so firm in supporting the 
right, would not permit the persons of heretics to be 
injured. Maximus, now called Emperor of Gaul, had, 
by the advice of certain Bishops, put to death a heretical 
teacher, and five of his followers, and both St. Ambrose 
and St. Martin refused to communicate with these 
Bishops, until they had given proofs of repentance. 

In 387, Maximus crossed the Alps, and suddenly 
attacking Italy, put to flight Justina and her son ; but 
the great Theodosius came to their assistance, defeated 
Mimmus, drove him to the banks of the Save, and 
there caused him to be beheaded. He then reinstated 
Yalentinian, giving him Britain and Gaul, but these 
countries never again completely returned under the 
authority of the Emperor, and were continually setting 
up usurpers, who much weakened the power of Rome. 

Theodosius imposed a tax upon his dominions in the 
East, which was considered at Antioch as so oppressive 
that the people rose in tumult, overthrew the statues 
of the Emperor, and dragged them through the mire. 
This was so great an insult to his authority that the 
severest punishments were apprehended, and as soon 
as the people of Antioch had recovered from their blind 
ftuy, their terror was extreme. The aged patriarch 
hastened to implore the clemency of the Emperor, and 
the people, during his absence, strove themselves to 
avert the wrath of heaven, while St. John, called from 
his eloquence, Chrysostom, or the golden-mouthed, 
preached to them a series of sermons, calling on them 
to repent of the sins to which they were most addicted. 
After twenty-four days they were relieved by letters 
bringing an assurance of the ^ai^oxi oS. T\i^Qda«uMK 
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Upon which they showed the greatest joy and thank- 
Aihiess. 

Theodosius was naturally hasty and violent, and 
another sedition, three years after, so enraged him, that 
he forgot all the dictates of mercy. The people of 
Thessalonica, enraged that Botheric, the commander of 
the forces in Illyria, had imprisoned a favourite per- 
former in the games in the circus, attacked the general 
with stones, and killed him, together with several other 
magistrates. Theodosius, in his first hasty indignation, 
commanded that the unhappy citizens should be pun- 
ished by a general massacre ; and his orders were but 
too promptly executed, so that the messengers, whom 
he had sent to countermand the slaughter when his 
anger began to cool, found the streets strewn with 
corpses and the town on fire. 

The Emperor was at this time at Milan, and St. 
Ambrose thought it his duty to bring him to a sense 
of his sin by refusing to admit him to the Holy 
Eucharist. Theodosius in vain presented himself as a 
suppliant at the gate of the Church ; Ambrose met him, 
and turned him back, bidding him not to add sacrilege 
to murder. Theodosius pleaded that David had sinned 
more deeply. " If you have sinned like him," said the 
Archbishop, " repent like him ;" and the Emperor 
submitted, and went back weeping to his palace. 
The usual time for reconciling penitents to the Church 
was Easter; but when the feast of Christmas ap- 
proached, Theodosius hoped to persuade the Arch- 
bishop to admit him at that time. Still Ambrose was 
firm, and again met the Emperor at the entrance, 
reproaching him with attempting to break through the 
discipline of the Church. " No," said Theodosius, " I 
am not come to break the la^^a, "WV \ft cote<t'5>^ ^'css^.Ksi 
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imitate the mercy of God whom we serve, who opens 
the gates of His mercy to contrite sinners." 

After this St. Ambrose allowed him to enter the 
Church, though he was not received to the Holy Com- 
munion again for some time, during which his penance 
was strict, and he abstained from wearing his imperial 
robes. He made a law, by the advice of St. Ambrose, 
that no sentence of death should be executed for thirty 
days, so as to give time for reflection, and he ever after 
curbed in his stern and hasty temper. 

Soon after his return to Constantinople, he was 
again recalled to Italy, by the murder of the young 
Yalentinian, who was killed by one of his Grothic 
officers. Theodosius overcame the murderer, put him 
to death, and assumed the government of the whole 
Empire, but he did not long retain it, dying at AOlan 
in his fiftieth year, in 395. 

During the reign of Theodosius was held the Council 
of Constantinople, where, in order to reftite certain 
heresies which had of late arisen, the latter portion 
was added to the Nicene Creed, so that it might assert 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost as clearly as that of 
the other Persons of the Holy Trinity. 

It was in this reign that the Ambrosian Hymn, or 
Te Deum, one of the Church's highest notes of praise, 
was composed. It is said to have been written by St 
Ambrose, to be sung at the baptism of Augustin, 
who, after a youth of doubt and dissipation, was at 
length brought by the prayers and tears of his pious 
mother Monica, to embrace the truth. He afterwards 
became Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, and is revered as 
one of the greatest of the Fathers of the Church. 
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PART V. ALARIC THE GOTH. A.D. 395-410. 

Theodosius the Great was the last who deserved even 
the name of a Roman Emperor. He left two sons, 
Arcadius and Honorius, both weak and timid in mind 
and body, but of whom Honorius, who had received 
the western half of the Empire, was the most imbecile. 

The state of the Roman power was such that it 
could hardly have been saved by the most vigorous 
Emperor. The Goths had, as has already been shown, 
obtained a settlement south of the Danube, where 
they had lived on friendly terms with the Romans, 
until Alaric, a young man of their royal tribe, received 
some afiront from the officers of Arcadius, upon which 
he took up arms against the Emperors. He overran 
Greece, Thessaly, and Macedon, and after training 
his soldiers in the Roman discipline, passed the Julian 
Alps, and entered Italy. 

Honorius had at this time never even heai'd the 
name of this formidable enemy. He spent his whole 
time in attending to some favourite poultry, which 
would come at his call and sit on his shoulder, while 
the government was left to Stilicho, the last Roman 
general. Stilicho called in the legions from the more 
remote parts of the empire to defend the capital, 
entirely giving up Britain, and leaving Gaul and Spain 
undefended, and with these troops he gained a great 
victory at Verona, and forced Alaric to retreat. 

In honour of this victory Honorius enjoyed a Triumph, 
the last which ever proceeded along the streets of 
Rome. Aft^r it, there was a show of gladiators, and 
this also was the last, for in the midst of the shameful 
scene, a hermit named Telema«,la.\xft, ^\vq V^ ^'qksv^ 
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from Syria, with the very purpose of putting a stop to 
these cruel exhibitions, sprung from his seat into the 
midst of the arena, and holding up a cross, threw him- 
self between the victorious gladiator and his victim. 
The people, in a rage at the interruption of their sport, 
overwhelmed him with a shower of stones, and he was 
crushed to death ; but he had won the victory, and the 
shame of having thus murdered him prevented any 
return to these atrocious sports, the disgrace of the 
Roman name. 

Stilicho's victory had gained Rome but a short 
respite ; Alaric again advanced, and Honorius fled to 
Ravenna on the Adriatic, which was so well protected 
by marshes that he thought himself and his chicken 
quite secure, and left Rome to its fate. He listened to 
wicked flatterers, and by their persuasions, on a &lae 
accusation, sentenced to death Stilicho, the only man 
capable of defending the empire. After his execution 
Alaric met with nothing to oppose him through all the 
north of Italy, and arrived before the walls of Rome, 
which had not seen a hostile army since the time of 
Hannibal. 

For that time Rome was spared by the generosity 
and forbearance of Alaric, but the falsehood and self- 
will of Honorius again provoked him, and he advanced 
again ; but even then he would not enter Rome, wish- 
ing to spare it from his wild soldiers. A third time he 
offered peace, but was insultingly reftised, and marching 
to Rome, the gates were opened by his friends within 
the walls, and on the 24th of August, 410, the Gotlis 
entered the great city. 

Alaric saved the lives of the Romans, though he 
allowed their property to be plundered ; he protected 
\e Churches and their gold and »\N«t, «i.\id^ at the end 
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of six days, put a stop to the pillage by leading his 
army into Campania. 

So little did Honorius concern himself about this 
event, that it is said that when he was told that Rome 
was lost, he answered, " That cannot be, for I fed her 
out of my hand a moment ago," meaning a hen which 
he had named Rome. 

The great Alaric did not live long after the taking 
of Rome. He was preparing for the invasion of Sicily 
when he was taken suddenly ill at Cosenza, and died 
in 410, leaving his crown to his brave brother-in-law, 
Ataulf. As it was the custom among the Teutonic 
nations to conceal the graves of their illustrious men, 
the Goths turned the stream of the Bisenzio, caused 
their slaves to dig a grave in the bed of the river, and 
after burying him there with aU his treasures, they 
turned back the waters into their course, and slew all 
the slaves who had been employed in the work. 

The name of the Roman Empire subsisted a little 
longer, though it was only owned in the walled cities 
which could not easily be taken by the barbarians. 
Honorius and his son Valentinian reigned at Ravenna. 
Rome was under the care of the Bishop, who was 
usually called Pope, a word signifying father or patri- 
arch, and the other towns were governed by their own 
councils. 

PART VI. ATTILA THE HUN, ETC. A. D. 395-457. 

The Eastern Empire had prospered better than the 
Western. Arcadius was far less imbecile than his 
brother Holiorius, and his government was tolerably 
successful, but he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
his wife, Eudoxia, into a 8hame^\x\ t^t^^^\jJC\wv ^^H. ^\.^ 
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John Chrysostom, who had been made Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who had rebuked her sternly for her 
pride and her love of amusement unfit for Christians. 

By her persuasion, Arcadius caused St. Chrysostom 
to be deposed from his see, and driven into exile ; but 
as the people of Constantinople still continued to mani- 
fest the utmost affection and respect for him, Eudoxia 
insisted on his being sent to a greater distance, to 
Armenia ; and the persons who conducted him used him 
so ill on the journey, that his health gave way under 
his sufferings, and he died at Comana, in Fontus, ex- 
claiming, " Glory be to God in all things." 

Arcadius died in 408, leaving an in&nt son, 
Theodosius IE., under the care of his daughter 
Pulcheria, who ruled so wisely, that, on the death of 
her brother, the Greeks promised to obey as Emperor 
whomsoever she would choose as a husband. Her 
choice fell on Marcian, an old Senator, who reigned till 
457, when Leo became Emperor. He is noted as the 
first Christian prince who was crowned and anointed 
by a Bishop, after the example of the monarchs of 
Israel. 

In the meantime fresh troubles had befallen the 
West. It may be remembered that in the time of 
Valens, the Goths had been driven into Illjnda by the 
Huns, a tribe of the Tartar or Sclavonic race. These 
Huns, early in the fifth century, fell under the do- 
minion of an able, enterprising, and ferocious chieftain, 
named Attila, who gave himself the title of the Scourge 
of God, one which he well deserved. His power was 
acknowledged from the borders of China to the White 
Sea, and multitudes of Tartar hordes followed what 
was at once his idol and his standard, a sword raised 
upon a pole. In 451, ai^T x%:^Qij^kXk% \k^ Thracian 
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provinces, he turned to the west, and invaded Gaul, 
but his savage followers were as hateful to the Teutonic 
nations as to the Romans, and Groths and Franks 
joined with the Romans and Gauls, under the command 
of Aetius, and at the battle of Chalons forced Attila to 
retreat. 

He then laid waste the north of Italy, but spared 
Rome at the intercession of the Pope, Leo the Great, 
who, at the peril of his life, sought the savage in his 
camp, and so impressed him with his calm dignity, that 
he consented to allow the city to be ransomed. 

Many of the people of northern Italy, flying from 
the cruelty of the Huns, took refuge in the little isles 
among the salt marshes at the mouths of the rivers Fo 
and Adige. The numerous shallows and channels of 
water rendered these a secure retreat from the enemy ; 
the fugitives became unwilling to leave it ; they built 
huts, collected such property as they had been able to 
save, and thus founded the city of Venice. 

Attila quitted Italy, and soon after died in a fit of 
drunkenness in Hungary. His warriors tore their 
cheeks with their daggers, saying the tears with which 
he should be mourned should be tears of blood ; they 
buried him with all his riches, and then most of them 
returned to their wandering life in the north-east, one 
•tribe, however, still remaining in the country which 
bears their name. 

Romulus Augustus, the last Roman Emperor, was 
deposed in 476 by Odoacer, Gothic King of Italy, who 
sent the purple robes and diadem to Constantinople, 
saying that one Emperor was enough. 

It was in the end of this century that St. Patrick 
converted the Irish to Christianity, while, at the same 
period^ St. Germain was oi^i^o^vxi^ \)afc V^<i^ ^ 
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Felagius, who disputed the doctrine of original sin. 
Another heresy, which has perverted many of the 
Churches of the East, where it unhappily still prevails, 
was that of Nestorius, who denied the true faith re- 
specting the two Natures of our Blessed Lord. 

About this time was bom St. Benedict, who after- 
wards became Abbot of Monte Casino, in Italy, and 
there established the rule of monastic discipline which 
is called by his name. Those persons who dedicated 
themselves to the service of heaven, now no longer 
dwelt only in hermitages, but were gathered together 
in brotherhoods, or sisterhoods, under the name of 
monks, or nuns, taking vows of chastity, obedience, 
and poverty, and labouring hard in works of charity 
and devotion. In these houses were preserved the last 
remnants of the learning of ancient times, as well as 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church, and it was 
to them that the gradual civilization of the rude con- 
querors of Europe was chiefly owing. It was St 
Benedict, who devised the best rule for the government 
of these abbeys, that was ever framed, and it pre- 
vailed in almost every monastic establishment of the 
Western Church. 

A plain dark robe, with a hood, a shaven head, and 
bare feet, distinguished the monk or nun ; their food 
was as plain as possible, their fasts frequent, their bed 
hard ; they were to labour hard through the day, only 
interrupting their work to observe the hours of prayer ; 
in short, everything was done to cut off occasions of 
sin, and to lead them on through a life of strict obedi- 
ence, devotion, and self-denial, to the rest above, for 
which they hoped to be thus prepared. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PARTITION OF THE EMPIRE. A.D. 450-628. 

PART I. THE TEUTONIC NATIONS. A. D. 507-522. 

From the middle of the fifth century, when the Eoman 
Empire was destroyed, history is principally concerned 
with the Teutonic nations who had spread themselves 
over Europe. 

It seems as if the north of Europe had been like a 
great hive, from which these swarms all proceeded, 
since they all came from that direction, and differed 
but little in language, habits, dress, or religion. They 
had a tradition that Odin, whom they worshipped as a 
god, and from whom aU their royal lines traced their 
descent, had led them from warmer climates in the 
east to their dwellings in Norway and Sweden ; and 
this is not improbable, since, from the first time they 
are mentioned, they seem to have come in a stream 
from east to west 

First came the Teutones, from whom the name of 
the language, Deutch, is derived, who aft;er asking a 
settlement in Italy, were destroyed by Marius in Gaul. 
Next the Allemans, or Germans, with whom Drusus 
Germanicus had so many battles, and whose name still 
remains as a general appellation for the lands of their 
descendants. The Schwaben, or Suevi, were one of 
their lesser tribes, who have left their name to Swabia. • 
The third great wave was of Goths, whose name, with 
that of their royal tribe, the Ba\t\, Ha a'C^ x^mwssssj^ 
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in the north. They settled in Hlyria, and afterwards, 
under Alaric, conquered Rome and Italy. 

At the same time three other great general divisions 
of the same stock were effecting their conquests — the 
Vandals in Graul, Spain, and Afi*ica; the Franks in 
northern Graul ; and the Saxons in Britain. 

The Saxons had at first inhabited Jutland, and the 
neighbouring country, now called the Duchy of Holstein, 
and usually made their conquering expeditions by sea. 
Henghist, head of the Jutish tribe, first settled in Kent, 
and was soon followed by many other chieftains, who, 
at length, after almost a century of hard fighting with 
the Romanized Britons, subdued all the south-eastern 
portion of the island, and set up their seven kingdoms 
there. 

The Vandals, under Grenseric, conquered Africa in 
429, the year of the death of St. Augustin, Bishop of 
Hippo, and they likewise desolated Spain, but without 
long retaining it, for Ataulf, the Goth, brother-in-law 
of Alaric, followed them thither, overcame them, and 
established a monarchy, which may be regarded as the 
origin of the present kingdom of Spain. The name of 
the province of Andalusia remains to remind us of the 
Vandal conquest. 

These Spanish Goths were called the Visigoths, or 
Western Goths, while those who remained in Italy 
were known as the Austro, or Eastern Goths. The 
Goths were much more civilized than any of the other 
Teutonic tribes, and Theodorik, King of Italy, from 
508 to 522, was a truly great man. He had received 
ji good education at Constantinople, and was very 
highly esteemed for his wisdom and justice. " Our 
design," said he, in the preface to his laws, " is not to 
conquer, but to render our ft\x\)i^Xa V«^Y3r ^^^ he 
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&YOured alike both Romans and Goths, so that Italj 
began, under his government, to recover from her 
sufferings. Like all the other Goths, he was bred up 
an Arian, but he showed great respect to the Pope; 
and when one of his officers, in hopes of gaining his 
favour, renounced the Catholic faith, he put him to 
death, sabring that one who was faithless to his God, 
could never be faithftil to his king. 

The Vandals in the south-east of France and Switzer- 
land were Catholics, and were fast learning civilization 
of the Romanized Gauls, with whom they lived on 
friendly terms. From living in towns or burghs, these 
civilized Vandals acquired the name of Burgundians. 

PART n. THE FRANKS. A. D. 44^539. 

The Franks were the wildest and most untamed of all. 
Their name signified free, which, in their ideas, meant 
ferocious, or untamed. They allowed their hair to grow, 
tying it together at the top of their head in a knot, from 
which it flowed down on all sides ; they shaved their 
&ces closely, only leaving a long pair of moustaches ; 
they wore a close-fitting dress of cloth, and used, as 
weapons, a sword, a battle-axe, and a short pike covered 
with barbs and hooks of iron, with a rope fastened to 
it, so that they might throw it at their enemy, and, 
keeping hold of the rope, draw him up to them, and 
kill or plunder him. Their royal tribe was called the 
Salic, from Saliland, the country near the Yssel. The 
Kings and their sons wore their hair still longer than 
the other Franks, never having it clipped from their 
birth ; and to cut short these flowing locks was con- 
sidered to degrade a prince from his rank, and render 
him incapable of ever reigning. 
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Merowig was the first Salic King whose name has 
been preserved, and from him the appellation of 
Merovingians has been given to the whole race, who 
are also sometimes called the Long-haired Kings. 
Clodowig, whom the Latin authors call Glovis, was the 
first chieftain of this line who succeeded in effecting a 
permanent conquest on the western side of the Bhine, 
where his predecessors had only made passing inroads. 
Li 494 Clodowig took up his abode at Soissons, quarter- 
ing his Franks in the houses of the Gallo-Romans, 
whom they treated with great insolence and cruelty. 
Clodowig asked and obtained in marriage Clotilda, a 
Burgundian princess, who was a Catholic Christian, 
and set herself earnestly to effect his conversion. 

For some time her persuasions were finiitless, and the 
death of her first child, who had been baptized, seems 
to have made her husband still more averse to her re- 
ligion. At length, while Clodowig was engaged in a 
battle with the Germans on the banks of the Moselle, 
and, seeing the day going against him, he called for aid 
on " Clotilda's God." At that moment the tide of battle 
turned, the German chief was slain, and his followers 
submitted to Clodowig. 

On his return to Soissons, the King desired to be- 
come a catechumen, and on Christmas-day, 496, he 
was baptized by St. Remigius, Archbishop of Rheims, 
in the Cathedral at that city. As there was at that 
time no other Catholic prince, the Greek Emperor, 
Zeno, having fallen into heresy, Clodowig received 
the title of Eldest Son of the Church, which descended 
to all his successors, the kings of France. 

He was a powerful and successful prince ; he built 

Churches and monasteries, and spared those of his 

L JJOivly conquered territories, Wt \\. N<j«ca> Vyck^ ^^fore the 
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Christian religion tamed the fierce nature of the Franks, 
and there is scarcely one of the sons and grandsons of 
Clodowig who was not stained by horrible cruelties. On 
his death his sons divided his possessions, but it must 
not be supposed that this was a partition of territory. 
These Frankish kings were not governors or rulers, but 
were themselves subject to the Salic law, which pre- 
scribed the sum to be paid in compensation for any 
injury done to another, even for murder, setting a far 
higher price on the death of a Frank than on that of a 
Roman or Gaul. What they sought were — slaves, 
cattle, gold, and silver — warriors to follow them to 
battle, cities to pay them tribute, a country to plunder, 
estates where their slaves worked for them, and they 
feasted and drank in their great farm-houses. 

The Frank settlements were north of the Loire, 
divided into the kingdoms of Oster-rik, Austria, the 
eastern kingdom, and Ne-oster-rik, Neustria, the not- 
eastern or western kingdom. Here lived the long-haired 
princes, in palaces, or rather on farms, at no great dis- 
tance from each other, the Frank warriors divided between 
them, the towns paying them tribute, and all the un- 
happy country to the south, as far as the Pyrennees and 
Mediterranean, partitioned into plundering grounds, so 
to speak, where the Kings made expeditions in the 
summer, burnt and devastated without mercy, carried 
off treasures and slaves, and returned to feast with 
their rude followers. 

Disputes perpetually broke out among these Kings, 
and battles and murders among kindred were frequent. 
One instance will suffice to show the cruelty of this 
race. Theudebert, eldest son of Clodowig, died early, 
leaving three young sons. His two brothers divided 
his wealth between them, but lieasm^\kab\.\JcL9saTc^^^ 
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Clotilda, was much attached to the poor boys, they 
feared that she would put forward their claims to their 
father's inheritance, and therefore contrived by a strata- 
gem to get them into their power. They th^i sent her 
a sword and a pair of shears, bidding her choose be- 
tween them, meaning that the children must either be 
killed or have their hair cut, so as to render them in- 
capable of reigning. Clotilda exclaimed that she had 
rather they were dead than degraded, upon which the 
uncles seized them, dragged them into a room apart, 
and there killed the eldest, who was about ten years 
old. The second clung about their knees, and begged 
to be spared, but they shook him off, and slew him 
likewise. Clodoald, the third, was, however, rescued, 
for the cries of his brothers attracted a party of Franks, 
who broke in, and carried him off, in spite of the two 
kings. He was obliged to cut his hair, and enter a 
monastery, where he lived a far better and happier life 
than could have been his as a Frankish King at that 
time, and when he died was honoured by the Church 
under the name of St. Cloud. 



PART ni. JUSTINIAN. A. D. 527-565. 

The Vandal kingdom in Africa was of no long dura- 
tion ; the State was weakened by the dissensions of the 
royal family, and there was at this time such reviving 
vigour at Constantinople, that the Greek Empire seemed 
likely to recover all that the Roman had lost 

Justinian, who became Emperor in 527, was not a 
great man himself, but knew how to choose his minis- 
ters and generals, and thus rendered his reign one of 
the most Ulustrious in history. ^R^ \a T«vs3kfc\B^swc^ as 
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the second founder of the Church of St. Sophia, which 
had been consumed by fire early in his reign, and which 
he rebuilt with such magnificence, and regarded with so 
much vanity, that the first time he entered it after its 
completion, he exclaimed, " Solomon, I have surpassed 
thee !" He likewise collected the whole body of ancient 
Roman laws, adapted them to Christianity, and formed 
them into an excellent code, called the Pandects of 
Justinian, which have been the basis of almost every 
table of laws that has since been drawn up. 

The greatest and ablest subject of Justinian was his 
general, Belisarius, a man of high talent and noble 
spirit, who gained for him all his chief triumphs. 
Gelimer, the last Vandal King of AMca, gained the 
throne by the murder of his* kinsman, an ally of Jus- 
tinian, and thus gave cause for the Greek Empire to 
commence a war. Belisarius had the command, and 
in four years reduced the Vandals, and returned in 
triumph to Constantinople, bringing Gelimer with him 
as a prisoner. He likewise brought back the treasures 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, which the barbarians had 
carried off from Rome to Carthage. Justinian pro- 
posed to present them to the Church of St. Sophia, but 
his Bishops represented that disaster had followed their 
arrival both at Rome and Carthage, and advised him 
to send them to their proper home, the Cathedral of 
Jerusalem, which he accordingly did, and their subse- 
quent fate is not known. 

The Grothic kingdom of Italy had likewise fallen 
into decay ; Amalosontha, the daughter of Theodorik 
the Great, was stifled in a bath by the husband whom 
she had chosen to share her throne ; he was soon after 
put to death, and Vitiges, a brave warrior, had seized 
the throne. Justinian undertook. \» «^«a^\i«t ^'aJ^^ 
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and, in 537, Belisarius led an armj into Italy. He 
entered it from the south, took Naples bj introducing 
his men through an old forgotten aqueduct, which 
opened into the court of an old woman's house, and 
marched towards Rome. Here he was admitted into 
the citj, and was besieged by the Goths, till such &mine 
reigned within the city, that the Romans, little used to 
privation, were only prevented by his constant vigilance 
from betraying him to the enemy. At last ships 
entered the Tiber, bringing fresh supplies, and Vitiges 
was forced to retreat. Belisarius followed him, drove 
him from one stronghold to another, and finally, in 
589, made him prisoner in the city of Ravenna, and a 
second time returned to Constantinople the conqueror 
of a kingdom, and with a -captive monarch in his train. 

His next war was in the East. Nushirvan, or 
Khoosrou, the same name as Cyrus, but which the 
Greeks were now pleased to turn into Chosroes, was 
one of the most warlike of the Persian Kings, and 
entering Justinian's dominions, overran all the eastern 
part of Syria, and carried off a great quantity of spoil 
and many captives from Antioeh. Belisarius marched 
against him, and had gained several important suc- 
cesses, when he was suddenly recalled to Constanti- 
nople, and Narses, also an able officer, though far from 
being his equal in any of his good qualities, was sent 
to reap the fruits of his victories. 

It appears that a report of Justinian's death had 
reached the army, upon which Belisarius had declared 
that his voice should be in favour of Justin, the 
Emperor's nephew, as his successor, instead of the 
Empress Theodora, a violent and profligate woman, 
who had far too much influence over her husband, and 
this being reported to her, oceasvon^^ V\a x^^saSi, 
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The Empress could not deprive him of all his honours, 
and he remained at Constantinople as the master of the 
horse, comes stahuli^ or count of the stable, a high 
office in the imperial household, until his presence was 
again required in Italy. 

Totila, nephew of Vitiges, having persuaded the Goths 
to revolt, at their head had repulsed the Greeks, and 
recovered all the cities they had taken, even Rome it- 
self. Belisarius was sent to the rescue of his own con- 
quests, but with so few men that he could effect no- 
thing, and the jealousy of Theodora prevailed so as to 
prevent any effectual succour being sent him. He re- 
turned to Constantinople, and Narses, who had made 
himself a favourite at court, again took his place, and 
was properly supported. Totila was defeated and slain 
at Gualdo, on the Appenines ; Rome was taken ; the 
other towns of Italy surrendered, and the Ostrogoth 
kingdom*was finally destroyed. A governor, appointed 
by the Greek Emperor, received the title of Exarch of 
Ravenna, and the whole of Italy was once more sub- 
ject to the Emperors. 

Belisarius was treated in his old age with the utmost 
ingratitude by the master whom he had so bravely 
served ; falsely accused of rebellion ; deprived of his 
servants, his guards, and his wealth, and his eyes put out. 
It is even said that he was reduced to stand begging 
before the door of a church, holding out a wooden dish, 
and saying, " Give a penny to Belisarius the General." 
The shame was more to the Emperor than to him, and 
Justinian perhaps so felt it, for he gave orders that he 
should be brought back to his own house, and part of 
his wealth restored to him. This noble, valiant, and 
loyal man died in 564, a year before the death of his 
jealous and ungrateful master. 
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PARTin. FBEDEGONDA. A. D. 561-613. 

The latter part of the sixth century was a time of 
almost equal con^ion and bloodshed with that period 
which had just passed. Two Vandal tribes, the Lom- 
bards, or more properly, the Long-beards, and the 
Grepidae, had hitherto inhabited the district between 
Italy and Thrace. Alboin, the Lombard King, killed 
Kunimund, the Chief of the G^pidae, married his beau- 
tiful daughter Rosamond, and at the head of both tribes 
entered Italy, and overran the whole country. 

Pavia was the only town of any great importance 
which he was able to take, and he rendered it the 
capital of the new kingdom, which received the name 
of Lombardy. Rome, Ravenna, and Venice were, 
however, never subdued by the Lombards, and, together 
with Sicily, and southern Italy, continued to adhere to 
the eastern empire. Alboin had caused the skull of 
his enemy, Kunimund, to be made into a drinking-cup, 
and one day, in a fit of intoxication at one of his savage 
banquets, he actually sent this horrible goblet fail of 
wine to his wife Rosamond, Kunimund's daughter, de- 
siring her to pledge him in it. This outrage awoke her 
desire for vengeance, and she caused two of Alboin's 
guards to murder him in 583. Another king was elected 
to succeed him, raised on the bucklers of his warriors, 
and crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy. 

Among the Franks, the grandsons of Chlodowig 

were even worse, if possible, than his sons. There 

were four of them, sons of Chloter I. Hilperik and 

Sigobert, the two youngest, were the most noted, 

chiefly in consequence oi t\iQ xiiOTVxii \vaXx^ <^^ ihsai 
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wives. Hilperik and Sigebert married two sisters, 
Gothic princesses of Spain, but Hilperik soon murdered 
his wife in order to marry Fredegonda, a slave. 
Brynhilda, Sigebert's wife, stirred up her husband to 
revenge her sister's death, until Fredegonda sent men 
armed with poisoned daggers, who killed him, leaving 
a son, Hildebert, who afterwards reigned in Neustria. 
It was at this time that a good Bishop, looking up to 
Hilperik's palace, exclaimed, " I see the sword of the 
wrath of God hanging over this house !" and so indeed 
it proved. 

Fredegonda's hatred pursued to the death all the sons 
of her husband by his first wife, whom she had sup- 
planted ; her own two sons died of an infectious dis- 
order ; and soon aft«r the birth of her youngest child 
Chloter, Hilperik was murdered by some unknown 
assassin. It would be needless to go through the 
whole course of treacheries, deceits, and murders, on 
the part of Fredegonda; to describe her poisoned 
daggers, her intoxicating beverages, her newly invented 
tortures, and her revolting hypocrisy j or, on the other 
hand, to dwell upon the proud, cruel, unforgiving 
temper of her rival Brynhilda. The close of their 
history is, that Fredegonda died in triumphant wicked- 
ness at Paris, in 597, and that, twenty-one years after, 
her son Chloter took prisoner the aged Brynhilda, with 
her infant great-grandsons. He dashed the heads of 
the children against the ground, and caused Brjnhilda 
to be tied by one foot and one arm to the tail of a wild 
horse, which was then let loose, so that the unhappy 
woman was torn to pieces in its career. 

It is remarkable that during this time of horrible 
wickedness in France, two Frank princesses were the 
means of spreading the knowledg<^ oi \2Ki<^ \s:>;)i^ xs^^f^ '^s^ 
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adjoining countries. Ingunda, daughter of Brynhilda, 
was married to Hermanigild, eldest son of Leovigild, 
Visigoth King of Spain. Leovigild's wife, Groiswintha, 
was resolved to make her embrace the Arian heresy, 
and on her refusal treated her cruelly, and at last 
threw her into a pond of water in the gardens of the 
palace. 

The constancy of the young wife had such an effect 
on her husband that he became a Catholic. His 
father persecuted him till he fled, and raised a rebellion, 
but was defeated, made prisoner, and shut up in the 
tower at Tarragona. Arian Bishops were sent to him, 
and his life was promised him on condition he would 
renounce the Catholic faith, but he remained firm, 
and at length was martyred by order of his father, 
Iveovigild. 

His example had not been lost upon his brother 
Recared, who, on succeeding his father in 583, pro- 
fessed himself a Catholic. Many of his subjects fol- 
lowed his example, but the Arians who still remained, 
were continually plotting against his life, with the old 
Queen Goiswintha, his stepmother. He behaved with 
admirable forbearance and 'patience, and forgave their 
wicked attempts repeatedly, until at last Goiswintha 
died of grief and rage at the detection of one of her 
conspiracies, and her guilty associates were, for the 
most part, exiled. Recared was a great and glorious 
King, and made himself highly respected. He was an 
excellent warrior, though too just to be a conqueror, 
and his reign was the most prosperous period of the 
Gothic kingdom in Spain. 

Another Frank Princess, Bertha, daughter of Bryn- 

hilda's son Hildebert, married Ethelbert, King of Kent, 

§Dd introduced to her husbaxvd, ^V, Kw^^xSxv^ ^\vq had 
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been sent by Pope Gregory the Great to preach the 
Gospel to the Saxons. 

PART IV. THE GREEK EMPIRE. 582-623. 

St. Gregory was one of the greatest and best of all 
the Popes, most pious and self-denying, and a firm 
champion of the truth. He drew up the book of 
canons, or laws of the Church ; wrote several works 
on religious subjects, and was especially remarkable 
for the controversy with the Greek Church. When 
the Emperor wished to subject the See of Rome to 
that of Constantinople, St. Gregory demonstrated that 
one Patriarch ought not to interfere in the jurisdic- 
tion of another, and used arguments which tell strongly 
against the dominion claimed in after ages by his own 
successors. 

The Greek Emperor Maurice, who came to the 
throne in 582, was an excellent warrior and a sin- 
cerely religious man. He gained several great suc- 
cesses over the Persians, and repressed the incursions 
of the savage Tartar tribes, who had settled on the 
banks of the Danube, and were known by the general 
name of Bulgarians ; but he fell into one great crime 
which he expiated by a fearful punishment. 

There was one division in his army so mutinous 
and ferocious, that the whole country was in dread of 
them, and it seemed impossible to disarm or overcome 
them. These men were sent by Maurice to the Bul- 
garian frontier, and being there left unsupported, they 
were made prisoners. The ransom required for them 
was refused, and they were all massacred. Whether 
Maurice had actually intended thus to rid himself of 
these unhappy men is uncerlaan, WXfeoTXi^Oc^aX^ossjL^^^ 
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was given up to the most acute grief, regarding their 
death as a murder for which he must give an account. 
He scarcely slept, never had a moment's peace, per- 
formed constant penances, and wrote to all the Bishops, 
abbots, and hermits, entreating that prayers might be 
offered, that his punishment might be in this world, 
and not in the next. 

The prayer was granted. A wicked centurion 
named Phocas took advantage of some discontent of 
the soldiers respecting their pay to excite them to 
revenge the death of their comrades. They named 
him Empetor, and marched upon Constantinople, 
where the people daily deserted to him. The broken- 
hearted Maurice tried to escape by sea into Asia, but 
he was driven back by a tempest, and made prisoner 
at Chaleedon, with his six sons. Soon, orders came 
from the usurper that all should be put to death; 
Maurice saw in this the answer to his prayer, and 
gave thanks that his sin was visited upon his children 
while they were yet innocent. The nurse of the 
youngest devoted her own child to save the little 
prince, by placing it in his cradle ; but Maurice, who 
discovered the expedient, informed the executioners, say- 
ing, " I should be guilty of murder did I suffer another 
person's infant to perish, in order to save my own fix)m 
the decree of Providence against my family." The 
children were all beheaded before his eyes, and as each 
fell, he repeated, " Righteous art Thou, O God, and 
just is Thy judgment," and then calmly himself received 
the stroke. 

This was in the year 603. Phocas reigned for seven 
years of bloodshed, intemperance, and disgrace, and 
^ift lust, in 610, was dcpused and put to death by 
%BtacUus. 
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The Persian Kings had taken advantage of the late 
misfortunes of the Empire to overrun Syria, and this 
time with more success. In 614, Khoosroo III. took 
Jerusalem, pillaged the Chiirches, carried away the 
True Cross, which had been enclosed in a golden case, 
and buried under ground, massacred 90,000 Christians, 
and obliged a multitude of others, among whom was 
the Patriarch, to follow him back as prisoners to 
Persia. He likewise conquered Egypt, invaded Asia 
Minor, and even advanced as far as the Thracian 
Bosphorus, in sight of Constantinople. 

All this time Heraclius had been lost in luxury and 
indolence ; and on this near approach of the enemy he 
would have fled, had not the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople upbraided him with his cowardice, and at last 
forced him to swear on the Altar to defend his religion 
and his country. 

He took the command of the army, and to the 
surprise of all, showed that when once roused, he 
possessed vigour, activity, and talent, such as had long 
been wanting on the Imperial throne. Instead of 
attacking the Persian army on the Bosphorus, he 
sailed to Cilicia, burst into Syria, recovered the lost 
towns, and advancing into Persia, burnt all the chief 
cities there, and after penetrating further than any 
European since the time of Alexander, he came back 
in triumph, bringing with him the Cross. 

A treaty was at length concluded with the Persians 
in the year 628, by which the Empire was restored to 
its former extent, and the Euphrates was once more 
its boundary. But at this very time the enemy was 
arising, whose power was destined to be in the etid the 
overthrow of both these mighty Empires. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MAHOMETAN CONQUESTS. A. D. 609-732. 

PART I. MAHOMET. A.D. 5G9-632. 

During the first four thousand and a half years of the 
world, the great Asiatic peninsula of Arabia was 
scarcely mentioned in history. The sons of Ishmael 
"wandered with their flocks and herds from one 
spring of water to another," and were better pro- 
tected from invasion by their desert sands than by 
the strongest fortifications. Their most peaceful occu- 
pation was the carrying the merchandise of India to 
the borders of Syria, or escorting such travellers as 
desired to traverse their wastes ; their dwellings were 
tents ; and only two towns in the whole country, Mecca 
and Medina, had attained any size or importance. 

The consideration which Mecca enjoyed was derived 
from a black stone named the Kaaba, to which the 
Arabs paid great reverence, and came in great num- 
bers to offer some sort of adoration. How it was con- 
nected with their religion is not known, nor have we 
much idea of their religion itself. It certainly con- 
demned idolatry, and had perhaps retained some 
glimmerings of the truth handed down from Abrahami 
more especially as the rite of circumcision was still 
observed. They had no regular government, but were 
(Yivhlcd into tribes, each conducted by the Sheik, that 
is the elder, or head o£ t^ni iaiuWy, ^\ia Toaxva^^^i. iVie 
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affairs of his kindred, directed their wanderings, and 
made peace or war with the other tribes. 

Mohammed, or, as he is universally called in Europe, 
Mahomet, was bom at Mecca about the year 569, of 
the tribe to which the guardianship of the Kaaba was 
committed. He became the servant of a rich widow 
named Kadijeh, conducted her caravans, and served 
her so well that she married him, and raised him to 
much wealth. He became possessed with ideas of 
rendering himself for ever famous as the founder of a 
new religion, and began to weave a tissue of blasphemy 
which he spread abroad as a new revelation. He was 
subject to epileptic fits, and in these he pretended the 
angel Gabriel spoke to him, and informed him that he 
was a greater prophet than ha ever yet appeared. 
To the Arabs, Mahomet announced himself as come to 
restore the faith of Abraham to its purity ; to the Jews 
he called himself the Prophet like unto Moses ; to the 
Christians, the Comforter promised by our Lord ; and 
in confirmation of his pretensions he produced at 
different times a number of writings, partly taken from 
the Scriptures, partly from wild Jewish legends, and 
spurious Gospels, and partly the work of his own 
imagination. These were called in the Arabic tongue 
Al Koran, the book, and the first sentence was the 
whole Mahometan Creed, the watchword repeated by 
his followers on every occasion. " There is no God, 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet." 

This confession was intended as a contradiction of the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and of the Divine 
nature of our Lord. Mahomet gave himself on t as superior 
to Him in the same degree as He was greater than Moses. 
All adoration, and even the making of any sort of image, 
was forbidden by the Koran; no ^\afe^%&\»\i^\ssv^52vsfc^^ 
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and regular times for prayer, fasting, and ablutions, 
were enjoined, almsgiving was also made a duty, and 
every Mahometan was bound, if required, to spread his 
religion by the sword. All this faithfully observed, 
the Mahometan was secure, the prophet's hand would 
aid him to cross the bridge, consisting of a single hair, 
which led to eternal life, and such happiness as the 
coarse-minded Arab thought most alluring, where a 
host of beautiful maidens would wait upon him, and 
supply him with the most delicious fruits. 

These houris of paradise were not to be the women 
of earth. What was to be their fate, Mahomet never 
declared, for he thought them beneath his attention. 
A Mahometan might have as many as four wives, and 
their faces were never to be seen by any man but their 
husbands — this, indeed, having been for a long time past 
customary in the East. 

Such is the outline of the hard, cold system, spread 
by this impostor over the greater part of Asia, where 
it prevailed by flattering the worst passions of the 
Eastern nations, and promising them salvation to be 
bought by fixed outward observances, instead of any 
inward love or devotion. It was the judgment long 
before denounced by St. John on the Churches whose 
candlestick was to be removed. 

Mahomet began his preaching in 609. His wife 

Kadijeh, and Abubeker, a citizen of Mecca, were his 

first followers ; and he then proceeded to unfold his 

new teaching to the pilgrims of the Kaaba. After he 

had converted a number of Arabs to what he called 

Islam, the faith, the other tribes grew indignant at 

^^.^■•'-''^keration of their old religion, and resolved to 

jk to death. In 622, he was obliged to escape 

^iRy and this fligVit, caX\e^ \xv K^^vt^ '^^\^3».^ 
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is the era from which the Mahometans reckon their 
dates. 

His disciples followed him, and Mahomet, whose 
anger was excited by the persecution, produced a 
chapter of the Koran, declaring that the mission of 
the true believer was to spread his religion by the 
sword, and pursue the infidel to the ends of the earth. 
" A drop of blood shed in the cause of Allah," said he, 
"is reckoned as worth two months of fasting and 
prayer — ^all the sins of him who falls in battle are for- 
given." He then began attacking and pillaging the 
caravans as they crossed the desert, and thus rendered 
his cause attractive to all the robber tribes, who, join- 
ing him, soon rendered his army strong enough to 
take Mecca, and four years after to subdue the whole 
of Arabia. 

He called himself Kalif, or Vicegerent of Allah upon 
earth, and ruled as a king and conqueror for ten years, 
at the end of which time he died, in the year 632, 
keeping up to the last his imposture, which, perhaps, 
he believed himself, since we know that the punish- 
ment often sent upon such men is, that " God sendeth 
upon them a strong delusion that they should believe 
a lie." 

PART n. CONQUESTS OF THE ARABS. 632-732. 

Abubeker, whose daughter Ayesha was the favourite 
among Mahomet's fifteen wives, became Kalif in his 
place, and as the prophet had made conquest a part of 
his religion, the Arabs, or Saracens, as they began to be 
called from the name of one of their chief tribes, fast 
extended their dominions. 

Their victories were rapid; the Greek army was 
defeated near Damascus, and \kaX, cvfe^ ^^& Nsbis.s2a.s 
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Jerosalem itself was oWged to yield in the year 636, 
to the Mahometan power, firom which it has never 
snce been free, except for one short interval. The 
Saracens spared the lives of the Christians, and left 
them in possesion of their Chorches ; but Omar, who 
was at that time Kali^ erected a magnificent Mosque 
OD the site of the Jewish Temple, which has ever since 
been an object of great veneration to the Mahometans. 
All Syria soon after fell into their hands, and the 
year 637 beheld the overthrow of the ancient line of 
Sassanid Kings of Persia. Yezdigird, the last king of 
that country, was defeated near Baghdad, and fied into 
the mountains, where he was murdered, and the whole 
monarchy became part of the new empire. The capital 
of the Mahometan dominions was established at Da- 
mascus, on the Tigris, and the Arabs began to live in 
cities, and to cultivate peaceful arts. As yet their 
ignorance was so great, that after pillaging the Per- 
sian camp, one of them was heard seeking for some 

one "to change all this yellow, for a little white 
metaL" 

In 641, Egypt was betrayed by the heretics to 

Amrou, an officer of Omar, and Alexandria fell into 

his hands. Amrou sent word to the Khalif that the 

city contained four thousand palaces, four thousand 

baths, four hundred theatres, twelve thousand shops 

for the sale of vegetables, and forty thousand tributary 

Jews ; and, it is said, desired to know what he was 

to do with the great library which had first been 

commenced by Ptolemy Philadelphus. The answer 

of Omar was, "If these books contain the same 

doctrine as the Koran they are useless, if they are 

contrary to it, they are mischievous." The Arabs ac- 

cordingly devoted them aW. to <iL^\.xwc,\iQ.w^ ^ad for six 
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months the public baths of Alexandria were heated 
with these choicest works of the learning of ancient 
Greece. 

After Omar's death the Khalifate was disputed be- 
tween All, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and Moavieh, 
who had been a favourite of Omar. There was a civil 
war, and at last, after much bloodshed, the Mahometans 
were split into two sects — that of Ali, called the Fatim- 
ites, from Fatima, the daughter of Mahomet, being 
acknowledged in Persia ; while another line of Khalifs 
continued to reign in Damascus, and afterwards re- 
moved their seat of government to Bagdad, which thus 
became the centre of an immense empire, where science 
and art were cultivated to a high degree. 

Nearly half Asia Minor was conquered by Moavieh, 
and Constantinople became the bulwark of Christendom 
on that side. Akbar, an officer of the Khalifs, in the 
year 689, subdued the north of Africa, as far as 
Morocco, and galloping into the sea on the western 
coast, cried out, " Why do these waves stop my course t 
I would announce to unknown realms in the west that 
there is but one Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet." 

The Gothic kingdom of Spain was the next object of 
the desires of the Saracens, but without the crimes and 
treacheries of its Christian inhabitants, they could 
never have obtained a footing there. The Goths of 
Spain had early laid aside their barbarous habits, and 
adopted the language and customs of their Roman 
subjects, but in so doing they had learnt to give them- 
selves up to indolence and luxury, to which, indeed, 
they were invited by the delicious climate of southern 
Spain. They were self-indulgent, unwarlike, and yet 
of violent passions, and these faults led to their ruin. 

Don Rodrigo, King of Spaaxi, easfvfc^^^^<^^««»isS2^ 
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Florinda, daughter of Count Julian, a powerful noble 
who was gOTemor of Ceuta, and her father, in his 
desire of vengeance, sent to Musa, the Arab governor 
of AMca, to invite him to Spain. The Arabs and 
Moors (who had become Mahometans) came in great 
multitudes, under the command of a brave chieftain, 
named Tarik ; a number of traitorous Spaniards joined 
them, and they proceeded to overrun the country. 

On the 26th of July, 710, Bodrigo met them at the 
head of his army at Xeres, on the Guadalete. The 
battle lasted eight days, the Goths fighting gallantly ; 
but on the evening of the last day they found their 
ranks cruelly thinned, and their king was lost. His 
horse Orelia, his bow, and his helmet with long golden 
horns, were found, but he was never seen again. 
Some believed he was drowned in trying to cross the 
river, but in after-times a belief arose that Rodrigo, 
the last of the Goths, had escaped the carnage, retired 
to the mountains, and there lived a hermit's life, in 
deep repentance for the crime which had brought 
desolation on his Church and country. 

Before the end of 713, Spain was entirely in the 
possession of the Saracens, excepting the small moun- 
tainous district of the Asturias. There, all who had 
higher and more warlike spirits, or any desire to prove 
themselves constant to the true cause, drew together, 
careless of the privations they endured among those 
rugged hills, sloping northwards to the stormy Bay of 
Biscay ; they raised on their bucklers and proclaimed 
as King, the noble Count Pelayo, and defended them- 
selves so bravely that the Mahometans were never able 
to overcome their resistance. 

Constantinople and the Asturias were thus the 
barriers of the Christians o£ ^\xto^^ tv'^^vcv^x.Vv^Xss^vQus 
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Islamism, and it soon proved that Catholic France was 
likewise enabled to check the tide of conquest. Ab- 
derrahman, an Arab <Jhief, crossed the Pyi-ennees in 
732, and overran the south of Gaul, where several 
nobles willingly submitted to him ; but at Tours the 
Franks met him, under the command of Charles Mai*tel, 
and a battle was fought, in which Abderrahman was 
killed, his men dispersed^ and the Churches of Europe 
8avedj5*om the subjugation of the Mahometan. 



THE END. 
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